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Edited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and C. S. WARD, M.A. 
Maps by Babtholomew. 

"With these descriptions and maps the well girt man of reasonable intelligence 
may go almost anywhere, and do almost anything."— -Saturday Review. 

I.— THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 6s. 14 maps. 6th Ed. 1889. 
n.— SCOTLAND, Part I. " THE HIGHLANDS" as far as Aber- 
deen, Inverness, and Stornoway, and including Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. 7s. 37 m^-ps and plans. 6th Ed., 1889. 
III.— NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, with a full des- 
cription of Exmoor, Land's End and Scilly Islefl. 3s. 6d. 
16 maps and plans. 6th Edition, 1890. 
rv.— TOE PEAK DISTRICT of Derbyshire, &c. 28. 6d. 6 maps 

and plan of Buxton. 4th Edition, 1887. 

v.— SCOTLAND, Part II. ("NORTHFRN HIGHLANDS"), from 

Aberdeen, Inverness and Gairloch to Cape Wrath and 

" John o'Groats." 38. 6d. 15 maps. 3rd Edition, 1886. 

VI.— THE E.ASTERN COUNTIES. (Watering Places, Cathedral 

Cities, &c.) 2s. 6d. 12 maps and plans. 2nd Edition, 

1886. 

VII.— SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL, and the SCILLY 

ISLES. 4s. 16 maps and plans. 3rd Edition, 1889. 
VIII.— NORTH WALES, Part I. Chester, Rhyl, Llandudno, 
Bangor, Llanrwst, Bettws-y-Coed, Carnarvon, Llanberis, 
Beddgelert, and Ffestiniog. 3s. 12 maps and plans. 
3rd Edition 1889. 
K.— NORTH WALES, Part II. Llangollen, Bala, Dolgelley, Bar- 
mouth, Shrewsbury, lyiachynlleth and Aberystwith. 2s. 6d. 
9 maps and plans. 2nd Edition, 1887. 
X.— SOUTH WALES and THE WTE District of Monmouthshire. 

3s. 6d. 16 mapstod plans. 2nd Edition, 1888. 
XI.— SCOTLAND, Part J^.(« THE LOWLANDS") including 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 4s. 20 maps and plans. 2nd 
Edition, 1890. 
Xn.— IRELAND, Part 1. (Northern Division), including Dublin. 

48. 17 maps and plans. 2nd edition, 1890. 
XIII.— IRELAND, Part n. (East, West and South), including 

Dublin. 6s. 24 maps and plans. 1888. 
XIV. SURREY and SUSSEX, including Tunbridge Wells. 38. 6d. 

16 maps and plans. 1890. 
XV.— YORKSHIRG, Part I. (BASF). 3s. 12 maps and plans. 1890. 
XVI.— YORKSHIRE, Part II. (WEST). 3s. 6d. 16 maps and 

plans. 1890. 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 9 maps. Is. 2nd Edition, 1890. 
In p-dtparation.- HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT. 
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" Though I have now travelled the Sussex Downs upwards 
of thirty years, yet I still investigate that chain of majesiic 
mountains with fresh admiration year by year." 

OUbert White. 
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LIST OF MAPS 

AND OTHER 

INFORMATION FOR TRAVELLERS. 



EUROPE.— Stanford's Map of the Greater 

part of Europe. Extending from Moscow to the Atlantic, 
and from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Mediterranean, showing 
Bailways boldly, and the principaJ Roads. Price, mounted 
in case, 25s. Railways corrected to 1890. 

EUROPE.— Davies' Map of Central Europe. 

This Map, including Schleswig on the N., Genoa on the S., 
Liverpool on the W., and as far East as Warsaw and Buda 
Pesth, is especially suitable for tourist purposes, aaid is well 
up to date, having the new Fortresses on the French and 
German frontier, Railways and Stations, Roads, &c., &c. 
Price, mounted in case, 165. 

EUROPE.— Stanford's Portable Map of the 

whole Continent. Size, 36 in. by 83 in. Price, mounted 
in case, lOs. 

EUROPE. — Divisions. Pocket Travelling Maps 

(from Stanford's New London Atlas), with Railways, and, in 
most cases. Roads and Canals clearly shown. Mounted to 
fold in a convenient form, 5s. each : 



Sweden and Norway. 

Denmark and Sohleswig Holstein. 

Western Germany. 

Eastern German^ 

Aastria-Hangfi37. 

Switzerlaiid. 

Netherlands ftQd Belgitm^. 

France. - ' 



Spain and Portugal. 
•North Italy. 
South Italy. 
Greece. 

Ionian Islands and Malta. 
Balkan Peninsula. 
Turkey in Burope. 
Bussia and Poland. 



MEDITERRANEAN.— Stanford's London Atlas 

Mapr of the Countries round the Mediterranean. 
Price, ];aounted in case, 5s. 

Edwabd Stanford, 26 & 27 Cookspur Street, S.W. 
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BELGIUM.— Map of Railways, Roads, Rivers 

and Canals, distinguishing between Navigable and Non- 
Navigable Bivers. In ca.se, 10^. 

FRANCE. — The Government Map. On the Scale 

of 505 miles to an inch, and the larger scale of 1*26 miles 
to an inch. Any sheet sold separately. 

FRANCE. — Andriveau's Map of France; also 

comprising the Basin of the Bhine, and the Begion of the 
Western Alps, showing Boads, Bails, Bivers, &c. In case, 35s. 

Andriveau's Smaller Map. In cskse, 12s. 6d. 

Government Navigation Map. In case, 12s. 6d. 

The Pyrenees, Normandy, Brittany, &c. Special 
Maps of each. 

PARIS. — Andriveau's New Plan. Large Scale. 

Mounted in case, 8s. 
Qaultier's (Smaller). Ss. 6^. 
Environs of Paris. 7s. and 3s. 6d. 

GERMANY.— Llebenow's, Stieler's, Scheda's, 

Reymann's, and other Maps in sections. 

THE TYROL.— Mayr's Map of the Country 
between the Lake of Constance and the Salz- 
kammergut. Scale, 7*89 miles to an inch; size, 29 hy 
28 in. In case, 10s. 6d, 

Austrian Institute Map. In 46 sheets. Scale, 1*18 
miles to 1 inch. Price, Is. dd, to 2s. per sheet. 

NORWAY.— Government Amt Maps. Scale, 

8*15 miles to an inch. In sheets, folded for pocket, 2s. 6d. 
each. 

A Larger Map, on a Scale of 1*57 miles to an inch, is in 
course of publication. 

NORTH NORWAY.—Munch's Map. 11.04 miles 
to an inch. Mounted in case, 15s. 

SOUTH NORWAY. Same Scale. Large size, 14s. 
Edwabd Stanfobd, 26 & 27 Cockspub Stbeet, S.W. 
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SWITZERLAND.— The Alpme Club Map. A 

marvel of detail and accuracy. In 4 sheets, mounted in case 
complete, 21. 12s. 6d. ; or, each sheet separately, 15s. 

SWITZERLAND. — An enlarged edition of the above. 
In 8 sheets, sold separately, price Is. 6^. per sheet. 

Sheet 1 includes the country lying between the Jura Mountains and the 

I^akes of Geneva and Neuohatel. 
Sheet 2 has Interlachen in the centre, and extends to Briepr and Bern. 
Sheet 8 includes Andermatt and the St. Oothard Pass, Dissentis and the 

Lukmanier PaBS, the Splugen Pass and Chiavenna. 
Sheet 4 includes Davos Platz, Pontresina, and the Upper Engadine, the 

Stelvio and Ortler Spitze. 
Sheet 5 includes Geneva and Mont Blanc. 
Sheet 6 has Zermatt in the centre, and extends to Sion, AoKta, and the 

Simplon. 
Sheet 7 includes the Lakes of Maggiore, Lugano, and Como. 
Sheet 8 includes Bergamo, the Lake of Iseo, Sondrio, and the Adarabllo. 

The complete Map, fully coloured, mounted to fold in case, 
11. lOs. 

SWITZERLAND.— The Government Map and 

others, on the largest obtainable scales, of the Alps, <&c., &c. 
In sheets, mounted to order in any combination desired. 

ITALY. — General, Road, Railway, and Mineral 

Map. By Carlo Cerri. In case, 35s. 
CENTRAL ITALY.— Dr. Klepert's Map. In 

case, 255. 

SOUTH ITALY.— Kiepert^s Map. In case, 18s. 

RIVIERA.— Mayr's Map of the French and 
Italian Riviera. 7s. 
Government Map of the Environs of Mentone. 12s. 

„ „ Cannes to Mentone. 12s. 

French Government Map. Cannes to S. Bemo. 24s, 

EGYPT. — Neumann's Map from the Great 

Lakes to the Mediterranean. In case, 20s. 

EGYPT.— Stanford's London Atlas Map. In 

case, 5s. 

CANADA.— Stanford's Map of the Canadian 

Pacific Railway. Scale, 88 miles to 1 inch; size, 42 by 
15 inches. In case, 6s. 

Edward Stanfobd, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 



YACHTING.— Admiralty Charts; Official and other 

Sailing Directions, &c., Ac. List on receipt of Stamp. 

ROUND THE WORLD. — Stanford's Library 

Map, in case, 25s. ; Admiralty Track Chart, 9s., mounted ; 
Sectional Maps of the Oountries ; and the best Books for all 
routes. 

GEOLOGICAL.— Geological Maps and Sections 

of Continents, Countries, and Districts. 

LONDON. — Maps on various scales, in every 

variety of mounting. {Special List on application.) 

HEALTH RESORTS.— The Baths and Wells of 

Europe, with hints on Climate, Sea Bathing, &c. By John 
Macphebson. 6s, 6d. New Edition^ revised to 1SS8. Other 
books on same subject. 

HINTS TO TRAVELLERS. Edited by the Council 
of the Boyal Geographical Society. Sixth Edition^ 1889. 6s. 



STANFORD'S COMPLETE LIST of the Maps and Books 
for Tourists sent post-free on application. 



PASSPORTS. 

The Passport Regulations have recently been much more 
rigidly enforced on the Continent, and all travellers are advised 
to provide themselves with a Passport, and to have it duly vis^, 
for the countries they propose to visit. 

British Subjects can have a Passport obtained, without further 
trouble to themselves, by sending the necessary " Recommend- 
ation *' to Edward Stanford, Passport Agent, 26 & 27, Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, London, whose experience and long- 
established arrangements enable him to ensure Passports in 
proper form and duly vise, without personal attendance. The 
Passport, which is good for life, can be moimted on Muslin or 
Silk, in Roan, Morocco, or Russian Case. Residents in the 
country can have Passports obtained, completed, and forwarded 
by post. 

Toupists' Writing-cases, Polyglot Washing Books, Luggage 
Labels, Foreign Writing Paper, Patent Inkstands, ftc. 

Edward Stanford, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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The district doscribod in this volume includes Surrey, 
south of Epsom ; the part of Kent near and on the way to 
Tnnbridge Wells from London ; and the whole of Sussex. 

The arrangement of the routes is as follows :— 
London is taken as the starting-point of routes radiating 
to the coast from Hastings on the east to Chichester 
and Portsmouth on the west. We begin with the South 
Eastern Company's line through Tunbridge WeUs to 
Hastings, and from such places on the way as afford good 
starting-points give diverging routes on either hand — these 
being chiefly road or pedestrian routes. Arrived at 
Hastings we connect that by road-routes with Eastbourne, 
etc., before giving the routes from London to Eastbourne. 
Thence road-routes connect with Lewes and Brighton, and 
then come the direct routes to these places from London. 
In this way we gradually work westward until the last 
route radiating from London, with which we are concerned, 
is reached, namely to Farnham. 

For the use of cyclists some detailed provision has been 
made. Thus, the roads London to Tunbridge Wells and 
Hastings ; Hastings to Brighton ; London to Brighton ; 
Brighton to Horsham, Dorkmg, and London; Brighton to 
Chichester ; London to Guildford and Chichester — ^not to 
mention sundry cross-roads — are treated at some length. 
A cyoHsts' road-book has long been in preparation by the 
authorities of the CycKsts' Touring Club, and the part 
dealing with the South of England is approaching pubH- 
cation. From considerable specimens which we have seen, 
we feel sure that the book will be invaluable as regards 
directions, distances, and gradients. 

Scenery, in spite of the facihties for short excursions 
afforded by the railways, there are thousands of Londoners, 
who go far afield in their hoUdays, to whom the exquisite 
country lying between Godstone and Farnham is but little 
•known, yet it would be difficult to name more lovely walks 
or drives than those within easy reach of Dorking. Indeed, 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

the tour of Leith HiU, when made for the first time, is 
nothing short of a revelation, and if the districts imme- 
diately east and west of this are not quite so striking, they 
are stiU very beautiful. The Godalming-Haslemere- 
Petworth comer of Surrey and Sussex is charming and, to 
a great extent, unsophisticated country, whilst "sleepy 
hollow," quite undisturbed, — the 'fold' country — Kes 
between Horsham and Haslemere on both sides of the 
Surrey- Sussex border. Other districts comparatively Httle 
frequented by tourists are those between Tunbridge Wells 
and East Grinstead — ^Ashdown Forest ; the Midhurst and 
Petworth neighbourhood ; and the country extending a 
few miles west of the South Eastern Railway between 
Etchingham and Battle. All these offer delightful rambles 
to the lover of pure country and beautiful views. The 
South Downs, moreover, are scarcely so well known as 
they deserve to be, yet it would be difficult to name more 
delightful walks than are to be had over their short crisp 
turf between Lewes on the East and Amberley on the 
West. 

Of the several watering places along the coast of 
Sussex : Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, of the j&rst rank, 
and Worthmg, Bognor, Littlehampton, among minor 
resorts, enough has been said in the body of the book. 
Inland, both counties offer a wide choice of headquarters. 
In Surrey, to name but a few, there are Reigate, Dorking, 
Guildford, Farnham, Godalming, Haslemere, all except the 
last with sufficient hotel accommodation, and all, without 
exception, amidst beautiful surroundings. In Sussex, 
amidst quite different scenery, but still of genuine beauty, 
are East Grinstead, Battle, Mayfield, Cuckfield, Lewes, 
and Arundel, whilst Chicljiester and its neighbour Good- 
wood offer the attractions of interesting ' mediaeval archi- 
tecture and fine views. 

Regarded as scenery, the coast of Sussex is on the whole 
uninteresting. About Hastings, and from Beachy Head 
(a grand precipice) to Brighton, it is enjoyable and attrac- 
tive. Elsewhere it is tame and, for a good many miles, 
distinctly ugly. 

Accommodation. All the principal resorts, whether 
inland or on the coast, have plenty of hotels and lodgings. 
In the less frequented parts the inns are often poor enough, 
but the pedestrian who does not mind roughing it a little 
need never wander far in search of a bed. At short inter- 
vals on the main roads between London and the coast, there 
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INTBODUCTION. xi 

is no difficulty in finding primitive and inexpensive inns for 
the night. We have frequently found ourselves none the 
worse in body or pocket for a ramble which has for a week 
together been only broken at public-houses. 

Geology. The principal works on this subject are, 
for Surrey, Topley's IVeald (285.) and Whitaker's London 
Basin (13s.), with sheets 6 to 9 of the (geological) Ordnance 
Survey. For Sussex the great work is Rupert-Jones' 
edition of Dixon's Sussex (42^.), but Mantell's Fossils of the 
South Downs (which can be had second-hand for a few 
shillings) will suffice for visitors to the southern parts of 
the county; the Ordnance sheets are numbered 6, 6, 8, 
and 9. For the amateur geologist, who wishes for a sum- 
mary of the subject, there is nothing better than Harrison's 
Geology of the Counties of England and Wales^ and the 
chapters relating to Surrey and Sussex are given in Kelly's 
Directory to those counties, a work to be found at all the 
principal inns. 

Antiquities. The most important in Surrey are the 
castles of Guildford and Famham. Of religious houses 
there are the shapeless ruins of Newark and the frag- 
mentary remains of Waverley. Among Surrey churches 
there are none of the first rank. Godalming, St. Mary's 
Guildford, Reigate, Compton, Wotton, Stoke D'Abemon 
are among the more interesting for various reasons. The 
last named contains the earHest Brasses in England. The 
remains of the archiepiscopal palace at Croydon, Whitgift's 
Hospital in the same town, and Abbot's Hospital at Guild- 
ford, are all worth notice. 

In Sussex there are the ancient camps of Cissbury, 
Chanctonbury and the Devil's Dyke. Of Roman remains, 
the villa at Bignor, and the walls of Pevensey (Anderida). 
The churches of most interest are : Chichester Cathedral, 
Worth, Sompting, Boshain ; Old and New Shoreham, 
Steyning, Broadwater, Boxgrove, Rye, Winchelsea, 
Etchingham, and Battle. 

Battle Abbey and Arundel Castle (fine keep) are among 
the houses partly inhabited. The picturesque ruins of 
Bodiam and Hurstmonceux Castles, that of Lewes, with 
fragments at Bramber, and considerable remains of the 
* Honour of the Eagle ' at Pevensey, all deserve notice. 
Of monastic houses, besides Battle, Bayham is the most 
important: 
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ERRATA. 

. 38, L 8, read 3J hrs. 
„ I. 9, „ best trains. 

40, I. 1, cancel *• an," and for "but has *' read " with but. 
83, I, 8, read Flndon. 

109, Z 3fromfoot)^^^^3iyj^^^^3t 

110, II. 1 and 3 j 



The following references require correction : 
p. 3, L 3, for 55 read 56. 

» 12, I. 4, 
„ „ 2. 12 from foot, 
„ 16, I. 1, 
„ 37, Z. 6 from foot, 
,, 50, I. 12 „ 
jt 53, I, 18, 
„ 56, Z. 10, 
„ 83, end of 3rd paragraph, „ 81 „ 84. 
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„ 53. 


62 


„ 64. 
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„ B8. 


71 


„ 45. 
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„ 51. 
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„ 56. 


65a 


„ 65b 
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The following table gives distances from London to the principal 
holiday resorts in Surrey and Sussex. The majority of travellers 
from a distance will naturally pass through London, but from 
Great Western Stations the S.E.E. can be joined at Eeading (for 
the Guildford and Dorking district) and left at Guildford for the 
L.B.& S.C.R. to Horsham and the south coast. 

Another approach is by G.W.R. to Basingstoke, and thence by 
L.&S.W.R., vid Bishopstoke to Cosham, where the coast line of 
the Brighton Company is joined. The route via Bishopstoke is 
also the most direct for passengers from L.&S.W.R. stations in 
the South- Western counties. 

At Reading the stations are distinct but close together, at 
Basingstoke the platforms adjoin, while at Cosham the same 
station is used by both companies. 

Speaking generally, the L.B.&S.C.R. is a well-appointed line. 
Between London and Brighton and Worthing, Pullman Drawing- 
Room Cars are run several times a day in each direction. The 
S.E.R. trains from London to Hastings are, thanks to com- 
petition, fairly satisfactory, and the choice between the two routes 
wiU, in many cases, be determined by facilities for breaking the 
journey at other watering-places.* The student of railway anti- 
quities may look to travel in a venerable vehicle on that company's 
branches, notably on the one from Reading, but things are 
improving. 



*For Bogiior 

„ Brigliton 

„ Eastbourne 

„ Hastings 

„ Havant 

„ Littlehampton 

„ Portsmouth 

„ South Hayling 

„ Southsea 

„ Worthing 

„ Stations in Prance ... 

Sussex. 



at Worthing, Brighton 

„ Shoreham, Horsham 

„ Lewes, Brighton 

„ Eastbourne, Lewes, Brighton 

„ Chichester Worthing, Brighton 

„ Wort^iing, Brighton 

„ Chichester, Worthing, Brigliton 

„ Havant, Chicliester, Worthing, Brighton 

„ Chicliester, Worthing, Brighton 

„ Brighton 

„ Newhaven, Brighton 
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2 APPEOACHES. 

The rule of 3rd class by all trains has not been adopted by the 
Brighton Company, though the exceptions are chiefly between 
London and Brighton. Where, as in the case of the Mid- Sussex 
route to the coast, competition with the L.&S.W.B. is brought to 
bear, all trains include good 3rd class carriages. 





Miles 


loudou to Bognor (L.B.&S.C.R.) 


66 


„ Brighton „ 


50t 


Chichester „ 


69 


Dorking „ 


... 254 


,. (S.E.) 


30i 


„ Eastbourne (L.B.&S.C.) 


66 


East Grinstead „ 


... 30 


Godalmiug (L.&S.W.) 


34 


Guildford „ 


SO 


(S.E.) 


43 


Hasleraere (L.&S.W.) 


43 


„ Hastings (S.E.) 


62 


(L.B.&S.C.) 


76 


.» Lewes „ 


60 


„ , Little'iampton „ 


62 


lieigate (S.E.) 


24 


,, St. Leonards, see Hastings 




Seaford (L.B.&8.a) 


58 


Tunbridge Wells „ 


38 


(S.E.) 


... 34i 


Worthing (L3.&S.C.) 


61 
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WEST KENT. 



LONDON TO TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND HASTINGS. 

By South Eastern Railway from Charing Cross, Cannon Street, or London 
Bridge. For L. B. & S. C. R. to Tuubridge Wells, see p. 38 ; and to Hastings, p. 66. 

Fares (ordinary) : Tunbridge Wells, 7s. 6(i., 55. Sd., 2s. H^d. ; Hastings, 14*., 
10«., 6a. ; return (8 days), 21«., 15a. 6d. ; Sat. to Mon. 18a., 13a., 9a. 

This line traverses a beautiful district nearly all the way to 
Hastings, and hop gardens are a distinctive feature of the scenery. 
Between London and Tunbridge cuttings and tunnels (the longest 
2 miles, just beyond Sevenoaks) much obstruct the view. From 
New Cross to Tunbridge Wells is through Kent. The faster trains 
usually run through to Sevenoaks (22 m.). 

Sksvenoaks (Pop. 8,000 ; Hotels : Croirn, Royal Oak. Railway Stations : 
Tub's HUl, S.E.R., 1 m. N.W. of the Parish Church and the principal part of the 
town ; Bat and Ball, L.C.&D.R., 1 J m. N. of the same and on the N. of the new 
town of St. John's) stands on the N. slope of a range of lower greensand hills, 
about 600 feet above the sea. Adjoining the town on the E. is Knole (entrance 
opposite the Parish church), the seat of Lord Sackville. The famous mansion, 
built by Archbishop Bouchier (abt. 1460), re-modelled and enlarged by the Earl 
of Dorset (1603-12), and since little altered within or without, is no longer 
shown to the public who are only admitted to certain walks in the park. 

Chevening (park open to the public ; grounds, Wed. only) the seat of Earl 
Stanhope, is nearly 3 m. N.W. from the S.E.R. station. At Riverhead, 1 m., take 
the middle of three roads, and | m. further on, at Chipstead, turn to the right. 
At Chevening Cross, another f m., keep straight on to Chevening Church (a 
tablet to Earl Stanhope, the historian, who is buried in Westminster Abbey). 
The mansion is nearly opposite the church. 

Knockholt Beeches, abt. 760 ft., is a superb view-point, 2 m. from Chevening. 
You can cross the Park and then ascend a wooded combe. The village of 
Knockholt is within \ m. N.W. from the Beeches. 

Sevenoaks (S.E.R. Station) to Sevenoaks (Church), 1 m. ; divergence to 
Hildenborough Station, 4^ ; Tunbridge (station), 8 ; South borough, 10^ ; 
Tunbridge l¥'ells (Parade), 13 by road. This route crosses the range of 
hills (lower greensand) on which Sevenoaks stands and then descends abruptly 
to and crosses the valley of the Med way, after which it again ascends to South- 
borough. From Sevenoaks Station (about 300 ft.) there is an ascent of 200 ft. 
to the Parish Church. Beyond that for a mile the road skirts the W. side of 
Knole Park to Park Place (2 m. ; 666 ft. ; Inn), the highest point on the journey. 
Prom liere there is a dangerously steep and long descent (fine view of the 
Medway valley). At 4 m. is a roadside inn— the Old Cock — and A m. on- 
ward is the road (to the right) to Hildenborough Station, ^ m. from the 
turn. Our route, straight on, passes through Hildenborough village, 6 »»., 
after which there is nothing to mention until we reach (6| m.) the main 
street of Taii1>ricl8:e (p. 4), wliere we turn to the right and pass successively 
the Parish Church, left, the Castle, right,— both a trifle back from the main 
street — and then cross the Medway. Tlie station is a few yards to the right as 
we near the bridge over the railway. For Tunbridge Wells keep straight on. 
The country is again picturesque as we ascend Quarry Hill past Mabledon Park 
and Great Rounds, botli on the left. For Southborough see p. 6. On entering 
Tunbridge Wells the road runs through the suburb called The Lew. When it 
forks take the right-hand branch and, at the fork beyond, the left-hand one. 
This skirts the common and leads to the Parade. 

Beyond Sevenoaks comes the longest tunnel (above). The line 
crosses the Medway about J m. short of Tunbrldgre Jonotlon 
(29^ m. ; Ref. Rms.)y where the old line from London, via. BedhiU, 
joins the present main line, and the Hastings branch diverges 
southward. 
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4 TUNBBIDGE. 

Tanbrtdife (Hotels : Rose and Crown ; Ccatle^ H.Q.)ta market town of 10,000 
inhabitants. The main street extends N. from the railway for nearly ^ mile. 
The Castle (no admission^ on the left beyond the bridge, is abt. ^ m. from the 
station. It was originally built in the Norman period and has a Decorated 
gatehouse with roimd towers. A little further on the Parish Church is on the 
right hand. The only other building of note is the Grammar School (rebuilt in 
1865), founded in 1551 by Sir Andrew Judd, Lord Mayor of London, who assigned 
it to the Skinners' Company, by whom the Head Master is still appointed. 

There are no objects calling for mention on the line between 
Tunbridge and Tunbridge Wells (34^ m. Ref. Rms.), where the 
station is between two tunnels and affords no sight of the town. 

Rail oontlnued, p, 12. 



WmMAp WtW. 



Railivay Stations : L.B.&8.C.R. in Eridge Road, near the Parade ; 
8.E.R. near the top of High Street. Re/resh.-Rooms at both Stations. 

Hotels : Calverley (Calverley Park) ; bed 4 to 6«. ; breakfast 2 to 3.?. ; 
table d'hote 55. 6d. ; attendance, Is. 6d. Wellington, (Mount Ephraim) ; Mount 
Ephraim (at N. comer of the Common). Roynl Kentish (a few yards from the 
Parade and overlooking the Common) ; bed 3 to 6«., breakfast, 2 to 3s., table 
d'hdte, 5*. ; attendance, \s. 6d. ; pens. 12-1 5.t. Royal Sussex (Parade). Stran 
(Parade). Castle (H.Q. ; near tlie Parade). The last two are commercial houses. 

Hydropatlilc Establlsliinent : Bishop's Down Spa^ on the W. side of 
the Common and | to 1 m. from the stations. 

Post Office, on the Parade. Telegraph Office open 7 a.m. to 10 p.m.; 
Sundays, 7 to 10 a.m., 5 to 6 pju. 

Batlts. Open Air Smmming Bath^ at the foot of Quarry Road, a continuation 
of Camden Road. Tepid Swimming Bath, Turkish, drc. at the Hydropathic and in 
New Parade. 

Cabs (official fares) :— 

mile. add. J m. hour. add. J hour. 

I. One horse or 2 ponies (5 passengers) Is. Sd . 2s. 6d. Is. 3d. 

II. One horse basket or similar carriage 

(4 passengers) . . . lOrf. 5d. 2s. Is. 

III. One pony, mule or ass (2 passengers) Sd. 4d. Is. 6d. 9d. 

100 lbs. luggage free. Fare and a half between midnight and 6 a.m. Bad 
fare, with passenger, half the outward one. 

Saddle horse, 2s. 6d. 1st hour, with Is. each J hour addit. 

Distances : by road, Bayham Abbey, 6i m. ; Brenchley, 7 ; Frant, 2 ; 
Hever, 10^; Lamberhurst, 7 J ; Langton, 2f ; Pembury, 3; Penshurst, 6i ; 
Southborough, 2^ ; Speldhurst, 3J. 

jN^.B. Frant and Pensliurst are railway stations. 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 5 

Tunbrldire 'Wells (Pop. abt. 26,000) is equally enjoyable for 
residence or holiday sojourn. It combines the advantages of a 
well-to-do, open-spaced town, adjoining a common of 160 acr^s, 
and in a beautiful neighbourhood. The Sussex boundary just touches 
the Parade, but the town is almost wholly in Kent. There are 
pleasant walks in all directions, and within a drive some of the 
prettiest scenery in the home counties. 

The hotels are excellent, and there is a good choice of furnished 
houses and lodgings. Mount Ephraim and Bishxyp^s Down, which 
border the Common on the north, as the town does on the east, 
are favourite spots. Soutliborougrli (Hotel : Hand and Sceptre, 
H.Q. ; omnibuses) is 2^ miles north, on the road to Tunbridge, and 
may be regarded as a suburb of Tunbridge Wells. 

The reputation of the waters (mild chalybeate) dates from 
" 1606, when they were discovered by Dudley, Lord North. At that 
time the neighbourhood was a woodland wilderness, and when 
Queen Henrietta, in 1630, came to take the waters she and her 
suite encamped on Bishop's Down. The first houses sprang up 
at Rusthall and Southborough (where there is a spring). *• When 
the Court, soon after the Restoration, visited Tunbridge Wells, 
there was no town : but within a mile of the spring rustic cottages, 
somewhat cleaner and neater than the ordinary cottages of that 
time, were scattered over the heath. Some of these cabins were 
movable and were carried on sledges from one part of the common 
to another. To these huts men of fashion, wearied with the din 
and smoke of London, sometimes came in the summer to breathe 
fresh air, and to catch a glimpse of rural life. During the season 
a kind of fair was held daily at the fountain. The wives and 
daughters of the Kentish farmers came from the neighbouring 
villages with cream, cherries, wheatears, and quails. To chaffer 
with them, to flirt with them, to praise their straw hats and 
tight heels, was a refreshing pastime to voluptuaries sick of the 
airs of actresses and maids of honour. Milliners, toymen, and 
jewellers came down from London, and opened a bazaar under 
the trees. Li one booth the politician might find his coffee and 
the London Gazette ; in another were gamblers playing deep at 
basset ; and, on fine evenings, the fiddles, were in attendance, and 
there were morris dances on the elastic turf of the bowling 
green. Li 1685 a subscription had just been raised among those 
who frequented the well for building a church*, which the Tories, 
who then domineered everywhere, insisted on dedicating to Saint 
Charles the Martyr." — Macaulay, 

Macaulay s^ent part of the summer of 1853 here. *• He had 
known Tunbridge Wells in his boyhood ; and now found a 
plentiful source of enjoyment in reviving his recollections of the 

♦ The Chapel-of-Ease, between the Parade and the Royal Kentish Hotel. It 
stands on the border line between Kent and Sussex. The other churches are all 
modem. St. James's has daily services. 
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6 TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

past. He was pleased at feeling once more beneath his feet the 
red brick pavement of the Pantiles, an ancient centre of social 
resort which, with a strange disregard for literary and historical 
associations whereof any town might well be proud, the inhabit- 
ants have lately rechristened by the title of '* the Parade,^^ as if a 
name that satisfied Johnson and Garrick, Richardson and Cibber, 
the Earl of Chatham and Mr. Speaker Onslow, was not good 
enough to serve for usl" The tiles have since made way for 
ordinary paving, but the piazza is still picturesque. 

The wood-mosaic work known as Tunbridge Ware is made in 
the town, and the shops are full of it. 

At the south end of the Parade is the Pump Room with the 
principal chalybeate spring. The young persons who supply 
visitors with the water (2d. a glass ; weekly tickets 2s.) are called 
"dippers." The room is a favourite lounge to read the news- 
papers, and good entertainments are given here from time to time. 
The Great Hall opposite the S.E.R. station is occasionally taken 
by a dramatic company. The Cricket Ground is on the Common 
near Bishop's Down. 



3SaIKs anb (S^xtnxmm from Cuniribge 88tells. 

Distances are reckoned from tJie Parade. 

To the Toad Rook (1 m.) on Rusthall Common. From the 
Swan Hotel, York Boad strikes direct across the Common to 
Bishop's Down Spa, ^ m. Thence the road to the left, Sandy 
Boad, leads in less than J m. to Busthall Common, where we 
take the right-hand road and from it diverge by one of the foot- 
paths (see plan) on the right. The Toad Rock is a fine freak of the 
Hastings sandstone, which in this neighbourhood so picturesquely 
crops out above the surface. The walk may be extended either 
(a) northward by Still Green- to Hurst Wood, about 1 m. from the 
Bock, and the return varied by taking the read through Bishop's 
Down Park ; or (b) from the Toad Bock we may cross Busthall 
Common in a S.W. direction, about ^ vi., and thence proceed by 
Bock Cottage and Coldbath Farm to the HighJBocks {see below), 
another j m. In this case the round will be about 4 m. in all. 

To the Blgrli Rooks (conveyances in sunamer, Qd. each person ; 
adm. 6d.), about 1^ m. direct. The road crosses the Common 
westward to Hungershall Park, about J m., and f m. further on 
runs close to the railway (L.B. & S.C.). Then it turns to the left 
and crosses the line to the Cape of Good Hope Inn, to the landlord 
of which the Bocks are let. The Kigli Rocks are masses of 
sandstone (Hastings sand) from 30 to 60 feet or more in height. 
Weathering and trees make them picturesque, but the place has 
also the characteristics of a popular tea-garden rendezvous. A 
pleasant extension of the walk is to continue along the road for 
about J m. to Broadwater " forest " and then turn to the left. In 
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FRANT. 7 

J m. more we come to a junction of roads, and of the two in an 
onward direction take the right-hand one, which descends into 
the valliey and then ascends — avoid diverging tracks — ^to the main 
road close to Bridge Green. For Bridge rocks, see below. The 
main road, if followed to the left, leads direct, in 2 m., to Tun- 
bridge Wells, which can be entered either straight on, near the 
Brighton company's station, or past St. Mark's Church — turn to 
the right IJ 7n. from where you joined the main road — into the 
Frant road. 

To Frant, 2 m. ; across Uridge Park (2^ m.) to Eridgre 
Green, 4^ m. ; Erldg-e Rocks, 4^ m. ; and ba^ to Tunbrldg-e 
TVells, by road, 7 m. in all. The route across the Park is not 
available for vehicles, but the carriage can be sent round from 
Frant to Bridge Green. The whole round is pleasant, and Bridge 
Rocks are more beautiful than the High Rocks and not spoilt. 
For the return from Bridge Rocks via Park Comer, see p. 8. 

The Frant road is the continuation southward of Nevill Street 
(at the back of the Parade). It steadily ascends the hill, passing, 
right, the Broadwater Down road (to the Bridge road) and, left, 
roads leading to Frant Station. About a mile from the Parade, 
at the top of the hill (484 feet), we get a good view looking back. 
Thence comes a descent of 100 feet, which is followed by a stiff 
hill up to Frant (2 m. ; 593 ft. ; Inns : Abergavenny Arms, George). 
The Parish Church stands a little to the B. of the high road. It 
was built in 1822 and is architecturally unworthy of the pictur- 
esque village. The lectern is a memorial of the '* Great Elchi " 
(Visct. Stratford de Redcliffe) who died (1880) at Frant Court. 
From Frant Green there is a superb view over Bridge Park, and 
Leith Hill, Beachy Head, Fairlight Down, and Dungeness are all 
within range from the church tower in clear weather. On the 
Green are the old archery butts, and a very useful Albert Me- 
morial, the public well. 

The entrance to Bridge Park is by a gate on the W. side of 
Frant Green, opposite the lodge of Shernfold, a seat of the Ash- 
burnham family. Finger posts guide you across the Park to 
Bridge Green — a lovely walk. Bridge Castle (Marquess of Aber- 
gavenny) is not shown, and the exterior is certainly not beautiful. 

The prospect tower on Saxonbury Hill, at the S. corner of the park near the 
Mayfield road, is usually locked, and enquiry should be made at Frant as to the 
key. The hill, nearly 700 ft. high, has a small camp on it, in which stands the 
tower. The view makes it worth some trouble to gain access to the tower. 

At Bridge Green (put. /lo.) is a small church, built in 1852, and 
to reach Erldg-e Rocks (Thursday, May to Sept.) you leave the 
road at the corner of the churchyard, from which they are about 
300 yards distant. The fine rocks, the beautiful woodland, and the 
absence of tea-garden surroundings make this a much more enjoy- 
able spot than the High Rooks. 
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« ^AYHAM. 

Prom Bridge Green church it is 1 m. S.W. along the road down to Eridce 
t»t«tioii {Railway Inn\ 5 m. by rail back to Tunb. Wells. 

The walk to Tunbridge Wells over Broadwater Forest is given the reverse 
way, p. 6. 

There is yet another route, vid Park Comer. Prom the Rocks you go by 
Warren Parm, just N. of them, and follow the road westward till in about a 
mile it joins the main road at Park Comer. Thence it is a short mile N.W. to 
Groombridge Station (p. 38), 3 m. from Tunbridge Wells by rail. 

To Baybam Abbey, 6^ m. byroad; or 4 m. from Frant 
Station. 

There is a somewhat shorter route for the pedestrian vid Hawkenbury and 
Benhall and thence through the woods of Bayham, but it is difficult to find. It 
is somewhat easier on the return journey. See small type^ p. 9. 

The abbey ruins are open to visitors on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
from 10 to 6. We leave the town by the Frant road and 
^ m. up the hill turn to the left and keep to that road. The 
cemetery is seen on the left, ^ m. further on, and then gradually 
down hill we reach the railway, pass under it and bear to the right 
past Frant Station, close to Bell's Yew Green (2f m. ; Brecknock 
Arms, roadside inn) where 5 roads meet.* [The one to the E. 
over the railway, leads to Frant village, 1^ m., p. 7.] We turn to 
the left and ts^e the right hand road of three, not the one with a 
direction post to the Abbey ; that leads to the private drive. It is 
now 2^ m. along a straight and wooded road before we can turn 
off, left, along a lane near some cottages, since there is no admis- 
sion at the lodge gates successively past. The lane winds round 
into the park where is a small modem church on a knoll, with 
graveyard and fabric both sternly locked against the public. The 
brook we cross is here the boundary of Kent and Sussex. The 
ruins are to the left beyond this, and the custodian (gratuity) will 
answer the bell. 

Baybam Abbey was founded at the beginning of the 13th 
cent. There had previously been Praemonstratensian houses at 
Otham (Hailsham) and Brockley (Deptford), and from these the 
canons were transferred to Bayham, Otham having proved both 
unhealthy and sterile. This new home was certainly picturesque 
but must always have been damp, though perhaps less so than at 
present. Now, the soakage or overflow from a pool, a little higher 
up the valley than where we crossed it, makes the ground adjoin- 
ing it swampy, except in dry seasons. 

The rums, set off by well kept green sward, are chiefly those of 
the monastic church. The plan (opposite) is reduced from one by 
Wilkins (d. 1839), the shaded portions representing existing 
remains. The following description is by (the late) Eev. Mac- 
kenzie E. C. Walcott : 

*• At first sight we are reminded of Clugny, with its vast ante- 
church, and of Lewes, but a careful comparison with other houses 
modifies the impression. A complete church, with aisles walled 

• Bell's Yew=Beaulieu, an ancient name of Bayham. 
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BAYHAM. 9 

off from the nave (as in the choir of Bochester), an aisleless eastern 
arm, and a transept with two chapels in each wing, is before us, 
with a sacristy to the south arm. Here, naturally, would follow 
the eastern range of buildings in the cloister garth, but these have 
been transferred, no doubt from exigencies of the site, to the 
western end of the actual church, and an ingenious contrivance 
links them together. The wall of the south nave aisle has been 
removed to make room for two long chapels ; then to the south 
are the chapter-house and dormitory over a calefactory. On the 
south side of the garth are a parlour and refectory, on the west a 
slype and guest-house. The north side presented a serious diffi- 
culty in the way of access to the nave. It was, however, overcome 
by erecting a long galilee, only 26ft. high, to the wall plate, along this 
side of the cloister, with the two ordinary processional doors. The 
architectural nave formed the ritual choir. There is no triforium. 
** llie refectory is in two alleys, and the dormitory ranged over 
a similar cellarage. The rare trigonal apse of Bayham should be 
noticed. 

" Unfortunately we have no details of the internal arrangements 
of Bayham. About the year 1200, the site for Beaulieu, as it was 
called at first, was given by Sir Bobert de Tumham. From an in- 
dulgence dated 1254, we know that the buildings were still in 
progress. In 1484 the visitor ordered important repairs to be made 
in the ruinous dormitory, refectory hall, and bake-house. 

"The entrance gateway still remains. The base court has 
wholly disappeared." 

Adjoining the ruins is the garden of the creeper-clad parsonage, 
a pleasant location if his reverence can defy rheumatism. The 
canons' fish ponds, now choked with vegetation, are near the E. 
end of the ruins. 

The mansion, Bayham Abbey (Marquess Camden), is modem. 
It stands on the rising ground on the north (Kent) side a short 
distance higher up the valley. In front of it the stream broadens 
into a narrow lake nearly ^ m. long. 

Bayliam AbWey (ruins) to Tunbrldse IVells, on foot, 5 m. The 
map shows the route, and the custodian of the ruins will start you right. Note 
that you cross the stream about ^ m. above the lake and recross it about h m. 
further on. You go by Benhall and Hawkenbuiy Church and thence direct into 
Tunbridge "Wells. 
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10 CEOWBOROUGH. 

Tonbridgre TVells {Bridge Roai Sta,) to Kewes, 24, anA 
Brig-bton, 32 m., by rail. 

This line diverges southward from the Brighton Company's lines 
to London and East Grinstead, at Groombridge (3), and through 
pleasant wooded country reaches Bridge (5 ; p. S), the junction 
for the direct line {p. 38) to Eastbourne, with which, however, our 
line is coincident for another IJ miles. Rotherfield Church is 
prominent on the left as we approach Crowborougrb (8J; this 
branch rail cont. p. 12). 

Crowboroug-b (Station) over Asbdown Forest to Forest 
Row, 12 m., and East Grinstead, 14f m. (or 15^ m. to the 

Station). 

*«* The above distances are by the route described, which is in parts only 
open to pedestrians. It may be somewhat shortened as indicated by the sen- 
tences enclosed in square brackets, but at the loss of some of the best views^ 
It is not a good route for cyclisbs, and for driving is tiresome on account of the 
steep hills. On foot, there are few more beautiful routes in Sussex. The Cross 
Inn, at Crowborough Cross, is the last chance for refreshment short of Forest 
Bow. 

From Crowborough Station (about 350 ft. above the sea) go straight 
up the road in a W.N.W. direction. Looking back, Rotherfield 
Church is conspicuous across the valley. In IJ tti., or rather more, 
you come to a Public House at a corner. [The road straight on 
leads in ^ m. to Crowborough Cross (see below), and saves 1 m., 
but you do not get the opportunity of the view over the Weald, 
and do not ascend to the top of Crowborough Beacon.] Here we 
turn, to the left — wide view southward — to Crowborough Church, 
an ugly building originally founded by " Sir Henry Fermor, 1744," 
as may be read over the W. door. Keep straight on past the 
church, and at the top of the hill, on the left, is Mr. Prince's 
house and observatory, where you join the main road from Tun- 
bridge Wells (right) to Uckfield and Lewes (left). It is worth 
while proceeding to the left, past a roadside inn, far enough to get 
the view southward over the Weald. The South Downs bound 
it in that direction, and in clear weather the sea ^ay be seen in 
the gap of the Cuckmere valley. Eeturning from this view-point, 
a few yards beyond the point where we joined this road is *' Beacon 
House," a cottage bearing the crest, &c., of the Abergavenny 
family. The old Beacon was opposite this, where now are a few 
trees, 796 ft. above the sea. 

[Just short of this cottage on the opposite side of the road, a 
gate gives access to a road which is open to pedestrians, but a toll 
is sometimes levied on carriages. It leads to Crowborough Warren 
and saves IJ w., but misses the best view.] From Beacon 
Cottage the road descends past villas to Crowborougrli Cross- 
(2 J m.. Cross Inn). There turn to the left and a few yards further 
take the left-hand road. A lovely view now appears ahead and 
you descend rapidly towards Crowborough Town. Just past a 
villa called Crow's Nest, you reach Crowborough Common^ where 
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you may quit the road and take a cart-track over the common. In 
a few himdred yards you will join another road, along which go to 
the left. It leads to a gate (3^ m.). Go through it — there is a 
right of way on foot — and follow the road {not through iron gate) 
as it winds and ascends. A beautiful glen-like valley is overlooked 
on the right. At its head, still following the by-road, bear round to 
the right through a bit of wood and at a gate join another road, 
4^m. [This is the road mentioned as leaving the main-road 
opposite " Beacon House."] Here turn down to the right. You 
pass by the ofl&ces of *' Crowborough Warren," and a little lower 
get sight of the pleasantly situated residence of that name and 
descend into the wooded dingle below. Beyond the stream (5f w.) 
is a group of farm buildings and your road is the upper 
(right hand) one. This winds up steeply and emerges at a gate 
on to another high road (6j m.), which you cross and enter on the 
wild upland of Ashdown Forest. Follow the cart track, about due 
W., and you have on the right a pretty depression with a consider- 
able growth of hollies. The "forest" is otherwise devoid of trees 
hereabouts and is a rough common. In a trifle over ^ m. you again 
strike a main road at a junction, and the one opposite is that for 
East Grinstead. (The right hand one leads down to Hartfield 
village and station 3 m. from here.) 

Our road shortly afterwards drops steeply into a pretty unkempt 
valley where it crosses (9 m.) a tributary of the Medway. We 
ascend the road past a villa, rather an eyesore, called Holly Hill, 
and a few hundred yards beyond it keep to the left-hand road 
[the one diverging to the right leads in 2| m. to Hartfield 
Station] which gradually drops into the valley of the Medway and 
in company with the railway follows it up to Forest Row (12 m. ; 
an Inn near the Station ; Bramhletye Hotel in the village close to 
the church). The neighbourhood is picturesque and apparently 
growing in favour with city men, but it is rather low and relaxing 
in summer. The village has no marked features, and the church 
is small and iminteresting. 

A mile to the E., on the N. bank of the Medway, are ruins of Brambletye 
House, a favourite excursion^ 3 m. from East Grinstead. At a distance the 
ruins are picturesque, but are not of much interest. An older House existed on 
the spot, but the present remains belong to the one built by Sir Henry Compton. 
His arms and initials with those of his wife and the date 1631, are on the en- 
trance gateway. The scene of Horace Smith's now forgotten novel, Bramhletye 
House, is laid hera. In 1684 the property belonged to Sir James Eichards, who 
Is described as of Brambletye in the grant to him of a baronetcy in that year. In 
1736 his successor, whom tradition says was a Jacobite and had filled the house 
with arms, left or fled the country for Spain, and Brambletye was allowed to fall 
into decay. 

Beyond the church bear round to the right and follow the road 
under the railway. Just beyond this it forks, but only to unite 
again. The left-hand or new road is a little over half-a-mile, the 
right-hand one is steeper but something less than half-a-mile to 
the point of junction ; on foot the latter should be taken. You 
get a very pleasant view, left, over the valley including Brambletye 
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House {p, 11) and the spire of East Grinstead Chtirch is in sight 
all the way. About li m. from Forest Row you pass through the 
hamlet of Ashurstwood and 1^ m, further enter Bast Grinstead 
(p. 62). 



Branch rail cont.fromp. 10. After passing through a tunnel we 
cross the infant Ouse twice on the way to Buxted (13J ; Buxted 
Hotel, good inn, near station). 

It is a pleasant walk of about 2 m,, through Buxted Park to Uckfield. Take 
the road W. from the station, and after crossing the bridge over the Ouse enter 
the park by a gate on the left. If, however, you wish to see Buxted Church, 
continue up the road and turn to the left about i m. from the bridge. The 
Church is E.E., with a Dec. chancel, on the south side of which is the mortuary 
chapel of the Earls of Liverpool. In the chancel is a Brass to a priest (14th 
-cent.). The road past the church joins the route already indicated across the 
park, and you enter Uckfield at the top of the street. 

On the right is seen Buxted Park, and there is a pretty view 
down the vale to the South Downs. Uckfield (16^ ; MaiderCs 
Head, h.q.) is a pleasant country town of 2,000 inhah., in a 
pretty neighbourhood, but with no sights to detain the traveller. 
Within the grounds of The Bocks, to the W. of the town, the 
Hastings sand forms picfcuresque rocks about a small lake. The 
South Downs are seen on the right as we proceed to Isjield (18J ; 
small inn at sta.). 

Is/ield Church, a mile from the station through the village, has brasses and 
tombs of the Shurley family, the remains of whose seat. Infield Places now again 
a private residence, with some relics of its former importance, is on the left of 
the road a little beyond the turn to the Church. 

Crossing two channels of the Ouse, and passing Barconibe Mills 
(21), the downs of Cliff e Hill are on the left and on the opposite 
side Barcombe Church. The squat tower of old Hamsey Church is 
then seen on the left, and the line enters Xiewes (24 ; p. 66), of 
which it affords a pretty view. For the line on to Seaford, see 
p. 62, 



Rail contliiaed from p. 4. Half-a-mile after issuing from 
the tunnel S. of the station the line enters Sussex. Frant (37 m.; 
Inn at Bell's Yew Green, 200 yds. S.) is IJ m. E. of Frant village 
(p. 7) which is reached direct by the road over the line at Bell's 
Yew Green. The road in the opposite direction {i.e. W.) leads to 
Bayham Abbey (p. 8) and the pretty village of Lamberhurst 
(4J m.) which is in Kent. 

Wadhurst (39 m. ; Eailway Hotel) is nearly IJ m. N.W. of 
TXTadbarst (Queen^s Head Hotel), a large village 6 m. from Tun- 
bridge Wells on the direct road (p. 17) to Hastings. The church, 
600 ft. above the sea, has a spire, which is a landmark, but is chiefly 
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noteworthy for the iron grave-slabs, ranging from 1625 to 1799,. 
memorials of the now extinct industry of this district. 

Tbie Mount (private ; the Oratory^ <tc., accessible by favour only), a college 
belonging to the Fathers of Charity, is on the "W. of the railway, and is reached 
from the main road either (a) by a road, ^ m. long, which crosses the line ^ m. 
N. of the station, or (6) in 1 mile from Durgates, the hamlet at the junction of 
roads as you approach the village from the station. The house was converted 
to its present use in 1881, and the Oratory and the great Eood (in the Exhibition 
of 1851) in the Cloister are worth seeing. 

Onward, past Ticehurst Road (44^ m. ; Ticehurst village, p. 17, is 
3 m. N.W. by road) there is nothing calling for mention. The- 
little Biver Bother is crossed a mile short of Etcbing-bam 
(47^ m. ; Station Hotel), 

Ktcliliicliain Clmrcli (Keys at the Post Office, adjoining) is close to the 
station. It is large and interesting and was formerly surrounded by a moat 
connected with the Rother. The banner-shaped vane is original and bears the 
arms of William, lord of Etchingham, who built the church about 1386. The 
style is Late Decorated, but the details of a good deal of the work, notably the 
flamboyant tracery of the East window, suggest that a foreign architect was 
employed. The church consists of nave and aisles (with Eastern chantry 
chapeis), central tower, and a long chancel. The nave windows are curious. 
The screen and stall work are apparently as old as the church. The font and 
the priest's doorway on the S. of the chancel have been considered to belong to 
an earlier church. Of Brasses there are seven: — In the A chantry, Miz. 
Echyngham 1452, Agnes Oxenbridge 1480 ; here also is the helmet of Sir Geo. 
Strode, 16th cent. In the chancel immediately in front of the altar rails, Willm._ 
de Echingham 1388, the builder of the church ; a little west of this, Will'mus 
Echyngham 1412, lohanna his wife 1404, and Thomas their son 1444 ; on an 
altar tomb against the S. wall, Thomas Echyngham 1482. 

Etcltlngltam 1^ tat Ion (hy road) to Burivasli, 2^ m. ; Brlg:li fling; 

TVeedle (Obelisk), 5 ; Brlglitllng;, 5f ; Battle, lOj. Or (straight on 

from the Needle) l^Vood's Corner, 6 (Dallington church \ m. from here) and 
Battle, llj. N.B. From Dallington it is 5J m. to Heathfleld Station, p. 39. 
This walk or drive from Burwash to Battle affords fine views, and Brightling 
Observatory is interesting. From Etchingham Station take the road past the 
church. This steadily ascends to Bur-wasli (Bear Inn), 2J m., where tlie 
church has a very Early Norman tower with balustered windows,commonly called 
Anglo-Saxon. In the wall of the N. aisle is the earliest known example of Sussex 
foimdry work, an iron slab, 14th cent., bearing a cross and the inscription 
Orate p. annema Jfwne Coline. Turn to the left immediately beyond the church. 
This road descends to the Dud well stream (J m.) and crosses it just below the 
mill. It then ascends all the way to Brightling Needle (2^ m. from Burwash ; 
647 ft. above the sea), an obelisk erected by " honest Jack Fuller," of 
Eose Hill, the eccentric M.P. for Sussex at the beginning of this century, 
who *' swore at the Speaker and was publicly reprimanded for the offence." At 
the cross-roads near the Needle keep straight on for a few hundred yards if you 
are going to the Observatory (shown), also founded by Mr. Fuller who was an 
earnest patron of science. You can reach Brightling either by taking the road 
which doubles back, on the left, a short distance beyond the Observatory, or by 
returning to the cross-roads and then turning to the right. 

For H^ood^s Corner (OW Swan) keep straight on from the Observatory 
another mile. Balllng^ton is abt. A m. S.W. and it is worth a visit for 
the sake of the view from the churchyard. Proceed \ m. W. from 
"Wood's Comer, along the main road and take the road on the left. The 
church was rebuilt in 1864, except the tower. For distances see above. 

Near the Needle, the left hand (east) road skirts Brightling Park (formerly 
Jtose Bill) to Brlfflitllngr (Inn : Fuller's Arms). The church, chiefly 
Perpend., adjoins the park. There is a large pjrramid, the mausoleum of Mr.. 
Fuller above named. From the village our road still skirts the park and is 
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14 ROBERTSBRIDGE. 

steadily down hill for 1^ m., when it ascends again and J m. onward joins the 
main road (from Wood's Corner, p. 13, to Battle) where we turn to the left. 
A mile further the road forks, but both branches lead to Battle. The le/t-h&nd 
road passes Netherfield Church (modern) and then descends rapidly (300 /f. in 
IJ m.) to the vallej', and a steep pitch thence leads up to the London road just 
outside Battle, 3 m. this way from the fork. The right-h&nd road is better for 
wheels, but commands no particular views. It descends tlirough woodland for 
about a mile, and is then only slightly undulating. Some 2 m. from the fork 
you join the Battle and Lewes road, and for Battle (If m. further) turn to the 
left. 

Rohertsbridge (49i m. ; George^ Q.) is a village with nothing 
to show the visitor, hut is the nearest point on the railway for 
Bodiam Castle, on the way to which the pedestrian will pass the 
scanty remains of Rohertsbridge Abbey. 

Rohertsbridge Abbey. On reaching the village street (J m.) turn to the left 
and then at once take the lane on the right. This leads in a mile to the abbey, 
a Cistercian foundation, 1176. The only part well preserved is a crypt under 
the small farm-house. Above ground are some fragments of the chapel, and in 
an out-house some of the cloister. 

Bodiam Castle (4f m. by road, through Salehurst, where the restored church is 
worth a passing visit), on foot is 3^ m. from Rohertsbridge Station. Proceed to 
the abbey {above) and follow the farm road. This in a trifling distance becomes 
a footpath alongside the Bother. About 1^ m. from the abbey you reach a main 
road and turn to the left along it for a few hundred yards to a bridge over 
the Bother. Take the footpath on the right hand down the N. bank of the 
stream to Bodiam Bridge (" Castle Hotel ^^ an inn) and thence turn to the right 
opposite the inn. For Bodiam Castle see jp. 28. 

South of Rohertsbridge comes Mountfield tunnel on the way to 
"Battle (55^ m. ; 'p, 18) beyond which cuttings interfere with 
the view. Close to the point where the S.E.R. and L.B. & S.C.R. 
join company is We%t St. Leonard's (60^ m.), the first of the 
Hastings stations on our route. Then through a tunnel we reach 
St. Xieonard's (Warrior Square), 61 m., and through another 
tunnel Hastlngrs (62 m. ; Ref. Rm. ; seep. 23). 
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London to Tunbridge Wells and Hastings by road. 

Remarks. — This journey as far as Tunbridge Wells, being 
chiefly in Kent we only give brief particulars for the use of cyclists.- 
The country, on both the routes described to Tunbridge Wells, is 
beautiful and if one is to be taken on the outward and the other 
on the return journey it will be better to go by way of Westerham 
and return by Sevenoaks. Between Tunbridge -Wells and Hastings 
there are opportunities of varying the route. 

Xiondon Brldgre to Croydon 9^ m.* ; TXTesterliain 21| m. ; 
Sdenbrldgre 27| m. ; Tunbridgre IVeUs 39| m. The direct 
road goes by Brixton Church, Streatham Hill, Streatham, and 
Thornton Heath to Croydon, where keep on straight through the 
town and beyond it, till you turn to left near Bed Deer Inn (11 m.). 
Thence it is a steep climb up to Sanderstead, 12| m., and a 
steadier rise to TXrarUng-bam, 14^ m. (right-hand road at the 
LeatJier Bottle), Beyond Warhngham still follow the main road 
which gradually ascends by Worms Heath to Botley Hill (850 feet) 
at a junction (18 m.) of roads ; splendid view. Turn to the left 
and take the left-hand road of the two in that direction. 

Tlie Danger Board refers to the right-hand one of these two, wliich is pre- 
cipitous. It passes Tits3y Church, 1 m., skirts Titsey Park, and leads up through 
Lhnpsfield to the Godstone and Westerliam road, the last named place being 5 m. 
this way from Botley Hill. 

Our road descends gradually to Tatsfield Church, left, and the 
second Danger Board refers to the steep pitch (often loose) below it. 
Thence crossing the " Pilgrims' Boad " and entering Kent it is a 
good run to Westerham, 22 m. 

H^efiterbam (terminus of S.E.K. branch from Dunton Green. Hotels : 
King's Arms ; Crown^ H. Q. ; Fountain Coffee Tavern^ berls. Distances by road : 
B. to lUverJiead and Soveuoaks, 6 m. ; W. to (iodstone, GJ m. ; S. to Edenbridge, 
h^m) is a town o*f 2,500 inhab.in a lovely neighbourliood. The Church is of no 
great interest, but the view from the churchyard is very beautiful. Witliin the 
Church is a monument to General Wolfe (1726-59), the hero of Quebec, who was 
born liere ; also some brasses. 

The main road to Edenbridge turns to the right from the 
Sevenoaks road a little E. of the Church and goes over Crockham 
Hill. Cyclists had better go down the town (as for Godstone) and 
turn to tiie left through an open gateway, by Squerryes Court. It 
is a long hill up to Kent Hatch, If m. Turn to the left and 
descend first gradually and then steeply by a rough and winding 
road. The main road is then joined and beyond Crockham HiU 
hamlet is chiefly downhill to the S.E.B. Edenbridge Station 4^ m. 
and Edenbridge (5^ m. ; Station on direct Eastbourne and Tun- 
bridge Wells line of L.B. & S.C.B. Albion Hotel, White Horse, q.), 
where the country around is dull and the village and Church offer 
little to detain the traveller. [Hevcr Castle is more easily reached 

• South Croydon Station, a little K. of our road, is a good starting point and 
reduces the distance to TunLriilge Wells to 29 m. 
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on foot from Hever Station, see p. 39.] Go through the village, 
by the main road which | m. beyond, at Dencross, turns to the 
left. At Cowden Pound, 2 m. further, you turn to the left, skirt 
Falconhurst Court, right, and beyond the railway reach Markbeech 
hamlet. Turn to the right just past the School, and about J m, 
onward sharply to the left and follow that road past (Chidding- 
stone) Hoath, 10| m* and alongside Stonewall Park. About a mile 
beyond the Hoath turn to the left and when the road forks, J /«• 
further on, go down the right-hand one which is steep and bends 
sharply to the left just beyond Walter's Green. At the bottom 
you cross the Medway and ascend steeply to Fordcomb, 14 m. Turn 
to the right and skirting Ashurst Park, right, in another mile you 
join the main road and turn to the left and have a good run of 
2^ m. direct to Tunbridge Wells, crossing the common from 
Bishop's Down Spa by Major York's Eoad. 

London Brldgre to Sevenoaks, 24^, Tanl>ridgre Station, 
31^, and Tunbridgre TVells, 36 m. by road. 

This route is by New Cross (3| m.) where we turn to the right 
at the Marquis of Granby Pub. Ho., and to the right again at 
Lewisham Bridge (5 m.). Thence straight on and up to Southend 
(7i w), after which it is a stiff ascent to Bromley (10 m. ; 
Bell H.Q.). At the Bell Hotel turn to the right and after a sharp 
drop, beyond the station, you ascend by Mason's Hill and have a 
good run to Bromley Common (12 m. ; do not turn to the right) 
beyond which comes a dip to Lock's Bottom and then another rise 
followed by a pleasant descent to Farnhorough (14 m. ; New Inn), 
The descent to Green Street Green requires care, and then comes a 
long ascent past Halstead Station and a corresponding descent 
(with fine view) to Dunton Green (21 m.). Thence, after crossing 
the Darenth, it is a gentle ascent through Riverhead (22 m. ; 
Amherst Arms; keep straight on) to Sevenoaks Station (Tubb's 
Hill) and a long climb to Sevenoaks (24^ w. ; D(yrset Arms). For 
the road thence to Tunbridge and Tunbridge Wells seep. 3. 

Tunbrldg-e IVells to Battle and Hasting-s, by road. 

Distances : Frant, 2J m. ; Wadhurst, 6J ; Ticehurst, 10 ; Hurst Green, 13| ; 
Robertsbridge, 16 ; Battle, 20f ; Hastings (Albert Memorial), 27^ direct ; 28| rid 
Ore. 

Hurst Green to Bodiam Bridge (for Castle),' 4 m. ; Hastings (direct), 16 ; rid 
Ore, 17i. 

^Hastings is to he headquarters foi' a time, then Battle Abbey (Tuesday qft.) can 
be conveniently visited from there, and Bodiam Castle (p. 28) may with advantage 
he taken on the route to Hastings. 

Whichever route be taken the country is generally well wooded 
and the views, especially from Frant, delightful. There are a 
good many stiff hills, but the roads are good on the whole. 

To Frant see p. 7. A little beyond the village turn to the lefti 
For a mile that road descends gradually, then drops sharply to 
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Riverhall Bridge and ascends steeply, past Wadhurst Station 
(5 m. ; p. 12). At Durgate, 1 m. further, keep straight on to the 
village of TVadburst (6^ m. ; p. 12). About i m, beyond that, at 
Stone Gross, keep to the left hand road which thence skirts the S. 
side of Whiligh, the seat of the Courthopes. 

A. road diverges to the right, | m. jfrom Stone Cross, to Stonegate and Ticehurst 
Road Station, p. 13. 

Messrs. Newington's upper-class Asylums for the insane are 
passed as we approach Ticeburst (10 m. ; Bell Inn) where the 
Church (a trifle to the right of the main road) has some remains 
of old glass, a parvise (now vestry) with an ancient door, over the 
porch, and the well preserved Brass of John Wybarne and his two 
wives, 1490. 

Just beyond Ticehurst, the Flimwell and Rye road diverges on 
the left. We keep straight on and have a two-mile descent 
followed by a sharp rise of f m. to the Battle and Hastings road, 
where we turn to the right (and avoiding the left-hand road } m. 
further) arrive at Hurst Green (13| m. ; George Hotel, Q.) a 
considerable hamlet, IJ m. N.E. of Etchingham Station, with a 
small Church built in 1884. 

Hurst Qreen to Bodlam Brldgei, 4 m. PoUow the Hastings road to 
.St/ per Hill, f m., and take the left hand road. At the cross-roads at Junction 
Inn, 2| m., keep straight on. It is a sharp descent to Bodlam Bridge 
(4 m. ; Castle Hotel) which is close to the Castle (p. 28). The road to Hastings 
is described the reverse way (p. 28). 

At the top of Silver Hill, | m. S. of Hurst Green and a fine 
view point take the right-hand road {Danger Board) which is very 
steep. At the foot of the hill we cross the River Bother to Roberts- 
bridge (16 m. ; George Hotel, q. ; p, 14). The road rises steadily 
to John^s Cross, 17f w., and there forks. Both roads lead to 
Battle. 

Right-hand road (3 m.). This is quite straight and the less 
interesting of the two. It descends to a level crossing (| m.) over 
the railway ; is up and down for the next 1 J w. and then ascends 
steeply, latterly by a deep cutting (below the Watch Oak) to the N. 
end of High Street, Battle. 

Left-hand road (4 m.). This is the direct Hastings road. At 
Vinehall (| m.) keep to the right and | m. further to the right 
again. It is a sharp dip down to Whatlington (2^ m.), and a similar 
rise beyond it. The restored little Church is worth seeing. There 
is a Brass to Alice Dunck, 1627. A little above the Church is a 
bridge over the railway, and thence the road wriggles steadily 
uphill till it overlooks Battle (p. 18), to which it then descends 
and by Mount Street enters High Street, where turn to the left for 
hotels and the Abbey. 

Sattle to Hasttngrs, direct, 6^ m. ; vid Ore, 8 ; for details see 
pp. 27, 28. From the Abbey follow the street past the Church and, 

Sussex 
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at a fork below that, keep to the right. At the Railway Inn keep 
straight on over the railway and up Battle Hill, rather steep. 
Then the road rises steadily for If m. and presently follows the 
wall of Beauport Park. When it forks, the right-hand road is the 
direct one — a steep and straight descent to Silver Hill, where for 
Hastings you keep nearly straight on, bearing to the left a short 
distance further. For the W. end of St. Leonard's turn to the 
right at Silver Hill. 

For the Ore route, keep straight on at the Beauport fork, past 
the Harrow Inn, The views onward to Ore are delightful. Below 
Ore Church begins a long and steep descent to Hastings, which is 
entered by the picturesque Old London Road and High St. At 
the foot of the latter turn to the right along George St. to the 
Parade. For Basting-s, see p. 23. 



^mt. 



Hotels : Star, George (H.Q.), in High Street ; Railicay, a roadside inn, at 
the end of Station Boad. 

On^nibns from Station to the abbey or hotels 6d. 

]>i8tances : by road, Ashbumham Place, 4 m. ; Bodiam Castle, 8 ; Brigh- 
ton, 33^ ; Eastbourne, 17^ ; Hastings, 6 J ; Hurstmonceux Castle, 15 J ; Lewes, 
24| ; Normanhurst Court, 3 ; Pevensey, llf ; Bobertsbridge, 4| ; Tunbridge 
Weils, 20j, 

Battle (pop. abt. 3,500) takes its name from the ' battle of 
Hastings ' and is a quiet little market-town consisting chiefly of 
one street extending for about a mile north-west from the neigh- 
bourhood of the railway station. The only object that constitutes 
it a show-place is the famous abbey, but apart from this and its 
historical associations the neighbourhood is so pleasant that the 
town is a good headquarters for a holiday. Unfortunately, comfort- 
able lodgings are rather scarce. 

^ Where the road from the Station runs into another, turn to the 
right. The part of the town first reached is called ' the Lake,' 
possibly a corruption of the old name Senlac (or Santlache) which 
popular etymology has interpreted, without warrant, * lake of 
blood,* as though marking the chief place of slaughter in the 
battle. 

At the top of the "Lake " the line of the houses on the left is 
continued by the wall of the abbey and here, on the right, is the 
Parlsli Clmrcli (key at the Parish Clerk^s., He is generally in 
attendance on Tuesday s)^ which those who plan extending their 
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journey to Normanhurst (p. 21) will find it convenient to visit first. 
It was founded in the reign of Henry I. by the monks, for the use 
of the population which had gathered about the abbey. The monk 
who served it was styled decanus^ and the incumbent is still, by 
courtesy, *the dean of Battle,' though the * peculiar' has been 
abolished. Externally the building appears as a large and comely 
church without any marked features. Internally it lacks dignity, 
owing to the cutting short of the Nave pillars by the seats and the 
slight elevation of the Chancel. The style ranges from Trans.- 
Norman to Perpendicular but is chiefly Early English. The 
pillars of the Nave arcades are alternately round and octagonal 
and have plainly sculptured capitals. At the east end of the south 
aisle was the Chapel of St. Catherine^ perhaps the most utterly 
legendary of all the saints retained in the Anglican calendar (Nov. 
25). Note the remains of her "wheel" in the canopy of a niche. 
The story is that for rejecting the advances of the Emperor Maxi- 
minus she was condemned to the spiked wheel, which was shattered 
by angeUc hands. 

In the 1st window from the "W., in the N. aisle is a figure with pall and crozier, 
probably St. Thomas of Canterbury. The other windows hare fragments of old 
glass. There are the following brasses : E. end of N. aisle, Eliz. Alfraye, 1601; 
W. of chancel arch, Wm. Arnold, half-length in armour, 1436 ; in the Sanctuary, 
two deans, Robt. Clere, abt. 1440, and John Wythines, 1616 ; in Lady Chapel, 
John Lowe, in plate armour, 1426. 

On the North side of the Chancel is the marble tomb of Sir 
Antbony Browne and his wife Alice {d. 1540) with effigies. Sir 
Ajithony was standard-bearer and Master of the horse to Henry VIII. 
from whom he received a grant of the abbey at the Dissolution. 
The lady Alice was a daughter of Sir John Gage of Firle, one of 
Henry's " visitors." The date and age of the husband are left 
blank, showing that the tomb was erected in his lifetime. 

In the churchyard at the east end of the chancel is the tomb of Isaac Ingall, 
aged 120. He had been porter at the abbey. The house adjoining the north 
side of the churchyard is the " deanery." 

On quitting the church we follow the abbey wall to the Market 
Green, an open space in front of the abbey and at the foot of High 
Street. Battle Abbey: Tuesdays only, noon to ^ p.m, ; tickets, 
gratis, of Ticehurst, stationer, in High Street, opposite the Star 
'Hotel. 

History. On the death of Edward the Confessor, Harold, son of Earl 
Oodwine, was elected king and crowned at Westminster, Jan. 6, 1066. During 
the summer he guarded the South-Bast coast against threatened invasion by . 
Duke William of Normandy. On Sept. 6, the lack of supplies compelled him to 
disband most of his men, and he had scarcely done this when tidings came of the 
landing in Northumbria of Earl Tostig, his banished brother, and Harold 
Hardrada, king of Norway. He crushed this invasion at the battle of Stamford 
Bridge (Sep. 25), and was resting his troops at York when the news arrived of 
William's landing on the undefended coast at Pevensey (Sept. 29). Harold 
hastened back to Loudon, where he spent about a week in organising his troops, 
and then marched into Sussex. William had meanwhile gone to Hastings and 
built a castle of wood on the spot now marked by ithe ruins of a later strong- 
hold. 
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The ground now occupied by the town and abbey of Battle was then 
apparently a wild uninhabited spot, a spur projecting southward from the hills 
further north. The lie of the ground is not very apparent to the traveller approach- 
ing from the railway, because the rapid slope on either hand is hidden by the 
houses, but the road ascends to and approximately follows the ridge. You will 
notice the fall on the E. side from the churchyard, and from the Abbey Terrace 
the slope on the other flank will be seen. 

On the 13th Oct. William's army lay at Telham, the high ground (400 ft.) on 
the left of the road from Hastings and about a mile South of Harold's position, 
the site of the abbey. Th^ spot where Harold himself set up his ensigns, the 
golden Dragon of Wessex and the royal Standard, we shall see presently, for 
it was the king's own station and the spot where he fell. William's ri^ht wing was 
stationed near the present railway station and his left to the west of the abbey 
grounds. His centre, which he commanded in person, was opposite Harold's 
centre, which consisted of the victors at Stamfdfd Bridge and the best of the 
rest of the English. The Norman troops included archers and cavalry, neither 
of which arms were found among the English, whose regularly armed troops 
had javelins and battleaxes. Harold had strengthened his naturally strong 
position by a formidable barricade or breastwork, and against this the Normans 
were hurled in vain. The English had but to hold their ground, and mere 
failure to carry it would have meant the withdrawal of the Normans for want 
of supplies. Harold's orders were imperative on this head and were obeyed by 
the main body, but the temptation to chase the retreating left wing of the 
Normans was too strong for some of the ill-armed levies whom he had placed in 
Ids rear. These pursuers the raUied Normans cut to pieces, and William once 
more fiercely attacked the English centre. Failine to carry it, he ordered a feigned 
retreat of his whole line. Still the English centre seems to have remained 
steady, but the light troops on their right went in pursuit. The Normans turned 
and then effected a lodgement on the hill and the day was then practically 
lost to the English. Harold presently feU, pierced in the eye by an arrow, and 
by William's orders was buried under a cairn on the rocks at Hastings. The 
body was afterwards translated to Waltham Abbey. In fulfilment of a vow, 
made before the fight, William foimded the Abbey before 1076, but it was not 
consecrated tiU 1095, by Anselm under Rufus. The monks were Benedictines 
from the famous Abbey of Marmoutiers, founded at Tours, by St. Martin, to 
whom the abbey was dedicated. It was from the first independent of the see of 
Chichester, and was one of the Great Abbeys. 

At the Dissolution Henry YIII. granted the abbey, then valued at £987 per 
annum, to Sir Anthony Browne (p. 19), from whose descendant, the 6th Viscount 
Montague of Cowdray, it passed by sale to the Websters, and in like manner 
from them to the Duke of Cleveland, then Lord Harry Yane. 

The famous Roll of Battle Abbey ^ a list of the knights who came 
over in the train of the Conqueror, is a late compilation, made 
when a Norman lineage had become fashionable. The MS. is 
said to have been burnt in the fire at Cowdray, p. 117. 

The noble Gateway is chiefly Decorated in style, and was 
erected under a license to fortify the monastery, granted in 1339. 
The long east wing of the front, with late windows, was for a time 
used as the town hall, but is now only a wall. On the west was the 
Giiesthousej now called the Almonry and still habitable. On the 
ground, about 50 yards in front of the gateway, is an iron ring 
which is said to have been used in bull-baiting. 

Passing under the groined gateway, in which is the porter's 
lodge, the guide (gratuity) takes us in charge. On the left is the 
inhabited portion of the abbey, of which the side we see consists of 
the AbboVs lodge ^ the AbboVs Hall^ and the (modem) Library. In 
the absence of the family the Ball is shown to visitors. It is a 
fine chamber, 57 ft. by 31 ft., with an open roof and Decorated 
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windows, and contains some relics of the battle, some fine tapestry, 
and portraits of the Duke and Duchess of Cleveland. 

Beyond the Library we come to the Terrace^ overlooking the 
battlefield, and see the rising ground to the left — Telham — ^whence 
the Normans marched to attack Harold. This terrace occupies 
the site of a Banqueting Hall, built by Sir Anthony Browne, of 
which the two towers at the west end are a remnant. The usual 
route is then past the west side of the house and round the north 
end to the Cloisterst Perpendicular, of which a fine arcade is incor- 
porated with the east front. The next object is the 12th century 
Refectory, of which the walls and one lofty gable remain. Under 
this is a vaulted crypt divided into three chambers : the Day Room^ 
the MonWs Parlour ^ and the (?) Library (certainly no* the kitchen). 
Of the Abbey Cbureli only the site (now garden) marked by a 
few fragments is extant. It must have been 300 ft. long. The 
guide points out the position of the high altar which was placed 
on the spot where Harold fell. " The place actually shown is a 
wrong one, as the altar of the Lady Chapel has been mistaken for 
the high altar, but it is easy to tell within a few feet where the 
high altar must have stood." — Freeman. Notice the yew hedge. 



SSalhs attb ^unmam from Rattle. 

(1.) To xrormanliurst (3 m. by road ; public conveyances, 
2s. there and back each passenger, on Tuesdays, which is 
the only public day. Admission by ticket, Is. each, sold by 
Ticehurst, stationer. High St.). The drive is of no particular 
interest. You take the Lewes road, the left-hand one, at the top 
of the town, and at 1^ m. (^ m. beyond the Union) the left-hand 
one again. You can either keep straight on from there for about 
a mile to the North entrance or, better, turn to left in about J m. 
to the East entrance. Normanhurst is the modern seat of Lord 
Brassey. The view from the house is delightful, the grounds are 
beautifully planted, and in the house are endless'objects of interest 
collected the world over. Externally it is scarcely beautiful. 

A pleasant way (about 3 m.) of returning on foot is to leave the grounds at the 
East entrance and there to turn to the right. The road leads in 11 w. to the 
village of Catsfleld, where the restored little church is ^ m. to the S.E. on a by- 
road. Church House (now miscalled Catsfield Place), close to the church, was the 
residence of the "Wm. Markwick whose naturalist's calendar is appended to 
White's Selborne. If you do not care to see Catsfield, turn to the left either at 
Park Gate, about ^ m. from the East entrance of Normanhurst, or to the left ^ m. 
further on. In the latter case the la'ne leads down through a wood to the Powder 
Mills (Wilks, Pigou & Co). Turn to the left at the corner of the wood and then 
in a few yards to the right along the embankment of Powder Mill Pond. At the 
end of it bear up to the left and follow the by-road which skirts the W. side of 
the Abbey park and leads to the Market Green at Battle. 

(2.) Asbbumliam Park (Earl of Ashburnham). The mansion, 
not shown, is about 4 m, from Battle, and adjoining it is the parish 
church, built in 1665, but with a Perpend, tower. The well timbered 
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park is worth a visit. The route is the same as for Normanhurst 
North entrance ( p. 21). Thence through the park it is 1^ m. to the 
church. 

(3.) To Sedleseombe, 3^ m. on foot. Take the road which 
diverges to the left from ' the Lake ' opposite the Chequers Inn. 
This leads past the Schools and Cemetery and over the railway to 
the Great Wood (| m. from Battle Church). The cart-road goes 
straight through the wood for about a mile and then turns to the 
left, and in ^ wi. more joins the Hastings road. There turn to 
the left, and when the road forks take the right-hand branch and 
keep to it up the straggling picturesque street of Sedleseombe. 
The Church is at the top of the village, and you can return to 
Battle by turning to the left along a by-road a few hundred yards 
further on. In this way you will cross one main road in ^ m. 
and join another J m. further on. There turn down to the 
left to "Wliatllnsrton, where the little church is worth a 
visit. Thence the main road leads in If m. to Battle, which is 
entered by Mount Street. 

(4.) To xretberfleld Clmrcli, 2 m. The church is small 
and modem. The road is hilly, but commands pleasant views. 
At the top of the town take the London, right-hand, road. Do- 
not turn up to the Watch Oak, but a little further on take the road 
on the left hand. This drops sharply into the valley, and then 
rises continuously all the way to Netherfield Church (443 ft. 
above sea level). The name Netherfield — i.e., Lower&eld — seems 
inappropriate. It belongs properly to a yet more elevated spot, 
a mile further W., which was so called to distinguish it from 
ground to the North of it, which is some feet higher. Continuing 
along the road a mile past the church to Netherfield proper, you 
might return to Battle in SJm. by the Lewes road, which is 
pleasantly wooded and downhul for half that distance. 

For Robertsbrldire see p. 14, and Bodlam Castle p. 28. 

The latter 8 m. is reached by Whatlington, Vinehall, and Cripps's 
Comer. For Burstmonceuz see p. 49. 
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Approaclies : rail, pp. 3 & 56 ; road, pp. 15 — 18. 

Railway Stations : Bastings^ S.E.B. and L3. & S.G.B. for Hastings E. of 
Hastings Pier. 
St. Leonard^ i^ Warrior Square (both companies), for the greater part of 

St. Leonard's ; also for Bohemia and Silverhill. 
St. Leonard's Marina (or Bopeep\ L.B. & S.O.R. only. 
West St. Leonard's, S.E.R. only. 
The two last stations are outside the town at the West end. 

Motels : on or near the sea-front E. of Hastings Pier, in order from E. to W. :— 

Albion (H.Q.) and Marine, Marine Parade. 

Royal Oak (commercial), Castle Street ; Castle, Wellington Square, quite- 
near the sea. 

Queen's, Carlisle Parade ; Albany, Robertson Terrace. 

Palace, White Rock, close to Hastings Pier. 
On the sea-front between Hastings and St. Leonard's Piers : — 

Grand, Verulam Place, facing Hastings Pier. 

Alexandra and Eversfield, Eversfleld Place. 

Royal Saxon, Grand Parade (corner of London Road). 

Royal Victoria, Marina, facing St. Leonard's Pier. 

Highlands (commercial), West Hill, St. Leonard's, above and behind West 
Marina. 

Waverley (Temp.), Havelock Road. 

Private Hotels ; Edinburgh ; Gifford's ; Warrior Square, in Warrior 
Square ; Grosvenor, White Rock. Shaftesbury (2 gns. a week), Wellington 
Square. 

BCydropatlftic Establislftinent : at Belmont on the Old London Road. 

Batlfts : Hastings, White Rock, opposite the Palace Hotel. Large Swimming 
Baths (tepid) for gentleman ; another for ladies. Open 7 a.m. to dusk ; 
Sundays 7—10 a.m. Royal, Marina, adjoining St. Leonard's Pier. Open 

7 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; Sundays 7—10 a.m. Faulkner's Turkish, White Rock. From 

8 a.m. to 6 p.m., 2s. Bd. ; 5 — 8 p.m., Is. 9d. 

Post Office : Chief Office, Queen's Road, near the Albert Memorial ; chief 
office for St. Leonard's, Victoria Hotel. 

Reereation Grounds : Alexandra Park, chief entrance at the bottom of 
St. Helen's Road beyond the railway. St. Leonard's Gardens, a short 
distance inland from St. Leonard's Pier. Gensing Gardens, London Road, 
St. Leonard's. 

Tbeatre : Gaiety, Queen's Road, near the Albert Memorial. 

Omnibuses : from the Albert Memorial to the W. End of St. Leonard's ; to 
Alexandra Park ; to Silverhill ; to High Street, Hastings, and Ore. 

Carriages : 1 horse fly (1 to 6 passengers) Is. 6d. per mile— 9rf. each ^ m. 
extra; Zs. per hour, 9d. each J hr. extra. Smaller vehicles (1 to 4 

rissengers). Is. per mile, 2s. 6d. per hour with 6d. each | m., or 7^, each 
hr. extra. 
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Hastings and St. Leonardos (pop. of the municipal borough, 
about 50,000) have for many years formed one town. The boun- 
dary between them is at the archway at the west end of Grand 
Parade, so that the seafront proper to St. Leonard's is the 
Marina, nearly a mile long, while to Hastings appertains the 
mile-and-a-hali of parades extending eastward from the Archway 
to the Fishmarket at the foot of the old town. Very often, how- 
ever, St. Leonard's is made to include the fashionable west end of 
Hastings, as if the point of division were in the neighbourhood of 
the Hastings Pier. 

Of seaside towns on the Sussex coast, Hastings is not only the 
oldest and most genial in climate, but by far the most picturesque 
both in itself and its neighbourhood. Unlike Brighton and East- 
bourne, it is a place with a history, and at least 800 years before 
they emerged from the condition of villages it was a place of some 
importance. 

The History of Hastings is intimately connected with the physical changes 
which have taken place on tMs part of the coast owing to the eastward 
drift of the shingle. When the Haestingau clan of the South Saxons settled here 
there were two inlets or havens formed by the mouths of two brooks. Of these 
streams one, afterwards known as the Priory Brook, entered the sea in the 
neighbourhood of the present Carlisle Parade, the other ,called the Bourne, 
flowing down the valley between the East and West Hills debouched near the 
Fishmarket. It was about the former of these havens that the Saxon town arose, 
and this haven it was that Offa of Mercia gave (about 792) to the abbey of St. 
Denis, and in this town that -Slthelstan (940-6) established a mint. Already in 
Edward the Confessor's reign (1042-66) the port was jeopardised by the advancing 
shingle, and his grant of Hastings to the Abbey of F6camp— the occupation of 
the Seine valley by the Normans having meanwhile cancelled the grant to St. 
Denis — ^led to the founding of a *' New Burgh " (so called in Domesday) in the 
Bourne Valley. The exact date when the original harbour was choked and the 
valley behind it left to sUt up is not on record, but in the 14th century the New 
Burgh had become the second Hastings and the first had disappeared. The 
Confederation of the Cinque Ports— Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, Romney, and 
Hythe — was constituted by the Confessor, and under the Norman and Angevin 
dynasties became of national importance, first as a link between the two sides of 
the channel and later as a prime source of naval defence against continental 
attacks. Hastings from the first held the leading place in the Confederation and 
retained it to the last, long after its value as a port had disappeared. The growth 
of " the two Ancient Towns " of Winchelsea and Rye from the 11th century 
onward, marked the deterioration of the port of Hastings. After the battle 
of Hastings (p. 20) William had erected a castle on the West Hill, and this with 
his castle at Dover secured his communications with Normandy. The fate of the 
Bourne Haven was similar to that of the Priory Haven. By 1544 the waves and 
the king's enemies had reduced Hastings to a pitiable condition, and efforts to 
provide a substitute for a harbour by the erection of a pier were defeated by the 
sea. The place with the dignity of premier Cinque Port sank into the condition 
of an inconsiderable village, and it was not till near the end of the 18th century 
that it began to be the resort of sumaner visitors and in winter of invalids seeking 
a mild and sheltered retreat. The town then comprised little more than the " old 
town" of High Street and All Saints' Street, but it thenceforward spread westward 
along the shore below the West Hill. In 1828 St. Leonard's proper, i.e. west of the 
Archway, was founded as a seaside resort, and both places gradually approached 
each other, so that some 25 years later they formed a nearly continuous seafront, 
which has of late years been improved until it is among the pleasantest in these 
islands. 
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The fashionable part of the joint town lies on both sides of 
Warrior Square, between Carlisle Parade on the east to St. 
Leonard's Pier on the west. The western part of the long frontage 
is not more sheltered from winds than Brighton or Eastbourne, 
but its eastern end, e.g. Robertson Terrace, is probably as protected 
a spot as any facing the sea on the S.E. coast. The old town and 
its westward extension below the West Hill is the warmest part of 
the place in winter and in summer distinctly relaxing. The 
essentials of drainage and water supply are well provided for 
throughout, and the large percentage of sunshine during the winter 
half of the year makes Hastings bright when London and even the 
country inland are overcast. Of residences a little removed from 
the shore the Hydropathic Establishment, formerly the seat of Mr. 
F. North, M.P., is particularly well placed. 

Of Public Buildings, the Albert Memorial clock-tower, at the 
junction of Robertson St. and Queen's Road ; and the Municipal 
Buildings in the latter street may be mentioned. The handsomest 
churches are St. PauVs, Church Road, and Christckurch (daily 
services), London Road, both modem and within a short distance 
of Warrior Square. 

There are two promenade piers (2d.) : — Hasting^s Pier, opposite 
White Bock Place ; and St. Leonardos Pier, opposite the Marina. 
The former affords the best general view of the seafront which to 
the eastward is picturesquely dominated by the ruins of the Castle. 
The Hastings Baths, close to the pier, are admirably appointed. ^ 

The Castle [adm. Sd. ; week days only) is a fragmentary ruin 
on the precipitous western spur of West Hul. The site has been 
laid out as a pleasure ground and furnished with seats. The 
remains include parts of the main entrance on the north side, of 
three semicircular. towers on the east, and a considerable portion of 
a square and of a round tower on the west. Li excavating in 1824, 
the remains of the free chapel of St. Mary in the Castle were dis- 
covered, and a pointed arch has been rebuilt. William the 
Conqueror erected a castle here, some say of wood. The present 
ruins are later. " The Counts d'Eu held it till 1221, when it 
lapsed to the Crown ; and under the Earls of Richmond, who were 
also Dukes of Brittany, it fell to pieces irreparably. As early as 
the beginning of the 14th cent, it was fit for nothing more warlike 
than to be handed over to ecclesiastics as a place of residence. 
The Lancastrian Jiings having come into possession, the ruined 
castle passed from them to the family of Hastings, afterwards 
Earls of Huntingdon, and then to the Pelhams." Burrows. The 
view of Hastings, old and new, is complete and extends westward 
past St. Leonard's to Eastbourne and Beachy Head. 

To the N.E. of the ruins is an ancient earthwork known as the 
Ladies Parleur. The hill beyond this has been purchased by the 
corporation for a free Recreation Ground. 

Sojourners at St. Leonard's will of course explore the " old 
town " of Hastings proper. The streets are narrow and still more 
or less old fashioned, and the top of High St. and All Saints Street 
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where they join and become the Old London Boad is picturesque 
with trees. Of the old churches St. Clement's (on the left of High 
St., just beyond the Swan Hotel) and A II Suints^ (at the top of AU 
Saints' Street) nothing of much interest can be said. Both are 
Perpend., and St. Clement's, which represents an older building, 
nearer the sea and destroyed by it in the 13th cent., has two 
Brasses : Thomas Weekes and his wife, 1663 ; and John Barley 
and his wife, 1601. All Saints', also the representative of an 
older foundation, has a vaulted belfry, sedilia, and a piscina in 
the chancel. There is, too, a brass to Thomas Goodenough and 
his wife. 

St. Clement^s Caves (6cf., weekdays only ; Thurs. evening they are lit 
up) are on the E. slope of "West Hill and of little interest. They are said to 
have been used by smugglers. They can be reached in several ways : from the 
"West Hill, near the Lighthouse ; by steps opposite the tower of St. Clement's 
Church ; or by steps from G-eorge St. 

At the top of High Street, on the right hand side is the B.C. 
Church of St. Mary^ Star of the Sea^ built in 1882 to a large extent 
at the cost of Mr. Coventry Patmore, whose ' Angel in the House ' 
is familiar to readers of taste. Mr. Patmore lives at " The 
Mansion " on the opposite side of the road, 200 yds. further on. 

On the beach at the foot of High Street is the Fishmarket, and 
250 yds. to E. of that is the Fishermen^ s Churchy with the Boat 
House of the Hastings Bowing Club nearly opposite it. 

JBlalfes anJr €ummm ftam ^aslhtge. 

*>>* Distances measured from the Albert Memorial Clock Towers 
unless otherwise stated. 

1. Ecelesbourne Olen, 1 m. ; Falrllg-lit Olen, 2^ m. ; 

Dripping- ixrell, 3 m. ; Xiovers' Seat, 3^ m., on foot, over East 
Hill. By road (public conveyances, during the season. Is. Qd. to 
Fairlight and back) the distance to Fairlight Glen is 3 J m.; on foot 
along the shore, Ecclesboume Glen is J m., and Fairlight Glen 
2 m. from the Fisherman's Church. For the shore walk it is 
necessary to make certain that the tide is low enough. 

The cliff walk is by far the best and affords fine views. Both the 
glens are pretty, but by no means lonely spots during the season. 
We leave the shore about 100 yards W. of the Fisherman's 
Church by steps leading up to the Tackle Way, and then follow 
the path which goes over East Hill. This hill is now a public 
recreation ground, and on it are traces of a camp, supposed to be 
Boman. On the W. side of the pretty little Ecclesboume Glen is a 
Coast-guard Station. On the opposite side, left of the path as we 
ascend again, are the Bifle Butts. The path gradually ascends 
along the cliff top till it attains nearly 300 feet of altitude, just 
short of Fairlight Glen, where turning inland we follow the W. 
side and round the head past the Dripping Well (which may drip 
in wet seasons). Thence turning seaward about ^ mile more 
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brings us to the Lovers' Seat, a fine view-point on the face of the 
cliff. This spot takes its name (one story says) from Lieut. 
Lamb, a revenue officer, and his sweetheart, Miss Boys, who used 
to meet here in 1784. They were married, but the husband was 
shortly afterwards drowned at sea. The stream in the glen does 
its best to form a second dripping well, but usually there is no^ 
waterfall worth the name. 

From Fairlight Glen, if you decide to return by road, you can 
either proceed from the head past Fairlight Place to the main 
road, and there turn to the left to Ore, and thence down the Old 
London Boad into the old town ; or you may proceed eastward up 
the hill as far as the Fairlight Coast-guard Station, and thence 
turn inland to Fairlight Church (rebuilt in 1845), a good view- 
point. From there you would follow the road W. to Ore as above. 
On the right of this road is Fairlight Hall, the seat of the Lucas- 
Shadwell family. Old Fairlight Mill was burnt down some years 
ago, and its site is now marked by a seat. The distances of these 
two return- walks are 3^ and 5 m. respectively to the Albert 
Memorial. 

2. BolUncrton Cliurcli ("The Church-in-the-Wood " or 
" St. Leonard's "), about 2^ m. from the Marina at St. Leonard's 
Pier. By the way we describe you can drive within a short half- 
mile of the church. To drive all the way involves a d6tour, by 
Tile Kiln Farm, J m. N. of the church. 

This is a favourite Sunday walk. From the Assembly Booms,, 
behind the Boyal Victoria Hotel, go up Maze Hill and past St. 
Leonard's Green (right) and the villas of Hollington Park (left) 
till, a mile from the seafront, Hollington Lane diverges to the 
left. Turn down it and up the road beyond Hollington Brook. 
Some I w. from the turn you take the right-hand road (opposite a 
lodge, of the Grove). From this road three paths diverge to the 
left, respectively 100, 400, and 1,100 yards from the corner. We 
take the first, which in 300 yards runs into the second which, bear- 
ing to the left, leads in 500 yards more to the church. 

Bolllnsrton Clmrcli {Sunday services, 11 and 3 the year round, 
and 6.30 in summer; the churqh is open on week days, in fine 
weather, after 11 a.m» ; a key is kept at the Rectory, on the right hand 
of the road, about half-way between the two more distant paths 
mentioned abov^j, is chiefly remarkable for its sequestered situation 
in Hollington Wood. It dates from the 12th century, but was re- 
stored in 1865. Perhaps the prettiest sketch of it is to be had 
from just outside the gate on the north side of the graveyard. 

3. To Battle Abbey, 6^ m., and ITonuanliurst, 9^. by road 
(excursion breaks on Tuesdays, 4«. ^d., there and back. For rail 
see Battle, p. 14). The routes from St. Leonard's and Hastings 
are identical beyond Silver Hill (IJ w. from the Albert MemorisS) 
where the left-hand road of the two in front is the one to be taken.. 
After an ascent of about 2 m. from Silver Hill we join the main 
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road (from Ore to Battle) and turn to the left alongside the park 
wall of Beauport (Sir A. Lamb, Bart.). Soon Growhurst Park (P. 
Papillon, Esq.) is on the left of the road, and we pass the Black 
Horse (roadside inn). A little beyond this and to the left of the 
road is Telham, the high ground on which the Norman's 
encamped the night before the battle of Hastings (v. 20). On the 
left of the road, just before reaching the top of the steep Battle 
Hill, formerly stood Rosehill^ a mansion which for many years 
was the residence of Don Miguel, who usurped the throne of 
Portugal (1828-33). It was pulled down when the modem man- 
sion of Quarry Hill (not seen from the road) was built by Mr. S. 
Carter. Descending Battle Hill we get a good view of the old 
town of Battle on the opposite hill and at the foot cross the rail- 
way. For Battle, see p, 18, and Nc/rmanhurst, p. 21. 

4. To Bodlam Castle, 12 m., by direct road via Silverhill and 
Sedlescombe ; 13^ m. by the Old London Boad through Ore. The 
latter commands very fine views between Ore and the Harrow 
Inn, close to which the two routes join. The objection to it is the 
long drag up to Ore from the old town. It should be taken on 
the return journey. 

We suppose the traveller to start from the Albert Memorial by 
Cambridge Boad and Bohemia Boad to Silverhill (1^ m.), where 
the right-hand road is to be taken. About ^ m. further this 
road forks, and we take the left-hand branch, which ascends to 
(3 J m.) the S.E. comer of Beauport Park, passing under the road 
from Ore. 

If you want to call at the Harrow Inn, take the left-haud (upper road) just 
short of the arcliway. The inn is 160 yards E., along the overhead road. From 
the inn a direct road runs N. and in 150 yds. joins our road for Bodiam. 

We now descend rapidly alongside the park, and at a fork (6 wi.) 
take the right-hand road down to the Brede River, a .small 
stream at the foot of Sedlescombe Street (Queen's Head, q.) up which 
we proceed, passing, right, Sedlescombe Church (7 J m.), restored 
1866-74. About 200 yards beyond the church our road turns to 
the right and proceeds direct to (8f m.) Cripps's Corner (pub. ho.), 
where the road again forks, and we take the right-hand brancn 
and keep straight on at the cross-roads, just beyond the inn. At 
Staph Cross (9f m. ; pub. ho.) you also keep straight on and, avoid- 
ing branch roads, turn sharply to the right at Dykes Farm (11 m.) 
and descend to the Biver Bother at Bodiam Bridge (llf m.) where 
there is an inn, the " Castle Hotel " (q.). Opposite this is a footpath 
leading to the Castle, for which tickets, 6d. each (Is. on Fridays), 
are obtainable at the school close by. 

Bodiam Castle (for walk from Bobertsbridge, see p. 14) is a 
very picturesque ruin in good preservation. It is surrounded by a 
moat across which a (modem) causeway leads to the Gateway. 
The plan of the building is nearly square. At each angle is a 
round tower. On the E. and W. sides is an intermediate square 
tower. The Gateway, on the N. face, has also square towers 
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. BODIAM. 2^ 

and on the S. side is another under which was the Postern 
gate. Crossing the causeway we first come to the remains of the 
Barbican which at one time was itself defended by some kind of 
work, 10 feet in advance of it. Of the main Gateway notice the 
bold machicoulis of the parapet. The causeway, between the 
Barbican and the Gateway, has replaced the drawbridge. There 
was also a portcullis, the grooves of which remain. The shields 
over the gateway are : (left) Be Bodiam, the owners of the manor 
from the Conquest till about 1250 ; (right) Wardeux, who succeeded 
them, through the female line, and held the manor till 1370 ; (in the 
centre) Dalyngruge and, higher up, a helmet with the Dalyngruge 
crest. This family also succeeded through the female line and, 
abandoning the manor house (see helow) of their predecessors, built 
the Castle, about 1386. The interior is gloomy enough. On the 
E. side next the N.E. tower is the chapel (3-light E. window; 
piscina on the S. side). At the S.E. corner of the chapel is a small 
sacristy over which was the priest's room ; observe the pointed 
doorway on the W. side. The chamber S. of the chapel was the 
Bower (or Ladies' Boom) with the guest state bedroom over it. The 
Armoury connected with the S.E. tower occupies the space between 
that tower and the Bower. On the S. side (from E. to W.) were 
the Great Hall, the Buttery and, adjoining the S.W. tower, the 
Kitchen (fireplaces). The Postern Tower basement is groined 
similar to the main gateway. The Castle passed from the Dalyngruge 
to the Lewknor family, in whose possession it was at the time of 
the Civil War, when Waller dismantled it as he did so many castles 
of the loyalist families. After passing through many hands the 
property was bought in 1864 by the Et. Hon. G. Cubitt, M.P., who 
effected some repairs. 

Bodiam Church, about i m. N. from Bodiam Bridge, is of little 
interest. The old Manor House of the Wardeux family, mentioned 
above, is now represented by a moat and plantation about ^ m. 
N.E. of the Church. 

Bastlngrs to "Wincbelsea, 9 m., and Rye, 11 m., by rail. 
For road, see p, 34. The trains start from Hastings Station 
(S.E.B.). If Camber Castle, about half-way between the towns, is 
to be visited, the walk from one to the other will be 3 miles. 
Monday is the only day the Friary ruins at Winchelsea are 
accessible. 

The only intermediate station is Ore, 4 min. from Hastings. 
Beyond that comes a | w. tunnel and several cuttings. Half-way 
to Winchelsea the line turns eastward along the marshland of Brede 
Level and crosses the Kiver Brede about a mile short of Winchel- 
sea Station. Onward to Eye another marsh, called Eye Foreign, 
is traversed — dull scenery but very rich cattle pasture. Both towns, 
ovdng to the knolls they occupy, are seen from a distance. 

"Winclielsea (pop. 600 ; New Inn, in High Street, abt. a mile 
from the station) is extremely interesting on account of its relics of 
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fonner prosperity. For some 400 years it has been reduced to the 
-dimensions of a village. 

History. The existing town is New Winchelsea. Of Old Winchelsea, 
whose rapid rise and tragic destruction recall that of Raverser-odd on the 
Humber, the site cannot be fixed. Previous to the 14th cent, the coast line 
between Dungeness and FairUght was pierced by a large and ramified inlet, the 
Limen of the Romans, which extended past Rye to Appledore, Bodiam, and 
Brede, and had its mouth narrowed by a bank of shingle, so that within was a 
commodious and sheltered harbour. In the reign of Edward the Confessor, Rye 
(on its present site) and old Winchelsea were fishing villages, and were granted 
by that king to the Abbot of P6camp, though it was not till after the Conquest 
that the grant took effect. Under the Abbot both places grew into important 
channel ports and (femp. Henry II.) were added to the Cinque Ports, under 
Hastings, which was quickly outstripped by Winchelsea, thanks to its fine 
harbour. Unfortunately it occupied a mere island bank (gwent-chesel-ey, the 
shingle isle on the level) exposed to irruption of the waves and only to be 
protected by a constant expenditure upon sea-walls. Still for nearly 200 years 
the contest was successfully maintained and quarter after quarter added to the 
town which was laid out rectangularly and in its prime had 39 quarters with a 
population of 700 householders. In 1247 Henry III, because such important 
positions could not safely be left to the care of unwarlike monks, resumed the 
grant to P6camp, giving another estate in exchange. The end of Old Winchel- 
sea was soon to follow, for in 1250 the sea destroyed 300 houses ; in 1252, mills 
and houses and many inhabitants ; and in 1254 it made a further inroad. The 
Cinque Ports sided with the Barons ag^ainst Henry III. and Winchelsea was 
stormed by Prince Edward in 1266. He, soon after he came to the throne (1272), 
being himself Warden of the Cinque Ports, bought the site of the present town, 
then a peninsular promontory with steep banks surrounded by the sea except at 
the S.W. angle. The storms of the winter of 1286-7 blotted out the old town. On 
'as fine a site for a port-town as could be found in any country, Edward spared 
no pains to prepare the new town, so that it might be, with its 39 squares or 
quarters (which may still be traced, though most of them are now fields), its 
new churches, walls and gates, a faithful copy — a new hive on the same model 
as the old ' (Burrows). He stayed at Udimore (3 m. N.W.) and personally super- 
intended the works, the intension being to make New Winchelsea at once the 
cliief commercial and naval port of the kingdom. To the siege of Calais, 1347, 
Winchelsea contributed 21 ships and 596 men. In its turn it was greatly injured 
by the Prench in 1359, 1380, and 1449, but under the abbot of Battle successfully 
resisted an attack in 1377. Off it Edward III. defeated the Spanish Pleet, Aug. 
29, 1350. 

The storm which engulfed Old Winchelsea changed the course of the River 
Rother and effected other changes, but it was to a great extent to embankments 
made to reclaim shorelands from the sea that the gradual silting up of the inlet 
was due. Before 1475 Winchelsea was inaccessible even to small boats, and when 
Queen Elizabeth visited it in 1573 it had shrunk to a community of 60 house- 
liolds. The town is at present more than a mile, as the bird flies, from the sea. 
The Royal Military Canal was made about 1804-7 to connect it with the sea near 
cuff End, and the R. M. Road^ from Winchelsea to Rye, at the same period 
which also saw the erection of the Martello Towers between Hastings and Sea- 
ford. 

From the station the road goes eastward a short distance and 
then bears round to the right to the Kiver Brede, and crosses it a 
little lower down at Ferry Bridge. Some 200 yards beyond the 
bridge turn to the left and you then have a choice of roads. We 
take the upper, or right-hand one, which leads up to the " Laiid 
Gate" (or *^Ferry Gate"). The town, we are told, was defended by 
a rampart of earth on the steep sides and by a wall and moat on 
the S.W. isthmus. This gate was built between 1413-22 and 
marks a reduction of the sizeof the town, which had already begun 
to decline. A short distance within the gate is the Town Well with < 
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a Gothic canopy erected in 1850. A turn to the right and another 
to the left at the second opportunity places us in High St. where 
are the New Inn and the Church. 

"^Iiriiiclielsea Cburcli, dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
is "an almost ideal gem of uniform character and exquisitely 
studied detail." (Ckampneys.) It was designed to be a large 
cruciform building but it is doubtful whether the nave ever got 
beyond the foundations, and the transept is in ruins, so that the 
structure in use consists only of the choir and its aisles. The style 
is Early Decorated and '' among the richest in every element of 
fine design ; and the perfect unity of the work, in which no varia- 
tion of date [abt. 1300] is anywhere apparent, gives the fullest 
effect to its beauty." Entering by a later porch from the ruined 
transept, the clustered shafts and exquisitely moulded arches of 
the arcades are very striking. The chancel was restored in 1848, 
when the present E. window was substituted for one inserted in the 
Perpend, period. Observe the beautiful sedilia. On the floor is a 
slab, which has lost its brass, for Beynaud Alard 1354, and a ^rnall 
brass for a priest. The S. aisle was the Chapel of St. Nicholas, of 
which the piscina and sedilia remain. The chapel became the 
chantry of the Alard family, and the magnificent canopied Tomb 
of Gervase Alard and that of his grandson, Stephen Alard, also 
fine, are worthy of the church. 

Though Gervase Alard may not liave been the first to bear the title of 
" admiral," it lias been said that he at any rate received tlie first commission as 
such of wliich there is any record (1299). This distinguished seaman was the 
most important member of a family which stands alone in Cinque Port lii story, 
a family of merchants and seamen, which settled at Winchelsea soon after the 
Conquest, and in the 13th cent, produced a large number of leading men who 
carried on the traditions of the old town into the new. Twelve of the divisions 
in the best quarter of the town were assigned to them. To his place as the cliief of 
a whole clan was no doubt due the extraordinary monument generally admitted 
to be liis. Stephen Alard was "Admiral of the Cinque Ports" in 1324. — Burrows. 

In the N. aisle are three canopied tombs, also assigned to the 
Alard family : a knight in mail armour, a lady in the dress of 
Edward III.'s time, and a young man, not a knight. 

In 1700 John Wesley visited t*he town and preached his last 
outdoor sermon beneath the large ash-tree on the W. of the 
churchyard. " I went," he says, •' over that poor skeleton of 
ancient Winchelsea." 

Grey Friars Monastery. From the S.E. comer of the 
churchyard go down the road " St. Thomas Street " to the lodge 
of The Friars (Major Stileman) and enter the grounds, when the 
doorway leading to the ruins will be seen 150 yards on the left. 
The ruins {open to the public on Mondays ; gratuity) are those of 
the choir of the chapel, with a five-light E. window. " The choir 
arch is very original in character. The triple shaft and capital 
is terminated by an abacus, struck from one centre on plan, an 
arrangement by which the group is bound together, and the arch 
which it carries has a slightly ' horse-shoe ' appearance." The 
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rest of the monastery ruins were pulled down early in the present 
century, and the materials used in building the house. 

From The Friars we return up St. Thomas Street to High Street 
and there turn to the right, down to the Strand Gate* and through 
it descend to the Eiver Brede at Strand Bridge, whence the B. M. 
Boad goes over the marshes (2^ m.) to Bye. . 

For Camber Castle (1^ m. and the same from Bye), do not cross Strand 
Bridge but take the road to tlie right. In about a mile you turn to the right to 
Castle Farm and thence to the left. The ruin is in good preservation and consists 
of a four-sided curtain with round towers and a central tower or keep. It was 
built by Henry VIII. on an arm of the sea, which had then retired from Eye. In 
1626 when it was dismantled, this arm_had already ceased to be navigable, and 
the sea is now l^m. away. 

For Rye, which is very picturesque from this side, continue 
along the track by which you came, that is N.E., and along the 
bank of the Brede past a windmill, beyond which a bridge leads 
to the R. M. Road close to the goods branch of the railway. The 
road trends to the left, and crosses the Tillingham Biver up to the 
town. 
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Hotels ; George^ High St. (corner of Lion St.) ; Cinque Ports Arms (H.Q.), 
in Cinque Ports St. ; Rye Coffee Tavern (beds). High St. 

Post Office : High St., abt. 100 yds. E. of the George Hotel. 

Popnlation : abt. 4,000. 

Bye stands on a rocky hill, now surrounded by marshes, but 
once an island in the great tidal estuary. The storm of 1287 
changed the course of the Bother to its present bed, which, how- 
ever, was a good navigable channel, kept open by the scour of a 
tidal backwater. The " inning " of the surrounding marshes 
in the 18th century destroyed this backwater, and the town was 
soon left high and dry. Its present harbour, at the mouth of the 
Bother, is connected with the main line by a goods branch, and is 
of some importance as a port for landing coals, etc., for a consider- 
able district, including Hastings. 

like Winchelsea, Bye passed into the possession of the monks of Fecamp after 
the Conquest. In Stephen's reign it was still small, and the little castle of 
William of Yprfes (see Yprhs Totter^ p. 33) suflBced as a refuge or to defend it 
against marauders. It was added to the Cinque Ports, under Hastings, temp. 
Henry II., and in 1229 was assessed at 5 sldps (Winchelsea 10) ; to the siege of 
Calais in 1347 it sent 9 (Winchelsea 21). The license to fortify the town was 
granted in 1369, but the walls were still unbuilt in 1377, when the French sacked 

* The other remaining gate is New Oate^ to the S. of the town, near the canal. 
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and burnt it, which they did again in 1448. Elizabeth visited Bye in 1673 and 
" on her entrance to the town, being thirsty, she stopped at a little wayside well 
and drank. This place is still existing and is called Queen Elizabeth's spring. 
A quaint old stone commemorates the event. Charles II. was here too, and so 
were the two first Georges, all detained by stress of weather. The rooms 
occupied by Greorge II. were in a house lat the S.W. comer of Middle Street." 
Lover . Large numbers of refugees came over from France after the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew (1572) and the Bevocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685). 

We cannot better prepare the traveller for the kmd of place Bye 
is than by quoting Mr. Jennings' Field Paths : " One walks the 
streets almost in a dream — mediaeval streets, romid which Arthurian 
or other legends might cluster, but with difficulty to be thought of 
as the abode of men in 1877.... They ramble deviously up and 
down, hither and thither, roughly paved, with many an old gabled 
house here and there, and strange ruins, and mouldering gates and 
towers.... Nothing more recent than the cavalier's cloak and hat 
and ruffles should be seen at Bye." 

Prom tlie Station to tlie Hotels. It is some 120 yds. direct from 
the Station up to Cinque Ports St., and the Cinque Ports Arms is about 100 yards 
to the left on the left hand side. To the Oeorge^ instead of turning to the left, 
you cross Cinque Ports St. into Market St., which leads into High St. and the 
hotel is 70 yards to the left at the comer of Lion St., which leads to the 
Church. 

The Postern Gate was 'on Conduit Hill '(where Tower Lane joins it) to the 
right from the E. end of Cinque Port St. 

'^XTalk tbrongrli tbe Town. If the visitor starts from the 
George he can reverse the route we describe. We suppose him to 
have reached the Cinque Ports Arms, as above. Beyond it Cinque 
Ports St. is continued by Tower St. and (J m. from the station) we 
reach the Xiand Gate, the only remaining gate. The clock upon 
it is the humble Albert Memorial. Through the gate we enter 
High St., but only to leave it again 30 yds. further on, to the left 
by Fishmarket Boad. In about 300 yds. we go up the steps on the 
right hand to the Tpr^s To^^er, a square tower with round angle 
towers and for centuries the only defence of Rye. It was built by 
Stephen's Captain of Mercenaries, William de Ypr^s, Earl of Kent. 
In the 15th cent, it became the Gaol, and a few years ago, the 
Police Station. 

Some 50 yds. beyond the Tower we reach the S.E. comer of the 
churchyard.* The Cbarcli (after St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, 
and Coventry, the largest Parish church in England) is cruciform 
with a central tower. Notice the 14th cent, flying buttresses E. 
of the chancel. The interior is striking and was in great part 
restored by Street, 1881-2. The Nave is Transitional between 
Norman and Early English, and has a large Decorated W. window 
and a Perpendicular clerestory. In the S. aisle is an Early English 
Chantry, now the Vestry. The Central Tower and Transepts are 
Norman and the oldest part of the church. The Chancelh.oj& a fine 

• The old buildinglon the S. side is the (14th cent.) chapel lof the Carmelite 
Monastery. 

Sussex B 
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Perpendicular E. window and a carved communion table of maho- 
gany about 200 years old, though reputed to have been taken from 
an Armada ship and presented to the church by Elizabeth. Within 
the rails is a Brass (Thomas Hanson, d. 1607), the only one left 
by French depredators. 

On the N. side of the chancel is the Chapel of St. Clare (Early- 
English) ; on the S. side, the Chapel of St. Nicholas. 

The Clock in the Tower, with pendulum swinging into the church, 
is reputed to be the oldest still working in England, but its date is 
unknown. The peal of 8 bells is dated 1775.' 

From the N. side of the churchyard. Lion St. (in which is the 
Town Hall) leads into High St. (George, at the corner) and nearly 
opposite PococWs School (1636), the school of Thackeray!s Denis 
Duval. 

In Conduit St., on the right-hand side about 40 yds. down from 
High St., is the Chapel of the Austin Friary, now a warehouse. 
On the S. side notice the curious window tracery *' unusual and 
rather awkward late flowing work." High Street leads westward 
down and round to the foot of Mermaid St. where stood the Strand 
Oate of which some masonry on the S. side is the only relic. In 
Mermaid St., in the long closed Mermaid Inn> are two interesting 
fireplaces, one with old carving and the other with Dutch tiles. 
At the top of Mermaid Street you turn to the left for High St. 

In the neighbourhood of Eye there is not much to detain the visitor. About 
f m. N., up the Tenterden road, Is Playden with an Early English Church and 
a curious Flemish slab of the 15th cent, inscribed "Hier is begrav' Cornelio 
Zoetmann's, bidt voer de ziele (Here is buried C. Z., pray for the soul). Iden, 
1^ m. further on, has a Perpendicular Church. At Peasmarsli, 3^ m. from 
Eye on the Tunbridge Wells road which diverges to the left, ^ m. beyond 
Pleyden Church,, the church (restored) is prettily situated in the middle of 
Peasmarsh Park. To reach it go up a lane on the left, IJ tn. after leaving the 
Tenterden road, and presently take a path on the right, through the park, direct 
to it. The chancel arch is Norman but the rest chiefly Early EngUsh. To 
Northiam (Six Bells, H.Q.) is 7f m. by road which is served by an omnibus i from 
Eye, twice a day each way. 

Bastlngrs to "Wlncbelsea, 9 m., and Rye, lli^ m. by road 
through Icklesham ; and about the same through Pett. We leave 
Hastings by High Street and the steep Old London Eoad. At 
Christchurch (Ore), 346 |feet above the sea, the road forks, and 
we take the left hand one. This winds round to the left, and we 
leave it by a sharp turn to the right, J m. beyond Christchurch 
and in about \m. more attain the summit-level (460 ft.) of the 
route. The road continues over high ground and winds 
about, but being the main one is unmistakable. At 3i m. is the 
White Hart (Guestling), and there we have the choice of the two 
roads indicated at the head of this paragraph. 

To Pett, 2 m., and IVlncIielsea, 5^ m. ; not fit for cyclists. Take the 
right-hand road which drops sharply to the long straggling village of Pett 
(/*m6. Ho.) with a good Decorated church built in 1864. The road, after leaving 
the village, turns northward and crosses the Pannel Sewer (l| m. from the 
church) and then wriggles in a N. W. direction to Winchelsea, which is entered 
past the New Gate. 
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ICKLESHAM. 35 

The left-hand one is that via Icklesham. It descends steeply 
to Guestling Green (177 ft.). Keepmg straight on we skirt 
Broomham Park (Sir A. Ashburnham, Bart.) and tl^en turn east- 
ward and have a fairly straight road through Zcklesbam {Robin 
Hood Pub. Ho.) which has an interesting church (restored), dating 
from about 1120 to 1350. Thence it is down hill for the rest of the 
way till you arrive at the foot of the knoll on which Winohelsea 
stands, and by German Street reach the church {p. 31). 



Hastings to Brighton by road. 

Choice of routes (distances from Albert Memorial) : — 

(A.) Battle (Abbey), 6^ m.; Boreham Street (direct), 13^ ; Gardner Street, 
16^ ; Horsebridge (bridge), 19 ; Laughton^ 22| ; Lewei (bridge), 31^ ; Brighton 
(Aquarium), 40. To include Hailsham would add about 1 J, between Gardner 
Street and Horsebridge. 

(B.) Sidley Green, 5 m.; Ninfield, 8 ; Boreham. Street, lOf . Thence by (A). 

(C.) Bexhill (Church), 5 m.; Pevensey, 13 ; Eastbourne (pier), 17| ; Wilming- 
ton, 24i; Berwick, 28; Beddingham, 31|; Letces (bridge), 34; Brighton 
(Aquarium), 42f . 

(D.) Eastbourne (as above), 17| m.; Seaford, 30i ; Ncwhaven (bridge), 33| (li 
less by the shore) ; Rottingdean, 39 ; Brighton (Aquarium), 42 J. For this route 
see(B)andiQ),p.^O. 

J2e?war&8.— Routes(A.) and (B.) are identical from Boreham Street, 
and from Ninfield, if the road through Catsfield and Ninfield be 
taken [as described in the small type under (A)] . By a short 
divergence Hurstmonceux (p. 49) can be visited. Beyond Horse- 
bridge these routes are dull. 

Route (C.) has the attraction of Pevensey Castle besides passing 
through Eastbourne. Thence, except for views of the Downs, it is 
dull. 

Route (D.) includes Beachy Head, and from Seaford westward 
is for miles close to the sea. 

There is no hotel accommodation on (A.) or (B.), except at 
BLailsham, between Battle or Hastings and Lewes, but plenty of 
small inns or public-houses, and this remark appUes also to (C.) be- 
tween Eastbourne and Lewes. On (D.), the seaside places offer 
good accommodation every few miles as a compensation for the dull 
country traversed to Eastbourne and the stiff hills between that 
and Seaford. These hills may be avoided if route (C.) be taken 
from Eastbourne to the cross-roads at Berwick, ana uience the 
road through Alfriston, p, 52. 
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86 NINFIELD. 

(A.) Basttnrs by Battle to :Lewes and Brlfflitoii. — To and 

for Battle see pp. 27, 18. From the Abbey go up High Street, past 
the divergencd, right, of Mount Street, to the Police station, and 
there take the left-hand road which a mile onward passes the 
workhouse and ^ m. beyond that forks. Take the left-hand road. 

Boad tltronslL Catslleld* and Hlnfleld ; good views, but hilly and 
1} mile longer to Boreham Street. Tom to the left | m. beyond the last men- 
tioned fork. The road descends to and through Catsfield {p. 21 ; 3^ m. from 
Battle) and down to Catsfield Stream (4^ m.). Then there is a sharp nse for Am. 
to the junction with road (B.) where you turn to the right through Ninfield 
(5 m.; Pub. Ho.). The little Church, dating from early Norman times, but 
chiefly Early English and Decorated, has been restored (by Sir (3- . G-. Scott). There 
are two sharp pitches on the way down to Boreham Bridge (7^ m.), and then 
comes a stiff rise up to Boreham Street^ 8 m. 

At Stevens Grouch, ^ m. beyond the divergence of the Catsfield 
Boad, do not take either of the roads going off on the left, but keep 
straight on (this road trends to the left) down the hill alongside 
Ashbumham Park. Tou will join the above Ninfield road a trifle 
short of Boreham Bridge and tiience ascend to Boreliain Street 
(Pub, Ho,)y a large hamlet of Wartling. 

Here we must indicate some diverging routes : — 

The road to the left at the BulVs Heady leads to ITartliiis (li m.) and thence 
across the marsh to Fevensey and Eastbourne. It is that described to Hurst- 
monceux, p. 45. 

About i m. W. of the BulVs Head, a by-road diverges to the left and pedes- 
trians and cyclists (if they do not mind having to trundle their machines for a 
space), may take it to reach Harstmonceax {p. 49). About I m. from the 
Mgh-road you reach a comer of Wartling Wood, and on foot may thence take a 
track (i m.) down through the wood to the Windmill Hill and Wartling nMid, 
across which is the gate into Hurstmonceux Park and the rough road, i m., to the 
Castle. With a machine you must, at the comer of the wood, keep on along its N. 
side (I m.) and then turn left Q m.) along the Wartling Boad to the park gate. 

Between Hurstmonceux Castle and Church thtre is no road of any sort, but it 
is not difficult to wheel a machine up the short i m. ascent (grass). At the 
church you are on the road (p. 50) to Hailsham which joins the main road at 
Magham Down (below). 

From Boreham Street there is a rise past Windmill HiU (H.M. 
Curteis, Esq.) and an undulating road on to Gkirdner Street (15^ rriy; 
Woolpack)f tne village of Hurstmonceux parish. 

Just B. of Gardner Street, a road, left, diverges to Hurstmonceux Church, 1 J m.; 
V. 50). This road drops sharply past Hurstmonceux Place and is equally steep 
ip to the Church. For the direct road hence to Hailsham seep. 50. 

In Gardner Street turn to the left. There is a sharp descent to 
Magham Down (Pub. Ho.), about i m. beyond which we turn to the 
left and, after a short rise, reach a fork of the road. [The branch 
to the left leads in a mile to Ballsbam (p. 39).] Keeping to the 
dght here and half-a-mile onward passing to the right of the 
Hailsham Union we reach Upper Horsebridge and cross the 
Cuckmere River to Lower HorseMdge, 

«Th6 distance to Catsfield can be reduced a mile thus :— After going over the 
raUway at the foot of Battle Bill (p. 88) turn to the left and skirt the Abbey 
grounds. Tom to the right in a mile and to the left in another mile. 
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Here by the right hand road— the Tunbridge Wells road— for J m. and then to 
the right another ^ m. we should reach Hellingrly {for station seep. 39) where 
the church has Norman and Early English work. Borselunges, the reUc of a 
moated .manor house (15th cent.) is a little S. of the Church. 

Bising out of the Cuckmere valley we have a straight and 
oninteresting road across Tlie Bicker (Puh. Ho.) a great brick- 
mskking neighbourhood and the scene of Bat-and-BaJl fair (July 23). 
After passing the Golden Gross P.H., the road forks (right to East 
Hoathly, a pretty village 3 m., and Uckjield, 8 m. ; p. 12), and we 
keep to the left, through Laughton (22| m.) to Ringmer (26i m. ; 
p, 61) and skirting Mailing Hill, enter:Lewes (p. 57) by the Gliffe, 
turning to the right along the main street and crossing Ouse 
Bridge. For Brighton, follow the main sti?eet up through the 
town. On leaving this, the road passes to the left of, and just 
below, the County Gaol. After a slight dip, about ^ m. onward, 
the ascent, passing a roadside inn, is continuous to Falmer (p. 76). 
Thence it is down hill, past Stanmer Park, right, and Preston 
Barracks into Brighton (p. 69). Keep straight on, past St. 
Peter's Church to the seafront at the Aquarium. 

N.B. Cyclists who wish to see Southover or the Priory should turn to the 
left after passing under the railway. They can rejoin the Brighton road, near 
Lewes Graol, by turning down to the right at the Swan Inn, at the far end of 
Southover street. There is, however, a very sharp drop and corresponding ascent 
to the main road. 

(B.) Hastins« to Brisliton by Sldley Ore«n and Nlnfleld. 

For distances see p. 35. This route follows the sea front to Marina Station and 
thence runs inland of the railway, presently turning sharply to the right away 
from tha shore and ascending to the fork of the road, j^ m. short of Bexhill, p. 65. 
At the fork we take the right-hand road which rises very slightly through 
Sidley Oreen (New JnnJ) to Lunsford Cross and then steadily ascends to 
(Hinfleld (p. 36). 

(C.) Bastlnirs to Eastbourne A Brigrliton. For distances 
see p. 35. Leave St Leonard's by Marina Station and follow the 
road westward through Bexhill (p. 65), down Belle Hill (steep). 
Then for the next 3 m. the road undulates before it drops sharply 
to the marshes of Pevensey Level, across which it runs to 
Pevensey ( p. 48) and Westham^ where we turn to the left and 
cross the line by a level-crossing close to Pevensey Station (p. 71). 
Thence the road crosses the marshes, and with one turn to the left 
we reach the coast at St. Anthony's Hill and enter fiastbourne 
( p, 41) by Sea Houses. Keep straight on for the sea-front, which 
you reach at Marine Parade. For Eastbourne to Brighton 
see pp, 60 — 2. 
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London to Tonbridge Wells and Eastbourne, by 
L.B. ft S.G.R. 

For S J:.R. to Tunbridge Wells see p. 3 , and for L^.& S.C Jl. to East- 
bourne, vid Lewes, p. 66. Fares: Tunbridge Wells, 7$. 6d^ 5«. 6ri., 2*. S^d.; 
return (4 days), Us. 6d., 9s. 6d., 5*. 6d. Eastbourne, 12«., 9«., 4*. lid.; return 
(8 days), 19«., 14«., 9«. 6</. These are all ordinary fares. 

Hitherto the Eastbourne service by this " direct " route has taken from SJ to 
rs.4ncluding a delay at G-roombridge in the case of most trains. By the 

St trains Tunbridge Wells is a few minutes over the hour from London. 

The part of the journey through Surrey is suburban until 
Croydon is left behind, and the scenery of the chalk formation 
thence, past Harden Park (17), is of no beauty as viewed from the 
railway, which passes through a tunnel, about IJ m. long, to 
Ozted (20 m.). For the Church see p. 89. 

The station id nearly a mile N.E. from the village, which is itself of little 
interegt, but the country E. to limpsfield, Westerham, and Sevenoaks, see pp. 3, 16; 
and W.to (Jodstone, Bletchingley and Reigate,fip. 87-9, is exceedingly pleasant. 

Beyond Oxted and another short tunnel the East Grinstead line 
diverges, right, and about 2 miles from that we cross the Kent 
Brook into Kent. For Edenbridge (25f) see p, 15. The next 
station is Hever (27 J). 

Hever Church, f m., left, contains the tomb of Sir Thomas Boleyn (d. 1538), 
the father of Ann Boleyn, and also a Cobham monument, 1399. About 10 min. 
walk beyond the church is Hever Castle ( Wednesdays 11-5), begun by Sir 
Geoffrey Boleyn and finished by his grandson, the above named Sir Thomas. 
Here Anne was brought up, and Henry VIII. used to visit her from Greenwich 
or Eltham. After the death of Sir Thomas, Henry took possession of the castle, 
and presently assigned it to Anne of Cleves. The buildings form a quadrangle 
(which is entered across the moat, which was fed by the Eden Kiver) by a massive 
pate-tower. The interior, which is only partly shown, has not much of interest 
beyond its associations, and the low situation of the place is scarcely picturesque. 

N.B. — The cyclist who makes this detour should leave the main road (p. 15 ; 
turning left 300 yards S. of Edepbridge Church), and rejoin it at Markbeech— 
an ascent of 250 ft. 

Between Cowden (29J) and Ashurst (32JJ the Kent Brook is 
reorossed, and we enter Sussex and join the East Grinstead and 
Tunbridge Wells line at Groombridge Junctimi (34}). For Tan- 
bridre -WelU (37i) see p, 4. 

Passing Bridge (36f), the nearest station for Bridge Rocks(p. 7), 
at RotheHleld (40 ; inn near station) the church is } m. W., up 
a steep hill. Its spire makes it a conspicuous landmark. The 
fresco of St. Lawrence has been destroyed, but the E. window, by 
Mr. Bume Jones, will be noted. The piscina and sedilia remain in 
the chancel. 

The gradients now become heavy, in spite of short tunnels. The 
country is prettily broken and wooded. At Mayfield (42f ; Royal 
Oakf Start both in village ; Railway ^ poor, at station) the traveller 
should break his journey. 
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On the way up to the village the road commands a beautiful view. At the 
entrance of the village is a noticeable stone house, on the left, and half way up 
the street is the fine half-timbered "Middle House," dated 1575. Opposite the 
Star Inn, a passage leads to the Cl&nrcli. Notice the Early English tower— the 
spire is a later addition— and the groined S. porch. The S. door at the B. end of 
the S. aisle is usually open. The interior is not of much interest. The nave^ 
isith aisles, is Perpend, and appears to have been shortened when rebuilt after 
tlie fire of 1389, as the E. bay is cut short. There are two iron slabs on the floor 
of the central aisle to members of the Sands family, 1668 and 1708 ; and in the S. 
aisle a monumeut to Thomas Aynscombe, 1620, his wife and children. The font 
is dated 1666. The cliancel lias a modern wooden roof, which westward is made 
to supply the place of a chancel arch. Here are iron slabs dated 1669 and 1671, 
and sundry memorials on the walls to the Baker family, who owned the Palace 
for many years. 

A little further up the village, on the left hand side, is the gateway of the R.C, 
Nunnery, which occupies Mayfleld Palace (visitors admitted 3-4 on week-- 
days). This belonged to the abps. of Canterbury, and perhaps Dunstan had a 
residence here, as the Church is said to have been founded by him. The Palace 
in the 13th century was of importance, and Edward I. was entertained here more 
than once. In 1332 a Council, to settle the observance of Saints' Days, was held 
within it, and about 1350 the place appears to have been to a large extent 
rebuilt by Abp. Islip. After the dissolution it became the property of the 
Q-reshams, and Sir Thomas, the founder of the Royal Exchange, is said to have 
been visited by Queen Elizabeth. Through several owners, it passed by sale in 
1863 to the Duchess of Leeds, who granted it to its present occupants. It had 
long been in a ruinous condition, but the younger Pugin incorporated the best 
of the old work. This includes the OrecU Hall (now the Chapel) of Abp. Islip. 
Notice the stone arches, which carry the modem roof, as well as the windows. 
In the Ante-Chapel are St Dunstan's tongs and anvil, for Mayfieldwasthe scene 
of his famous encounter with the devil. The stone diaper-work of the Arch- 
bishops' seat is now in the Ante-Chapel, and also a Gresham sword. 

About IJ m. N. on the Tunbridge Wells road is a R.C. Orphanage, also founded 
by the Duchess of Leeds. The walks in all directions afford beautiful views, and 
the inns in the village are both good of thar kind. 

Another stiff gradient and tunnel bring us to Beatbfield (46J ; 
Half Moouy at Cade Street, nearly 2 m. from sta.), another 
picturesque district for rambles. About f m. W. of the station is 
Heathfield Park. Follow the main road to the hamlet of Tower 
Street and turn to the right. Just within the park is the Oibraltar 
Tower^ built by Mr. F. Newberry to commemorate General Eliott 
. (Lord Heathfield], the hero of the siege. It commands a most 
extensive view, including the coast between Beachy Head and 
Hastings. Returning to the road and following it round the Park, 
we should reach (2 m.) Heathfield Church, which having been to a 
great extent rebuilt is not of much interest. If, instead, we took 
the left-hand road, from the E. side of the Park, we should reach 
the hamlet of Cade Street (2 m. from sta.), where there is a monu- 
ment, with inscription, on the spot where Jack Cade was killed. 
This road, through Dallington to Battle, is described p. 13. About 
IJ m. W. from the station along the main road is Cross-in-Hand, 
another fine view point (500 ft.). 

The next station, Horeham Road (48f ), is named after a Jacobean 
house, now a farm, on the main road i m. W. At HelUngly (62 J), 
the Church, J m. W., has a chapel with a good Norman arcade, but 
the rest is chiefly E.E., with a modern tower. 

The South Downs, including Firle Beacon, are prominent to the 
S.W., on the way to Ballsbam (64J ; hotels : Crown, George, Q.) 
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is an important market town, but has little to show the 
The Church, Perpend., has a good pinnacled tower, and I 
chantries the piscinas remain. 

To Hnrstmoncenx.by road 5 m. or on foot across the marshes 3| d 
inn at Hurstmonoeux, and only a public-house, half-way, on the road. C 
Boad, Near the top of High Street, turn to the right— the Battle road, 
a mile further keep to the right, and at a fork beyond the brook at Amb 
to the right again, and once more to the right, a little way beyond the R 
(pub. hoO. After this the road wriggles about, but cannot be mistaken, i 
joins another close under Hurstmonoeux Place, and you turn down 1 
right and climb the opposite hill to the Church (p. 50). The castle is seen! 
to the E. of the Church, and you can go down the fields direct to it. 
foot. This route is impracticable aft^ much rain, as the marsh land is then d 
some feet under water. Opposite the Post Office leave the town by Man * 
Lane and foUow it straight on past Marshf oot Farm. Hurstmonoeux s] 
ia eight all the way. When the cart track ends, continue by path along t 
of a bank, flanked by ditches. This leads to New Bridge (2^). Cross the I 
and take a path between a cottage and the Drain (known as Hurst Han 
Cross another Drain, at a sluice, and take an indistinct path in the directioil| 
Hnrstmoncenx Church. 

To Miclielluim Priory, 2} m. The inside can only -be seen by fawntf^ 
Jieurs Brovony the tenants. Follow the Polegate road from the station, i.?., to 
to the right at the fork. About \ m. from the station turn to the right i 
keep to the road thus entered on, which runs westward through a wood i 
down to a bridge over the Cuckmere River, just below the Priory. Cllross i 
bridge and turn to the right. A bridge crosses the moat and you enter, wl^ 
was a quadrangle, by a lofty gatehouse of three stories. Externally the ipreat 
farmhouse shows, on its N. side, some old arches built into the walL These i 
supposed to mark the position of the Chapel. The S. side shows the alteraticj 
made some time after the Dissolution, when the premises were converted into J 
private dwelling house. Within, the most noteworthy features are an EJ 
Crypt (above ground) and a large cowled fireplace in the room above, wil 
andirons (16th cent.). There is also a vaulted E.E. passage. 

The Mill is no doubt the successor of the Priory Mill, and has probably carriel 
on its business since the olden time, just as the Priory has always been occupies' 
since it was founded (for Augustinian Canons) in 1229. 

At Polegate (57|), the junction with the Brighton and Ha 
line, there is nothmg to detain the traveller, since of Otham Prio 
(1 m. N., a trifle E. of the railway) there is practically not! 
left ; see Bayham p, 8. For the Ime on to Bastboume (61^| 
seep. 65. 
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Approaclies :--(6y rati), from London, pp. 38, 56. 
}} (by road), from Hastings, p. 35. 

Railway Station (Be/. Rms.) in Terminus Road, abt. 1 m. from the 
Grand Parade, which can be reached direct either (a) oy turning to 
the left along Terminus Road and its continuation, Viotoria Place ; or 
(6) to the left, along Terminus Road for 200 yards ; then, right, by 
Cornfield Road and Devonshire Place. 

Omalbiu between station and some parts of the town, 241. 
Hotels :— (see plan) Close to the Station Gildredge (commercial) ; DiploeVs 
(H.Q.), Terminus Road ; Rising Sun Coffee Tavern (beds), Seaside Road. 
„ abt. \ m. from Station and sea-front, Stuaex, top of Deyonshire 

Place, 
t) on the sea-front from W. to B., Grand, Southdown (Howard 

Square), Cavendish, Burlington, Queen's Albion^ Anchor^ Boyai 
iforin« (private ; Royal Parade). 

Carrlai^es. The official tariff recognises three classes, viz., I. with 1 or 2 
horses, or 2 ponies or mules ; to carry 1 to 6 passengers. II. with 1 pony 
or mule or 2 donkeys ; 1 to 3 passengers, ni. with 1 donkey, or 1 or S 
goats, or drawn by hand ; 1 passenger only. 
Class I. Is. per mile, 6d. each part of a mile extra ; 
Zs. per h^ur, 9d. each ^ hr. extra. 
„ n. 9d. per mile, 4^ each part of a mile extra ; 

2s. per hour, 6d. each ^ hr. extra. 
„ m. 8d. per mile, 4d. each part of a mile extra ; 
Is. per hour, 3d. each i hr. extra. 
luggage 2d. for each package earned outside. 

Carriage from any part of the town to Beaeky Head and hack^ remain- 
ing there not more than \ hr., 6^., As., Zs. 6d. according to class. 

Bxciarslon Breaks to Battle on Tuesdays, return fare, 6s. 
Saddle Horses : 2s. 6d. first hour ; 9d. each | hr. extra. 
Pony or Mule (incl. driver) Is. ; 8<J. „ 
I^omkey „ Bd.; 2d. „ 

Soats : Sailing, 30 ft. and upwards, 1st hour 10s. ) each A hr. extra. 
„ under 30 feet „ 5^. ) 2^. either class. 

„ Rowing, with boatman „ 2s., each ^ hr. extra Is. 

„ without „ „ Is.ed. i „ M. 

Omnibus sailing boats, Is. for 1st hour, and 6d. each ^ hr. extra, each pexson. 

„ rowing „ 6d. „ 3d. „ „ 

Batlilnc : machines (compulsory after 8 a.m.) 9d. ; 8s. per dos. tickets. 
Ctoitlemen, New Parade and Rojfol Parade. Ladies, Orand Parade and Marine 
Parade. 

S^irlinmtiiy Baths, &c. : Cavendish Road and Devonshire Park, 
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Oeneral Post Office : — 42, Terminus Road ; 4 deliveries from London 
on weekdaj's ; principal evening despatch, 9 p.m. Telegraph Office open week- 
days, 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; Sundays, 7 to 10 a.m.^ 5 to %p.m. 

Parisli Cliiu*cli (St. Mary's) in Old Town. Daily Services at Si. 
Saviour's, Soutli Road, and St. Anne's, Upperton Gardens. There are 7 other 
churches and at least as many Nonconformist chapels. The R. C. Chapel is in 
Junction Road. 

I>evoii8liire Park, (see plan) with Cricket and Lawn Tennis grounds 
Theatre, &c. 

I>i8taiices : — {Jay rail ; with return 3rd. class fares) to places of interest : — 
Brighton, 24 m. (3«. 9rf.) ; Hailsham {whence Hurstmonceux Castle. 9 J m. by road, 
9 m. on foot), 7\ m. {2s. 8d.) ; Hastings, 15| m. {2s. 8d.) ; Lewes, 16 m. {2s. 6d.) ; 
Mayfield, 18| m. {Zs.) ; Pevensey, 5 m. (lOd.) whence Hurstmonceux Castle, 4 m. by 
road. 

Road distances : Pevensey Castle, 6J m ; Hurstmonceux Castle, 9 J m. 

•»* Day-excursionists will find the walk described p. 43 and the excursion to 
Beachy Head (even if that be made on foot) within the compass of a leisurely 
6 hours. 

Since 1861, Eastbourne has grown from a quiet and straggling 
little town, of less than 6,000 inhabitants, into a fashionable 
watering-place with a resident population of 30,000, and it is not 
difficult to account for its annually increasing favour with holiday 
people desirous of sojourning by the sea. To begin with, it is 
eminently healthy and airy, and the sanitary arrangements in the 
important matters of water and drainage are excellent. The sea- 
front, about two miles long, and with a S.E. aspect, nOw extends to 
the foot of the South Downs and has a good drive from end to end 
and a triple line of promenades for a considerable part of the way. 
For sea-bathing there are ample facilities ; there is a good pier ; and 
** Devonshire Park " provides opportunities for cricket, lawn- tennis, 
&c., in addition to indoor entertainments. Of good accommoda- 
tion in hotels, furnished houses, and lodgings there is abundant 
choice, and the railway fares given above under "Distances" show 
that many places of interest are within the compass of inexpensive 
day excursions. 

For rambles near at hand the South Downs towards Beachy 
Head are exceedingly pleasant, and for those who desire shade, 
Eastbourne, unlike most seaside places on this coast, is well pro- 
vided. Many of the new thoroughfares are bordered by flourishing 
young trees, and within half-a-mile of the beach, notably along 
Meads Road (adjoining Compton Place, a seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire), old timber affords complete shelter from the sun. 

Eastbourne consists of two principal parts : Old Town and New 
Tovm, the former more than a mile inland, the latter between the 
Station and the sea. The two are connected by the new district, 
about Hartfield Square, immediately north of the railway. South- 
bourm, the original nucleus of New Town, is immediately West of 
the Station. 

Of Public Buildings the only one calling for more than passing 
•description is the Parish Church {p. 43). The Town Hall, built 
in 1886, has a good facade. St. Saviour's Church (abiyve), by 
Street, has a lofty tower and spire, and a good organ. 
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\iralk through the town. From the Station turn left, along 
Terminus Boad and its continuation Victoria Place. The sea- 
front is reached at the east end of Grand Parade. Turn to the 
left there in front of the Burlington Hotel and past the Pier {2d, ; 
a popular rendezvous). Immediately east of the Pier, opposite 
the Queen's Hotel, is Splash Point, where the waves break grandly 
when any sea is running. East of this. Marine Parade and Royal 
Parade (boats) constitute the older part of the sea-front, which 
ends, about J m. from the Pier, at the Great Redoubt, a circular 
fort for 11 guns, now out of date. Eastward of the Redoubt the 
shore, known as the Crumbles, is unattractive and the part of the 
town a short distance inland, called Seaside Boad (the road to 
Pevensey and Hastings), is the working-class quarter. 

From the Pier proceed, westward along the handsome Qrand 
Parade — half-way, on the near side of the Cavendish Hotel, 
diverges Devonshire Place. At the west end is the Wish Tower, 
one of Pitt's martello towers which still form a broken chain of 
fortlets between Seaford and Hastings. Devonshire Park (see 
p. 42) is a little way inland from here. A short distance beyond 
the Wish the road passes the Grand Hotel, and then ascends to 
the junction of St. John's Boad and Cliff Boad. Following the 
latter, the one above the shore, a good deal of open ground is 
passed which is rapidly becoming covered with villas. This 
neighbourhood has the advantage of comparative shelter from 
south-westerly gales. The conspicuous red building is the Conva- 
lescent Home, supported by All Saints', Margaret St., London, and 
the village near it is the hamlet of Meads (Inn : Ship), For the 
Beachy Head Excursion see p. 44, 

From Meads the direct way to the. railway station is along 
Meads Boad. This skirts the South side of the grounds of Compton 
Place, left, and passes in front of the Town Hall, whence you 
could return to the Grand Parade by South Boad (in which is 
St. Saviour's Church, p. 42) and Devonshire Place. 

To the Old Town (abt. 1^ m. from the sea). The plan suffi- 
ciently indicates the roads, viz., from the station, Upperton Boad 
and Water Lane ; from Mead's Road, Compton Place Boad. Of 
footpaths, one is a direct continuation of the road which diverges 
from Mead's Boad past the west end of- the Town Hall and St. 
Peter's Church. When on reaching the third field the path forks, 
the branch to the right leads to Water Lane and the south end of 
High Street ; the left-hand branch runs into Compton Place Boad 
about a furlong short of the High Street. The Old Town is very 
picturesque and old-fashioned. 

The Parlsli Clinroli (St. Mary's) is administered on old 
fashioned lines with services, on Sundays only, at 11, 3, and 6.30. 
It is in great part of Transitional-Norman date, the pillars of the 
nave, the chancel arch, and the arches N. and S. of the chancel 
being the most noticeable features in that style. The rood-loft 
stairs are still preserved. On the N. of the chancel is the Gildredge 
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(or Gilbert) ohapel, which contains the monuments of Henry 
Lnshington, one of the soryiyors of the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
and Davies Gilbert, P.B.A. {d, 1839) who gave the Flemish glass 
(14th cent.) in the £. window of ^s chapel. To the S. of the 
chancel is the Burton (or Cavendish) diapel. Notice in the chancel 
itself the 15th cent. Easter sepulcmre and sedilia ; also the brass, 
dated 1445, on the N. side. 

Opposite the church is the Lamb Inn, which has an interesting 
13th cent, cellar with a groined vault. To the N. of the church- 
yard is an old house called the Parsonage. It is now divided into 
cottages. Nothing appears to be known of the history of these 
rstructures. 

To Beacby Bead (carriages there and back p. 41) by roa<2 abt. 
5J m.) from lie Grand Parade ;1J m. from the W. end of the sea- 
front near the Convalescent Home. On foot, above the cliffs, it is 
not more than l^m., or an easy ^ hr, from the latter point. There 
are two roads by which to reach the top of the Downs : (a) **The 
Duke's Drive," a continuation of the road along the sea-front. It 
bends away from the coast, and by a great loop gains the top of 
the Downs, where it turns southward along them direct to the 
Head. The other road (&), formerly the only one, is the Eastdean 
road (a continuation of Meads Boad). This is quitted near the 
top of the hill, where you bear to the left and soon join the south- 
ward part of (a). Neither road presents anything calling for 
description ; the Duke's Drive is a good surface and quite prac- 
ticable by cyclists. 

On foot it is a very enjoyable walk above the clififs, or (somewhat 
^easier) direct up the Down. In either case you quit ** the Duke's 
Drive " on the left, at the first opportunity. 

On the summit of the Head are a Coast Guard Station, a 
Restaurant (Temperance), and the shell of a Lloyd's Signal 
Station. In clear weather the view extends E. to Hastings and 
W. to Brighton, and occasionally the Isle of Wight may be made 
out in the latter direction. Immediately inland the Downs are 
under cultivation and featureless. 

The cliff of Beacby Bead* is a grandly rugged precipice 
(530 ft.) of chalk, which, did not its death-roll prove to the con- 
trary, it might be supposed no one would foe foolhardy enough to 
try to scale or descend. Sensible people are of course content 
with the impressive views of it, which are to be had without any 
risk. The best point to view it from, from above, is a short distance 
W.. of the ruined signal tower. To see it from below involves a steep 
descent by a path which begins a little way on the Eastbourne 
side of the headland, and leads down to the shore by Cow Gap, 
whence, with the tide out, the rough beach can be foUowed west- 

* A corruption of Beau-chef, fine head ; q/. Beauchamp, pron. Beacham. 
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ward. It is possible to round the Head to Birling Gap, but there 
is small reward for the toil. 

On 29th June, 1690, took place the Battle of Beachy Head, between the English 
and Dutch fleets under Torrington and the French under Tourville, *Hhe ablest 
maritime Commander that his country then possessed .... There is but too 
good reason to believe that Torrington (who had received positive orders to 
fight) was base enough to lay his plans in such a manner that the danger and 
loss might fall almost exclusively to- the share of the Dutch." He placed them 
in the van and their ships were almost destroyed. The shattered remnant he 
towed out of action and fled with them to the Thames. *' At the same moment 
the army of Louis was victorious in Flanders, and his Navy was in undisputed 
possession of the Channel. It may be doubted whether our country has ever 
passed through a more alarming crisis than that of the first week of July, 1690." 
— Macaulap. 

The cliffs westward from Beachy Head rapidly diminish in 
height. Their southernmost point is about | mile W. of the 
old Lloyd's signal tower. By the cliffs, or by road, it is 2 miles 
from the Head to the Belle Tont Ziig-lithonse* (white, 
flashing every 15 seconds) erected in 1831. The clifiF here is 
about 280 feet high, and some 200 yards further south than the 
Head. Visitors are admitted to the lighthouse between 9.30 a.m. 
and an hour before sunset. In the cliff, below it, is Darby*8 HoU^ 
a shelter for the shipwrecked, made by the Rev. J. Darby (d. 1726), 
rector of Eastdean. It can be visited from Blrllng- Gap, a 
cutting in the cliffs. ^ mile further west, where there is a Coast 
Guard station and a Bestaurant. 

From Birling Gap it is a mile, by road, inland to Eastdean (InnY 
with a small church of no particular interest. Thence by road it 
is 3 miles to Eastbourne (Meads). For the coast route to Seaford, 
Newhaven, and Brighton, see p, 51. 

To Pevensey Castle, 5^ m., and Burstmoneeiix Castle^ 

9 J m. by road. 

These distances are measured from the Grand Parade. From Pevensey Station 
(where vehicles are obtainable from an Inn close by) they would be ^ m. and 
4^m. respectively. An alternative route (on foot or horseback) is by the track 
innde the beach from St. Anthony's Hill, 2 m. (where the road described below 
turns inland) past Langney Coast Guard Station, 3 m., to Wallsend, 4 m., and 
thence inland to Pevensey, 5 m. For the shortest pedestrian route between 
Pevensey and Hurstmonceuz, see p. 49, and for route from Hailsham, p. 40. 

N.B. Hurstmonceux Castle is within the grounds of Hurstmonceuz Place, 
and a notice forbids picnics in or about the Castle ; for public days seep. 49. 

Of these castles Pevensey is interesting chiefly for its high antiquity and 
well preserved Roman work ; Hurstmonceuz is very picturesque.^-^ 

The Pevensey road leaves the town by sea houses, and follows 
the land side of the Crumbles beach to St. Anthony^s Hill (2 m.;: 
a mere hillock on which there is a martello tower) where it strikes 
inland along a low ridge. About a mile further you turn to the 
right — the road straight on leads, vid Stone Cross, to Hailsham,. 
8 m. from Eastbourne this way— and cross the railway at Pevensey 
Station (4 J m. ; Inn : Railway ^ close by ; vehicles) into West Ham 

* Of the name Belle Tout nothing appears to be certainly known. Perhaps it 
is a hybrid of French and English. Tota might then be ** look-out.*' 
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village (Inn : Castle). The church, mainly Perpendicular, but with 
remains of Norman work (S. transept and S. wall of nave, with 
windows high up), is large, but of no great interest ; a portion of 
a good screen is preserved. 

Pevensey Castle {free; closed on Sundays) is about 200 yards 
to the east of West Ham church. Neither in situation^on 
ground only slightly elevated above' a wide expanse of marshland 
— nor in picturesqueness can it compare favourably with Arundel, 
Hurstmonceux or Bodiam, to name only Sussex castles. Strictly 
speaking, the principal part of the ruin, and all that is seen in 
approaching from the west, belongs not to the castle proper, but 
to the enceinte of the Boman * Station' within which, many centu- 
ries later, the mediaeval castle was built. 

We begin our description with the exterior and suppose the 
visitor to approach the main entrance and then to follow the road 
round the north side outside the walls. But first a few words on 
the early history of tne spot. 

During the latter part of the occupation of Britain by the 
Eomans— they finally quitted it about a.d. 436 — the inroads of the 
Saxons, Franks, &c., had already become frequent and serious. 
To repel them nine strongly fortified *' Stations " were established 
between the Wash and the coast of Sussex. In the Notitia, a 
statistical account of the Empire compiled under Constantine, 
these Stations are named and one of them Anderida is, now with- 
out hesitation, identified with Pevensey. This •' Station " was in 
shape a modification of the usual rectangular plan of a Boman 
•camp, due to the contour of the rising ground to be occupied. 
At that time and for nearly a thousand years afterwards the sea, 
now nearly a mile distant, over-flowed the intervening marshland. 
On the withdrawal of the Bomans, the Britons, or as Freeman calls 
them the Welsh, took possession of the walled town and held it 
till the Saxons under ^lle (who had landed near Selsey in 477) 
stormed it in 491, and " slew all that dwelt therein, so that not a 
single Briton was left." {A.-S. Chron.) It does not appear to have 
been a Saxon town and with the exception that it and other 
property was granted by Berhtwald to the Abbey of St. Denis, near 
Paris in 792, little is known about it till the 11th cent. It was a 
port in the time of Earl Godwine and here it was that William of 
Normandy landed, Sept. 28, 1066, as may be seen depicted in the 
Bayeux tapestry. No resistance was met with and William 
occupied the Station and " made a fort, seemingly in a corner of 
the old Boman waUs." Of this more later on. We may now 
proceed to examine the walls, which, except that they were then 
more complete, are what William looked upon. 

The two towers of what is now the principal entrance were 
originally connected by a wall through which was the Decuman 
Gate of the Castra. Other and similar towers are still standing. 
Notice the bonding courses of Boman tiles and the reddMi 
colour of the mortar due to the admixture of pounded tiles. The 
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PEVENSEY. 47 

towers are as usual, solid, and buttress the wall, but they were of 
course also intended to afford points of vantage in resisting attack. 
The undermining of the wall, which is very noticeable in places 
along the N. side, is said to represent the now perished wooden 
piles on which the wall was built. The Watch Tower (see plan) 
shows rude Norman additions to its upper part. The next tower 
eastward also has some Norman work. 

We now enter the enclosure {8^ acres ; 10 acres including the 
site of the mediaeval castle) eitner at its East end, at the little 
East gate, or by returning to the Decimian Gate. The inside of the 
Boman wall presents no marked features and appears low, owing 
to the filling up of the interior area, partly perhaps by the material 
thrown out of the moat of the mediaeval castle and partly by the 
accumulation of d6bris. On the north are the remains of a 
postern gate " which does not pass at right angles through the 
wall, but by a singular winding course — obviously for its better 
defence." Upon the grass between the Decuman Gate and the 
Castle lies a cannon. In a survey of the Coast of Sussex made 
in 1587, when the Armada was imminent, we read that in " the 
Castle of Pemsey [still the local pronunciation] to be re-edified or 
utterlye rased. There is ij Dimyculverings of small value." This 
is one of them ; the other was presented to the B.A. Museum at 
Woolwich in 1867. The fact that the sea approached the castle 
in former days is seen to be probable enough, as from the bank 
on which the gun lies we overlook the marsh, now bounded sea- 
ward by the line of martello towers and the roofs of Eastbourne. 

After the Conquest William bestowed Pevensey and other lands 
on his half-brother, Robert, Earl of Moreton. *' He doubtless 
restored the outer walls of the Roman Castle, long a partial ruin, 
and added the little or mediaeval castle, within the enceinte of the 
older fortification, making it at the same time the caput baronia 
of his Sussex estate." 

The medueval castle, covering IJ acres, was formed by building 
a three-sided line of works (with towers ^at intervals) projecting 
into the original enclosure, and incorporating a portion of the 
Boman wall as its outward line of defence. A moat, still partly 
filled with water, defended the sides towards the enclosure, and the 
main gateway (now minus its S. tower and blocked up) was at the 
West angle. The existing walls and towers are early 14th cent, 
work, but some traces of Norman work may be detected in the 
gateway just named. To enter the castle you have to go round 
to the outside and through a cottage garden (refreshments) to a 
breach in the wall. There is not much to remark within the 
court. Under an iron cage, and nearly in situ, is the ancient 
Font of the free chapel, the outline of which may be traced in dry 
weather on the turf. A little south of this is the Wellt 50 feet 
deep. In it, some 60 years ago, were found sundry stone balls 
^ssibly projectiles) and " many skuUs, said to have been those of 
wolves." A sally port at the S.E. comer opened on to the top of 
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48 PEVENSEY. 

a Boman tower, and the ruins on the mound on the S.E. represent 
the Keep, 

The history of the Castle from the Conquest downwards may be 
briefly told. On the death of the Conqueror, Odo, bishop of 
Bayeuz, representing the Earl of Moreton, held it for Bobert of 
Normandy, but eventually submitted to Bufus. Moreton's son 
sided with Bobert, and with him was taken prisoner at Tenchebrai, 
and Pevensey in 1104 was granted by Henry I. to Gilbert 
de Aquila. From him it took the name of " the Honour of the 
Eagle," which it long retained. This de Aquila lost it by rebellion, 
when it was granted to the son of Maude, afterwards Henry IT. 
Pevensey accordingly had to withstand an attack from Stephen 
(1144) who starved it out. Henry II. reinstated de Aquila, one of 
whose successors is recorded to have contributed a considerable 
sum towards Coeur-de-Lion's ransom. The de Aquila who founded 
Bfichelham Priory (p. 40) was the last to hold the Castle, and he, 
for treasonable practices, forfeited it. In 1265 Simon de Montfort 
unsuccessfully besieged it, and 4 years later ifc was settled on 
Prince Edward, and was held by the Crown till Edward HI. 
settled it on John of Gaunt. The Torkists besieged it in 1399, 
when it was gallantly defended by the wife of its constable, Sir John 
Pelham, who was with Henry IV. in Yorkshire. A letter of this 
lady to her husband has been preserved, and Hallam deemed it 
''the oldest private letter in the English language." Sir John 
was rewarded with a grant of Pevensey. The Castle, in 1405, 
became the prison of Edward, Duke of York, and in 1419 of Joan 
of Navarre, the widow of Henry IV., who was charged with prac- 
tising the black art against the life of Henry V. As we have seen 
it was much out of repair in 1587, and it was never restored. It 
now belongs to the Duke of Devonshire. 

Vevensey, now a small village a mile from the sea, but down 
to the 14th cent, a port, was a corporate member of the Cinque 
Ports under Hastings. In common with the rest of the ports west 
of Dungeness, the eastward drift of the pebbles blocked its haven 
which ihen silted up, but it is on record that to the fleet of Edward I., 
when in 1300 he marched against the Scots, Pevensey contributed 
one ship. Its corporation, long a butt of local satire, has been 
abolished. Andrew Borde, at one time physician to Henry VIII., 
and the original of '* Merry Andrew," lived here, and is perhaps 
answerable for the story that a Pevensey grand-jury once convicted 
a prisoner of manslaughter for stealing a pair of leather breeches. 
Pevensey Church (Early English) is close to the castle on the East 
side. The low tower, with modem spire, is situated on the N.E. 
of the nave. Inside the chief feature is a fine chancel arch with 
rich capitals. There is a tomb with efiigy of John Wheatley, 
1616. 

The small but ancient Town Hall is on the S« side of the village 
street. 
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Vevensey to Burstmonoenx (4 m. by road through Wartling. 
The footpath described below saves about J m.). The road leaves 
Pevensey at the E. end and just beyond the Haven Channel turns 
to the left and a short distance further to the right. Then for 2 
miles we cross the marshland of Manxey Level to the foot of 
Wartling Hill. 

A Vckotpatli, left, near the foot of the hill, leads up a field to a gate. There 
turn, left, down the lane and in about 200 yards you will find a stile, on the 
right from which a jtsAh leads direct to Hurstmonceux Castle. 

Wartling (village inn) has nothing to detain us, and just beyond 
the church (restored) we turn to the left and continue along the 
road for f m. and then diverge, left, through a gate (into Hurst- 
monceux Park), and follow the rough road, J m. to the castle. 

Burstmonoeux Castle (open on M, T, F, and Sat. ; QdX 
called by the natives HorsemounseZf is externally an exceedingly 
picturesque ruin, but it is little more than a shell, so that the 
visitor who finds Wed. or Thurs. more convenient will miss little 
from non-admittance. 

The name Hurstmonceux carries us back to the days of the 
Conqueror — who granted this district, then a thick woodland or 
hurstf to Waleran de Monceux, one of his knights — but the castle 
only dates from 1440. It was built by Sir Roger de Fynes (or 
Fiennes) " at a cost of the then enormous sum of £3,800.*' 
(Lower). 

The earlier type of baronial castle, of which strength was the distinctive 
characteristic, had already, under the splendour of the reign of Edw. III. given 
place to the more pregnable castle-palace. To this, about a century later, suc- 
ceeded the castellated mansion, which retained the strong gateway, turrets and 
battlements of the fortified castle, but in defensive strength was unequal to 
withstanding more than impromptu attack. Such was Hurstmonceux. It is of 
brick, a material the use of which, after a period of comparative neglect, again 
revived under Hen. VI. and Edw. IV., for important structures. 

The approach to the Gateway is now by a causeway carried on 
arches over the moat (drained in the reign of Elizabeth), but the 
slits for the drawbridge apparatus remain on each side above the 
gate. Besides the usual apertures for the discharge of bolts and 
arrows, the side towers have on each face, below the lowest of 
these, a hole for arquebus fire. In a panel below the battlements 
is the crest of the Fiennes family — a wolf-dog supporting a banner 
on which are 3 lions. 

The ground plan of the Castle is nearly a square — 214 by 206 ft. 
At each angle and midway on each side is an octagonal tower and 
a half-octajgon projection between the towers. The W. side, 
with the venerable chestnuts along the bank, is picturesque. The 
E. side has a large oriel window in one of the half- octagon projec- 
tions, but this side is bare. The N. side is now occupied with 
gardens to the foot of the walls. 

From the Gateway the larger of the two courts — the Green 
Ck>urt — ^is entered. There is not much calling for mention. A. 
dungeon is pointed out in the base of the S.E. tower. The chapel 
Sussex E 
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is now represented by its E. window. The Smaller or Pnmp 
Court was devoted to offices, and a huge oven still remains. The 
good preservation of the exterior walls of the oastle and the com- 
plete gutting of its interior are in striking contrast. The inside 
was destroyed, as past repair, towards the end of the last century 
and the materials used in enlarging Hurstmonceux Place. 

The Castle is not associated with any historical events. Horace Walpole 
describes it and says that Addison's Comedy of ' The Drummer ' was " descended 
from " the ghostly drummer of Hurstmonceux who defended a treasure-chest in 
a room over the entrance. A less creditable tale is that the terrible sounds 
were a servant's signal to smugglers. 

Bnrstmonoeux Cburoli is on the lull to the W. of the Castle, 
and from it there is a wide outlook over the marshes to the sea. 
The mansion seen on the right as you ascend the hill is Hurst- 
monceux Place., a common-place house. It belongs to Mr. Curteis 
of Windmill Hill and was for some years the residence of Baron 
Bunsen (d. 1860). 

The Church, chiefly 13th cent., has no special features, but 
contains a fine canopied tomb with effigies of Thomas Fiennes, 
2nd Lord Dacre (1534), and his son. On the floor, near the E. end 
of the nave and covered by the matting, is a Brass (nearly perfect) 
to Sir Thomas Fiennes, 1402. On the N. wall of tne chancel is a 
memorial to Mrs. Hare. Her son, the well-known Archd. Hare 
(d. 1855), was rector here for 21 years, and John Sterling (whose 
life was written first by him and then by Carlyle) was his first 
curate, but only for a short time (1834). Hare's grave, with two 
others of his family, is within an enclosure close to the yew tree 
on the S. side of the Church. 

Hurstmonceux to Hatlsliam Station, 5 m. by road. Descend the 
steep hill N. from the Church and turn off to the left in about \ m^ just short of 
Hurstmonceux Place. In 2 m. from the turn you will join the Battle and 
Hsdlsham road at Magham Down , and there is a roadside inn {Red Lion) a few 
yards further on. The Telegraph wire is suflBcient guide for the rest of the way. 
Turn to the left on reaching the street at Hailsham (p. 39), and if you are in 
a hurry to get to the station take the right-hand street a short distance onward. 

The marsh-track between Hailsham and Hurstmonceux is described jt>.40. 

For Michelham Priory y see p, 40 ; Wilmington " Giant" p. 16. 

Eastbourne to Brighton. Choice of roads: 

(A.) Eastbourne (Pier) to Wilmington, 6f m ; Berwick, 8J ; Bed- 
dingham, 14; Lewes (Bridge), 16^; Brighton (Aquarium), 25. 

(B.) Eastbourne {Vier) to Exceat Br., lOJ; Seaford, 12^ m; New- 
haven (Bridge), 16J ; Rottingdean, 21^; Brighton (Aquarium), 26. 

(C.) Eastbourne (Pier) to Alfriston, 9 J m.; Exceat Bridge, 12^ m. 
Thence by (B). This is better than (B) for cyclists. 

(A.) From the Station we follow Upperton Boad and leaving 
the Old Town on our left, cross high ground (219 ft.), with a wide 
view over the Levels, and descend under Ration, left, to \irillliiff- 
don (3 ffi.) and Lower WiUingdon. The Downs, chiefly under 
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cultivation, rise to 638 ft. above the village. At a junction of roads 
a mile onward we keep straight on [the right htuid road leads to 
Polegate (close by) and Hailsham] and at 6J m. reach the foot of 
ixrilmlnirtoii vmage. 

Above the village on the side of the Downs is Tlte Iions Man, a figure 
240 ft. long, with a staff in each hand. Lower considered it the work of the^ 
monks of Wilmington, but its date is unknown. Its outline has from time to 
time been restored. At the S. end of the village is the (restored) Church with a 
fine old yew tree. Near by are the remains of the 11th cent, alien Benedictine 
Priory which belonged to Grestein near Honfleur and was suppressed in 1414. 
The towered gateway is an addition of the 16 cent.,;and the only ancient remains 
are a vaulted room and a cellar, now part of the farm-house. 

A mile beyond Wilmington we cross the Cuckmere River and 
}m. further reach Berwick (the station, 2>* 65, is a mile N.), where 
the Church, J m. left, has a rather curious Early English canopy 
in the chancel. Continuing westward along the main road we 
have in front Firle Beacon (718 ft. ; p. 63). To the left of the 
road we pass the little village of Alciston and ^ m. further Selmeston 
lies on the right. At the West Firle Union WorkhoiLse (Him.) keep 
to the right along the N. side of Firle Park (p, 63). At the far 
comer of the Park turn to the right. The road forks ^ m. further 
on, and Lewes can be reached by either branch. We take the left 
hand branch which runs through Beddingham (14 m.) and along 
the foot of Mt. Cabum {p. 62). 

The right branch crosses the railway at Olynde Station (p, 65) and goes 
through Oljnade, with an uninteresting church. Olynde P/ace^ adjoining, is the 
seat of Viscount Hampden, a former Speaker of the House of Commons. The 
road then undulates along the east side of the Oiburn range, joining the Bing- 
mer road about ^ m. on the Lewes side of that village, p. 61. 

Approaching Lewes we pass some huge chalk pits, and on 
reB^hmg the Cliffe turn to the left along the main street. For 
Ziewes, see p, 57. 

(B.) Eastbourne to Brighton by Seaford and Newhaven, For 
distances see p. 50. Proceed as for Beachy Head and Birling 
Gkip, p. 44, and turn* inland up to East Bean (7^ m.) and there 
to the right up the stiff hiU to Friston. Just beyond the church 
we are 370 feet above sea level, to which we descend and cross the 
Cuckmere at Exceat Bridge {pion. Ex-set), 10 ^ m. 

On foot we may turn down stream beyond the bridge and follow the coast, 
along the top of the cliff, down into Seaford, 3 m. This is a good walk, and on 
the cliff verge you cross the earthworks of a camp said to be Boman. 

The road bears up to the left from the bridge to Chyngton (Hi) 
where you turn to the right for Seaford (12J ; p. 64). Thence 
on wheels the best route is to take the road for Blatchington and 
turn left abt. f m. beyond Seaford Station and go over the railway, 
by Blatchington Fort, and the Buckle. Then the road goes under 
the railway, and you keep straight on till on joining another road 
jou turn to the left past Denton Barn and then turn to the left, 

•On foot follow the telegraph wires. 
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crossing the rail by a level crossing close to Newhaven Station to 
Wewbaven Bridge (16|). For Newhaven see p. 64, and for the 
road on to Brighton, j>. 76, where it is described the reverse 
way. 

(C.) CycUtts* Route, Proceed by (A) to the cross-roads (8 m.), 
just short of Berwick village, and there turn to the left to 
Alftiston (9^ ; Star Inn), on the Guckmere at the entrance of 
the gap in the South Downs through which the river reaches the 
sea. The fine (Decorated) Church and the interesting old Inn 
(early 16th cent.) both deserve notice. After passing through the 
village, at Frog Firle about ^ m. beyond it, turn to the left and 
cross the river to Litlington where there are pretty gardens. 

The road straight on at Prog Firle involves the steep Hindovcr (High and 
Over) Hill and Gut. 

Follow the winding road down the Cuckmere Valley to Exceat 
Bridge (12J), and thence proceed as in (B). 
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London to East Grinstead, Lewes and Brighton. 

Vares to Bast Grinstead, 5*. 8d., 4s. Id., 2b. 6d. ; return (4 days), 10«., 7s. 4d^ 
4$.9d.;to Brighton (p. 65A). 

This line is described {p. 38) as far as Oxted (20 m. ; p. 89). 
The actual point of divergence is beyond the next tunnel. Ling- 
field (26) is about f m. from the village /Star Inn), which is 
picturesque, and besides several old houses nas a large church, 
built by the 2nd Lord Cobham, who died in 1403. By his will 
it was made Collegiate, but the College has wholly disappeared. 
Of the choir stalls, some with misereresy eleven are original and 
BO are the chancel screens. The tomb, with effigies of the builder 
of the church and his wife, is in the centre of the choir and, near 
the N. aisle screen, that of the 1st Lord Cobham, K.G. (d. 1361] — 
observe the garter. There are also 9 or 10 Brasses, the most mi- 
portant being that of Lord Cobham in plate armour. 

Passing Dormans (27|) we shortly cross the Sussex boundary and 
reach Bast Orlnstead (30 m. low-level). For the line on to 
Lewes, see p. 57. 



(&mt (^vimitnA. 



Rail^ray Station, ^ m. N.W. from tho centre of the town. The low- 
level platforms serve the London and Lewes line, the high-level platforms the 
Three Bridges and Tunbridge Wells branch. 

Motels: Dorset Arms; Crown; Railway (U.q.). 

Post Office in High Street. 

]>lstaiices (rail) : Brighton, 28} ; Forest Row, 3^ ; Horsham, 15^ ; Lewesb 
20|; Lingfield,3f; Tunbridge Wells, 13^. 

*** Besides the direct Hue from London vid Oxted, described 
above, there is a service vid Three Bridges (p. 65a). 

East Grinstead has much to recommend it. The town stands 
on a hill about 400 ft. above the sea on a light porous soil, and 
the air is fresh and bracing. The wide High Street is particularly 
picturesque with many old houses on its south side. The neigh- 
bourhood is " pure country," and the lines of railway, diverging 
to the four cardinal points, have stations at short intervals, so 
that it is easy to plan pleasant walking excursions of moderate 
length. To the S.E. extends the elevated upland of Ashdown 
forest, which is in parts wild and solitary, and for the most part 
open and devoid of trees. For the excursion over it to Crow* 
borough see p. 10, where the walk is described in the reverse 
direction. 
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The Vaiish Cbnrela, the lofty spire of which is a conspicuous 
and pleasing object in so many distant views, is a restored 
building in me debased gothic of a hundred years ago. A former 
church, founded by Eatherine (daughter of Lord Scales) and her 
2nd husband, Richard Lewknor, of Brambletye {p. ll)--she died 
in 1606— had its tower destroyed by lightning, Sep. 6, 1683. This 
was rebuilt the next year but fell in 1785 and injured the church 
to such an extent that it was rebuilt. On the floor at the E. end 
of the Nave is an iron tomb-slab, dated 1670, and against the wall 
of the S. aisle a Brass to the above named daughter of Lord Scales. 
The small figures now placed above it are supposed to belong to it. 

A little E. of the church at the entrance to ^e town from Forest 
Bow is Sackville College, founded in 1608, by Robert, Earl of 
Dorset. The buildings which form a quadrangle are picturesque. 
The Hall and Chapel were rebuilt some years ago by Butterfield, 
during the Wardenship (1841-66) of the liturgiologist. Rev. J. M. 
Neale. The College, originally foimded for 21 men and 10 women 
of the poor, has been reduced to 6 men, 6 women, and 9 out-door 
pensioners. 

St. Margarets Home and Orphanage was founded by Dr. Neale 
in 1856 and is the mother-house of tibe well known East Orinst^id 
Sisters. The Chapel and Infirmary were designed by the late 
Mr. G. E. Street. It is recorded that the " Great Storm" (Nov. 
26, 1703) destroyed the College belfry — the storm that occasioned 
the death of Dr. Ridhard £dder (a native of East Grinstead), 
bishop of Bath and Wells, and his wife. 

Bail continued from p. 53. The line is for a great part through 
cuttings. Passing Kingscote (32) we arrive at West Hoathly (34 ; 
Railway Inn) where the village is } m. from the station, the road to 
it following the line S. for ^ m. and then turning W. The Church 
(restored) is of no particSar interest. About f w. W. of the 
Village IS Rockhurstj in the groimds of which is " Great upon 
Jjittle," a mass of sandstone 20 yds. in circumference and 20 ft. 
high, resting upon the point of another rock. It is a freak of de- 
nudation, but was formerly regarded as Druidical. 

Borsted Xeynes (36^^ is 1^ m. from the village by a 
devious road. Turn totne right } m. from the station and a Httle 
further on to the left. After crossing the valley the left-hand road 
leads direct down to the Church (1^), which is cruciform and has a 
tower and spire. The style is chiefly Early English. There is a 
curious effigy (27 inches long) of a cross-legged knight in armour, 
temp. Edw. I., and, of greater interest, the grave of Abp. Leighton 

id. 1684), who spent tiie last 10 years of his life at Broadhurst 
1 m. by road N. from the church), then the residence of his 
brother-in-law, but now a farm-house. When the transeptal 
chapel in which he was buried was pulled down, the inscribed 
gra,ve-slab was set up against the S. wall of the chancel, and is 
still there. A modem tomb in the churchyard marks the supposed 
site of his grave. 
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Horsted Keynes to Hayi^rards Heatli, 4A. This branch affords a 
somewhat quicker route to Brighton from East Gnnstead than the line vid 
Lewes, but the trains do not connect well with those from London. Ardinglep 
(2) is the station for St. Saviour's {or Ardingley) College (about iw. N.)»a 
lower-middle-class Ohurch of England School in connection with the Colleges at 
Lancing and Hurstpierpoint. The buildings are of red brick and in the 
Barly English style ; the Ohapel is still unfinished. Ardingley Village is 2 m. 
from the station up the same road, but turning left from it at Hapstead Green 
(IJ). Ardingley CAwrcA, chiefly Decorated, was restored by Gilbert Scott . In 
the Chancel is a monimient with a female effigy which Lower conjectures to be 
that of the foundress. There are Brasses (on an altar tomb) : Bichard (1457) 
and Eliz. Wakehurst (1464) ; Bichard and Margaret Culpeper (1509) ; Nicholas 
and Eliz. Culpeper (1610), with sons and daughters ; Elizabeth Culpeper (1633), 
and a child of the same names (1634). Wakehurst Place (Marchioness of Down- 
shire), formerly the seat of the aboYC families, is IJ m. IT. of the village. The 
house was built by Sir Edw. Culpeper in 1690 and was restored and pertly 
rebuilt in 1870. Balcombe Station {p. 66A), on the main line, is 3^ tn. from 
Ardingley. 

The Biver Ouse is crossed at Sheffield Park (41 ; the station for 
Fletching, see below). It takes its name from the seat of the Earl 
of Sheffield, on the opposite side of the river. 

Slieffield Park and Fletcliiitir. The road through the Park is still 
^June, 1890) closed to all but Fletching people. If you order a vehicle (4s.) 
trom the Orijin (see below) you can drive through it. The timber is very fine. 
The house was built by the 1st Lord Sheffield, the bosom friend of Gibbon, 
the historian, who spent the last weeks of his life here. He used to speak of 
Sheffield Place as home, and only left it for London, in search of medical 
aid, a week before his death (Jan. 16, 1794). He was buried at Fletching. 

On foot to Fletching J abt. 2^ m. Cross the bridge over the Ouse, and the main 
road. Get over the rails into a large field and follow the footpath through three 
fields. Then go up the path, on your right, through a wood. Beyond the wood 
take the road to the left to Fletcliins^ (Griffin Hotel— 2^ m. by road trom 
Sheffield Park Station). It was at Fletching that the Barons* army lay the night 
before the Battle of Lewes (p. 62). The cruciform Church (key at vicarage) 
is large and interesting. It was restored in 1880 (Mr. Oldrid Scott, archt.) at a 
cost of £7,000. Of the 11th cent. Norman building, the W. Tower remains 
(notice the W. doorway), but the rest of the Church is chiefly Early English, the 
Nave being about 1260, the Chancel and Transepts about 1275. The Hood Screen 
(restored) is Early Perpend. In the S. Transept is a fine Brass, which has been 
assigned to Sir Walter Dal>ngruge (temp. Bich. n.) and his wife. 

Here, too, is the marble tomb, with effigies, of Bichard Leche (1696) and his 
wife. In the N. Transept is a Decorated piscina, and at the N. end a mausoleum, 
built by the Ist Lord Sheffield, suis sibique. In it Gibbon is buried— the 
inscription by Dr. Parr. The inscription to the 1st Lord Sheffield is by Hugh 
James Bose. A window in this Transept and two in the S. Transept contain 
glass which was found buried in the churchyard. Set up against the W. end of 
the N. aisle is a small Brass to Peter Denot, a Fletching glover, who took part in 
Jack Cade's rebellion, 1460. 

Srewlok and Cballey (42J) serves the two villages, about 
IJ m. by road E. and S.W. respectively. Neither has anything 
calling for description. Chailey is on the high road from East 
Orinstead to Lewes, in a pretty and wooded district. 

We regain the Ouse Valley at Barcombe (46) and join the line 
{p. 12) from Tunbrfdge Wells. For Aewes (50}) see p, 57; 
thence to Brighton (i). 64). 
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London to Lewes, Seaford, Eastbourne, and Hastings, 

by L.B. & S.C.R. from London Bridge, Victoria, or Kensington. 

To Seaford, 58 m. in 2 to 2f hr$. ; lU lOd. ; 8*. 4d. ; At, lid. ; return (8 days), 
184. %d. ; \2s. Sd. ; 9s. 6d, 

To Eastbourne, 65 m. in 2 to 8J hrs. ; 13»., 9«, 6d., 4s. lid. ; return (8 days), 19«., 
]4«^ 9s. lOd. 

To Hastings, 76 m. in 2 to 4 Ar« ; 14«., 10«., 6». Old. ; return (8 days), 21«- 
15x. 6d., 10s. Id. 

*»• The above are ordinary fares. 

As far as Keymer Junction (41) see p. 66a. Here our line diverges 
to the left from the Brighton line and on the right we see on 
the horizon the South Downs, including Ditchling Beacon (813 /t.) 
their highest point. At Vlmnpton (44^ ; Sun Hotels 300 yds. 
from Sta.) the well known coursing ground is on the right. 

The village is 2 m. due S., and the Church J m. W. of it is of no interest. It is 
a pleasant walk from the village either direct over the Downs, S. to Falmer, 
5^ m. from station to station ; or from the top of the ridge above Plumpton, known 
as Plumpton Plain, eitherwestward (llm.) to Ditchling Beacon and down to 
Brighton, or eastward by Blackcap and Mount Harry to Liewes. These walks are 
described p. 76. 

After passing Cooksbridge (471) the tower of Hamsey Ghuroh 
is seen on the left, and on the right, running up the hillside, will 
be noted an inclined plane which connects Offham chalk pit with 
a cut from the Biver Ouse. This plane is said to be the earliest 
instance of a railed road in the South of England. On the left 
across the Ouse is Mailing (p. 60), and then by a short tunnel we 
reach Xiewes (50 ; Ref, Rms.). For route on to Eastbourne cmd 
Hastings^ see |). 65 ; to Newhaven and Seafordt see p» 64. 
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Railivay Station : ou the S. side of the town, near the foot of St. Mary'8 
Street, which leads up to Hi^h Street close to the County Hall. Omnibuses. 

SEotelH : ^7^ite Hart and Star, both in High Street, the former opposite the 
County Hall, the latter a few yards to the right from St. Mary's Street ; Bear 
<H.Q.), at the bridge over the Ouse ; George and Dragon (Coffee Tavern ; beds), 
29, High Street. 

Post and TeleirraplK Offices : 65, High Street ; 15, High St., Clifle. 

Population : about 10,000. 

The county town of Sussex is built chiefly on a spur of the 
South Downs running down to the river Ouse, which by a narrow 
valley here pierces the range. It is a picturesque town, clean and 
wholesome, and altogether a pleasant place whereat to sojourn, 
especially for those who would find heidth and enjoyment in 
rambles close at hand on the crisp turf of Gilbert White's '* chain 
of majestic mountains." Of course the Downs are not mountains, 
when compared even with Snowdon or Helvellyn, but White was 
exact enough when he wrote from Bingmer (p, 61) that ** the 
prospects and rides round Lewes are lovely." 

Historically the neighbourhood is interesting as having been the 
scene of the critical battle -between Henry HI. and De Montfort 
{p, 62), and the picturesque keep of the old Castle still dominates 
the town. The antiquarian may also explore the scanty remains 
of the Priory and see the coffins of William de Warrenne and his 
wife Gundrada. Being only 8 miles from Brighton many visitors 
pay the place a passing visit. Those who plan a walk over the 
Downs either eastward or westward (see pp. 62, 63) may with 
advantage from the station go up St. Mary's Street to High Street, 
and there turn to the right or left as the case may be. Our description 
begins with the suburb of Southover and then goes through the 
leo^h of the town and back to the station, a round of about 2} 
miles. 

On leaving the station go to the left and in 5 min. or so you will 
reach Priory Crescent, where at the King^s Head (on the right at 
the E. end of the crescent) are kept the keys of Soutbover 
Cburoli, which is just beyond the Crescent. The bulky brick 
tower dates from 1714, but the body of the building is Perpendicu- 
lar. The object of interest is the mortuary chapel, built in 1867 
in the Norman style to receive the small leaden coffers containing 
the bones of William de Warrenne and Gundrada, the founders of 
the Priory {p. 68). These chests were unearthed when the railway 
was made in 1845, across the site of the Priory church. Gundrada's 
tombstone is in the centre of the floor. 
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Aewes Vrlory {tickets 4d. each, at the Post Office opposite 
Southover Church) is reached by turning to the left just beyond the 
church. It was founded about 1078, and was the first Cluniac estab- 
lishment in England. De Warrenne and his Countess (a daughter 
of the Conqueror) had been hospitably entertained in the parent 
house at Clugny on theft journey to Rome. At the Dissolution 
the buildings were so utterly wrecked* that the existing remains 
are mere fragments. The only part intact is an underground 
dungeon (or " lantern ") which is in the garden of the proprietor at 
the back of the Crescent. 

The mound to the N.E. of the ruins is supposed to have been 
the site of the Calvary, and the Dripping Pan (now for many years^ 
a recreation ground) immediately below it, was the monastic 
garden, formed probably when the mound was thrown up. 

Returning to Southover Street and continuing westward, we pass» 
on the right hand, *' The Queen's Hmse" an old house with a porch 
which local tradition assigns as the residence of Queen Anne of 
Cleves after her dismissal. At the end of the street, by the Swan 
Inn, turn down to the right. At the foot of the hill is the Winter- 
bourne stream. 

If you do not care to visit St. Anne's you can here turn to the right, and by 
then keeping straight on shorten the walk by | m. This way you enter the High 
Street at the bottom of St. Anne's. 

Up the hill beyond you reach the Lewes and Brighton road, just 
below the County Prison, and turn to the right. Soon you reach 
St. Anne's Church, which is Early English and has a Norman 
font. A little down the hill, on the left where a wall adjoins the 
pavement, is Shelley'Sy which takes its name from a branch (now 
extinct in the male line) of the poet's family. 

Dr. Johnson, on a visit to the Thrales at Brighton, once spent a day at this 
mansion, and a hitherto unrecorded anecdote may here be given. The philosopher 
was walking in the garden with a little Miss Shelley, two or three years old, in 
his hand, until at last, being tired of her companionship, he deliberately placed 
her between the branches of a cherry-tree, and there left her. At dinner time 
there was a hue and cry after the child, and Johnson, recollecting himself said 
" 0, 1 left lier in a tree 1" The tree survived this incident until within recent 
yfers, and was always known as " Dr. Jolmson's cherry-tree." — Lower. 

The next house on the same side is the now defunct Grammar 
School (founded in 1612) which after being rebuilt about 1850 was 
a few years ago suppressed and its endowments applied to Exhibi- 
tions for higher education. A little further on, on the opposite side, 
comes in Rotten Row the road up Winterboume, mentioned above 
as affording a shorter way from Southover, while, left, in the angle 
of the street, a modem house occupies the site on which down to 
1864 stood the residence of John Rowe the antiquary (d, 1659). A 
few yards further on, right, note the figure of Pan on a 15th cent, 
angle^post. The house was for some years the abode of Tom Pain6 
(d. 1809) then the local exciseman. 

* In 1568 the house of Thomas Sackville (Lord Buckhurst) the poet, which 
stood on part of the site of the priory, was burnt. Its remains were used in 
building (1572) Southover House (now the Grange) at the foot of Keere Street. 
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Eeere Street, one of the steepest streets in England, leads down to Southovcr 
HovMy note p. 59, and Southover. 

Just beyond we come to St. Mlobael's Cburcli, left, which has 
a round tower but no features of interest. Robertson of Brighton 
preached his Assize Sermon here in 1849. There are two Brasses : 
one, much defaced, to an unknown knight, 15th cent. ; the other 
to John Braydforde, 1467, rector ; also a monument to Sir Nich.. 
Pelham, d. 1569. 

What time the French sought to have saokt Sea-Foord 
This Pelham did re-pel'em back aboord. 

There is a brass to Dr. Mantell ((2. 1853) the geologist. 

A hundred yards or so beyond St. Michael's Church is Castle 
Giite Street, left, which leads, at once to the Castle (adm. to the 
keep J 6d.) founded by William de Warrenne {see p. 58) soon after 
the Conquest. The existing remains comprise the Gateway and 
half the Keep, both Edwardian. The former, under which the 
road leads into the precincts, now in part a bowling-green, is a fine 
machicolated gatehouse "covering the simple Norman semi* 
circular perforation of the wall, which was the original gate." 
Note the portcullis grooves and the gate hinges. The Keep is 
reached by a path which begins at a wooden gate (ring the bell) on 
the near side of the Gkite and crosses the large base-court. This 
has a mound at each end — one occupied by the Keep, the other 
known as the Brackmountf on which formerly stood a second keep, 
an unusual feature. The path winds up through the trees to the 
ruins, which include two towers out of four of the original structure. 
The Sussex Archaeological Society's Museum is here, but the 
collections are of minor interest. In one room is a number of 
rubbings of Brasses. The visitor should ascend to the leads which 
command a fine view extending S. to the sea, N. to the Forest 
Ridge and Crowborough Beacon (p. 10), E. to Cliff Hill, and W. 
to Mount Harry, the scene of the battle of Lewes, 1264. The night 
before the battle Henry HI. lay at the Priory, Prince Edward at 
the Castle. 

Betuming to High Street we soon reach the County Ball, built 
in 1812. It contains a picture by Northcote, and a portrait of 
General Eliott, of Gibraltar fame. [Opposite is the White Hart 
Hotel, and just beyond on that side is St. Mary's Street, which 
leads down to the station.] As the High Street contracts in width 
we arrive at the Star Hotel, left. The staircase of this Inn 
came from Slaugham Place (p. 65b). In front of the Inn 16 martyrs 
suffered during the reign of Mary I., including 5 men and 6 
women at one time, in 1557. 

No. 166 High Street is interesting as having been the abode of the great 
geologrist, Dr. Mantell (d. 1863). Here, too, when the house was a school (kept 
by Mr. Benj. Abbott, a Quaker), the late Sir William Gull was an usher. The 
story is that a pupil fell ill, and that Gull's skill as a nurse was so conspicuous 
that he wasled to adopt medicine as his profession. 
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The sitnation of Lewes on a spur of the Downs is realised as we 
continue our walk. The street descends School Hill, and at the 
bottom, at the comer of Friars' Walk,* is the Fitzroy Memorial, 
erected in 1862 to commemorate the Bt. Hon. Hen. Fitzroy, who 
for many years was one of the borough members. 

It houses the Lewes Library Society. The public are admitted to the Public 
News Room, and can use the books of the library on payment of 1*. Zd. per 
quarter, but 25s. a year is the full subscription. 

Still following the main street we arrive at Ouse Bridge^ and 
across it enter the part of the town known as The Cliffe. Here the 
Church of St. Thomas k Becket (Perpend.) is of little interest. 
Just beyond, the long street we have traversed ends right under 
the downs of Cliff Hill, and as far as the town itself is concerned 
the visitor who makes his way back toihe station by Friars' Walk and 
All Saints' Church will have seen the chief part of it. The resi- 
dential suburb known as the Wallands and St. John's Churchf, 
both on the N. side of the town, call for no description. 

From the end of The ClifEe, the street on the right, South Street, is the begin- 
ning of the road to Glynde, West Pirle, and Eastbourne. It runs at first alongside 
the river Ouse at the foot of the Downs and is only mentioned here because it 
passes in about J m. one of the huge chalk pits wliich are such conspicuous features 
In this neighbourhood. The one we refer to is behind the Snottdrop publichouse. 
It was the scene of an avalanche in Dec. 1836 which buried 8 persons whose 
cottages were in the pit. Let us hope that the name of the inn is a mere coinci- 
dence and not an unfeeling joke at the calamity. 

Mailing Street, to the left at the end of The Cliffe, is the beginning of the road 
to TJckfleld, and from it ^ m. onward a road diverges, left to Mailing. 

The Combe (accessible through the Wheatsheaf public house) is a deep and abrupt 
valley in the side of Cliff Hill. It used to be, perhaps still is, a favourite 
place for sledging, after the fashion of " toboganing." According to Lyell this 
combe is the result of a " fault " in the chalk beds. 

In the graveyard of Jireh Chapel was buried William Huntingdon (Macaulay 
calls him a "remarkable impostor"), whose epitaph, written by himself, is 
curious : " Here lies the coalheaver, beloved of his Crod, but abhorred of men. 
The Omniscient Judge, at the grand assize, shall ratify this to the confusion of 
jmany thousands, for England and its Metropolis shall know that ther? hath been 
a prophet among them. W. H., S.S." Mr. Lower says : " an arrogant but clever 
man, who, having married the widow of a Lord Mayor, and looking, with a touch 
of envy perhaps, at the D.D's of the period, gave himself the title of '* Sinner 
Saved." Mailing: (or South Mailing), 1^ m. from The Cliffe, is a pretty spot 
amid trees on the E. bank of the Ouse. There is no collection of houses here that 
can be called a village, and the little Church has no architectural features of 
importance. Eveljni XlHary, 1627) says " about this time was the consecration of 
the Church of South Mailing near Lewes ... I layd one of the first stones at the 
building of the Church." In the churchyard are the graves of the victims of the 
avalanche (see above). Close to the Church is a house called the Deanery. This 
preserves the name of the " Deanery of Mailing." Tradition says that Csedwalla, 



• The name of this street refers to the Grey Friars' Monastery, the last trace 
of which disappeared when the station opposite (now goods only) was built in 
1845. 

fModern and ugly. An early Norman arch and a 13th cent, arched monument 
«re built into the walls. 
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King of the West Saxons (d. 689), the first of the Anglo-Saxon Kings who quitted 
the throne (688) for the " limina Apostolorum" founded a collegiate church at 
Old Mailing— now Old Mailing Farm, 7 min. walk N.W. from the church ; the 
only relics are the capital of a column in the kitchen and a bit of Norman wall in 
the garden— which lasted on until the Dissolution. At South Mailing the 
Archbishops of Canterbury had a residence, which was visited the day after 
Becket's murder by the four knights. How the dining table in the hall refused 
**to bear the sacrilegious burden of their arms" may be read in Stanley's 
Memorials of Canterbury. 

The view of Lewes from Mailing is eminently picturesque. Indeed the beauty 
of its site, dominated by the Castle, can only be appreciated when seen from this 
side. 

RiiiSrin«r (2^ m. from Lewes by Mailing Street and then by the right-hand 
road near the Mailing windmill) apart from its associations has little to interest 
the visitor. The road to it is also dull but those who walk may get a good 
view by crossing the down (Mailing Hill) above the windmill. The Church, 
chiefly Perpend., has a modern tower (1886). It contains many monuments 
including that of Henry Snooke and his wife, who was the 2nd daughter of Gilbert 
White of Selborne. It was at Delves House, close by, that White used to stay — 
some of his letters in his Natural History are dated from Bingmer. The house is 
substantially unaltered since his time and has an interesting staircase but is not 
accessible to the public. 



The South Downs are the glory of Lewes, and more enjoyable 
rambling gromid is not to be f omid in the South of England. You 
can drive on to them from the top of the town. The roads in the 
neighbourhood are less interesting, and in summer are, from the 
nature of the soil, apt to be dusty and glaring. 

Of them the pleasantest is certainly that to Offham (1} m.) on 
the London road. You leave the town by the WaUands suburb, 
and the road along the flank of the Downs affords a good view over 
the Ouse valley. 

About a mile from Lewes a cart-road descends from it on the right past Land- 
port Farm, left, to a pretty spot at the foot of an inclined plane— said to be the 
oldest railed track in the S. of England. This plane connects the Off ham chalk 
pit with a cut or channel from the Ouse. 

OJfham Chalk Pit is a good place for fossils, and specimens can 
usually be bought of the workmen. The hamlet of Off bain (pub» 
house) adjoins CJombe Place, the seat of the Shiffner family. The 
church (modem) serves instead of the old parish church (now only 
used for funerals), which is 1^ m. E. in a bend of the Ouse. 

Tlie Bowns. There are four distinct groups of hills, still 
unbroken by the plough, within reach of Lewes. These are (1) the 
range W. by Mount Harry to Ditchling Beacon. (2) Cliff Hill and 
Mount Cabum to the E. of the town. (3) The Firle Beacon group. 
(4) The Kingston or Newmarket group. All of these may be 
explored by the traveller who makes Lewes his headquarters. 
The last is perhaps the least interesting, though it offers a route 
over the hills to the coast at Bottingdean and Brighton. 
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(1) Mount Barry and Aitelillnff Beacon, 6^ m. from the 
Station. From the top of St. Anne's you enter on the Downs, near 
the County Prison and make for the windmill above. Tou then 
reach the top of the ridge and can follow it along the Racecourse 
to the Grand Stand and another windmill. Still following the 
course you come to a point where it makes a great bend to 
the left, and thence, by keeping straight on, soon reach the top of 
Mount Harry (639 ft.). This is named after Henry HI., and from 
it you command the field of the battle of Lewes. 

Battle of I^efFes— May 14th, 1264. Henry, with Prince Edward and 
Richard, Mng of the Bomans, reached Lewes the first week in May. De Mont- 
fort and the insurgent barons were at Fletching (spire of church is seen 8 m. 
N.N.W. from Mount Harry), on the Ouse, a short march to the N., on the 9th. 
The latter offered Henry peace if he would confirm th6 Provisions of Oxford. 
He returned an answer of defiance. Henry had no experience as a generaL 
De Montfort was allowed to gain the summit of the Downs without re- 
sistance, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Mount Harry. His left 
occupied the ridge we have just followed from Lewes, his centre and 
right the two ridges to the north of this. De Montfort, who had broken his 
leg early in the year, reached the ground in a litter, which he posted con- 
spicuously on his left, he himself being borne to another part of the field. Prince 
Edward commanded the Royalist right wing, and, misled by the littex, thought 
to capture De Montfort. His attack was successful, but pursuing the fugitives 
for miles to the W., De Montfort turned his other forces against Henry and won 
the day. The king of the Romans was taken in a windmill which then stood 
near the Black Horse Inn, St. Anne's. The fight however continued, and the 
victors drove the Royalists back into the town. Henry was obliged to retreat 
to St. Pancras Priory. There he gave himself up to De Montfort, and the new 
constitution known as the Mise of Lewes followed. 

Half-a-mile W. of Mount Harry is Black Cap (616 ft.) and 3 m. 
further BltobUnir Beacon (813 ft.). See p. 76 for the walk 
thence to Falmer Station or Brighton. 

(2) Cllffe Bill and Mount Caburn. This walk may be 
conveniently made to end at Glynde Station or extended to Firle 
Beacon, see (S). In the former case the distance will be about 
3 m. ; in the latter, if you make for Berwick Station, abt. 8 m. in all. 
Tou take the steep lane which is a continuation eastward of The 
Cliffe main street. A short way up this you can turn up to the 
left on to the Downs. It is wortii bearing at first to the left as 
you ascend in order to look down into the Combe ravine (p. 60). 
The best way to Mount Cabum is to ascend till you are clear of 
enclosed land and then to turn southward. Beyond the dip the 
ascent is continuous, but easy. About ^ m. N. of the summit of the 
hill are two tumuli. Cabum itself (492 ft.) is a round boss 
crowned by the remains of an earthwork. It a^ords a very wide 
view to the N. and E., while across the valley S.E. rises Firle 
Beacon, the E. end of that line of downs as seen from here. The 
village of Glynde is at the E. foot of the hill ; to the S. the village 
of Beddingham ; between us and Firle Beacon is Firle Park and 
the village of W. Firle. 

You can descend the S. side of the hill to the road which is 
gained about 2 m. from Lewes and a mile short of Glynde (p. 65). 
For Glynde station take the right-hand road a short distance to 
the east. 
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(3) Firle Beacon, 3^ m. from Glynde Station. Unless 
yon combine this with the Cabum walk (p. 62), it is best to 
take the train to Glynde Station. The road from Lewes, 
through Beddingham to Firle ^or West Firle) 4^ m. is dull. 
From Glynde Station cross tne line by the bridge. At 
some newish cottages turn off to the left and make for th6 
trees of Firle Park seen ahead S.E. At the comer of the Park 
you enter the drive and follow it tiU you are close to the house, 
Firle Place (Viscount Gage). You can then either proceed to the 
main entrance from the village of Firle (Ram Inn)y or strike 
across the grass direct towards the Beacon. 

Firle Church, which is approached by a yew walk, has an interesting series of 
monuments and Brasses to the Q-age family. Firle Place is an Elizabethan house 
but with many later alterations. It is not shown. Lower says the picture 
gallery contains a portrait of Sir John Gage * (temp. Henry VIII.) by Holbein, 
and another of the celebrated Penelope Darcy, 17th cent., a beauty who had 
three lovers. She promised if they would be patient to " marry them all in their 
turns," which she actually did. 

From near the W. end of the church you can go straight up on 
to the hiUs, presently passing along the W. side of Firle planta- 
tion. Thence eastward it is about a mile of steady ascent to 
Firle Beacon (718 ft.), which, being the end of the hills in 
this direction is a fine view point. North and East it descends 
steeply to the plain. The easiest way to Berwick Station is to 
keep along the hills South-East for about a mile and then descend 
to Alolston {Pub. Ho.) which has a small restored church, and is 
about 2 m. by road from the station. 

(4) Klnirston and ITewmarket Bill (645 ft.). This routef to 
Brighton or Rottingdean affords fine views, and on a breezy day is 
very enjoyable. You reach the hills just beyond Kingston and 
thence to Brighton would go W. over Newmarket Hill (on the 
verge of cultivation^ and by the Bacecourse Hill into the town. 
For Rottingdean it is out of the way to go to Newmarket Hill, and 
the better plan is to strike southward. A little prospecting enables 
arable land to be avoided, with one slight exception, imtil the road 
is struck about a mile due N. of Rottingdean (p. 77 ; ^btis to 
Brighton). The map is sufficient guide from Xlnirston. To 
reach that village take the left-hand road from the W. end of 
Southover for a mile, and then ^ mile by the right-hand road. 

The Jleft-hand road leads to Newhaven (p. 64) which is 6^ m. this way from 
Southover. It goes past Swanborough farm (p. 64) and Iford (If m.), Rodmell 
(3 m.), Southease (3J m.), and Piddinghoe (5J m.), with small churches of Nor- 
man and Early Bnghsh date. The last two have round towers. 



• A daughter of this worthy was the wife of Sir Anthony Browne (p. 19) and 
has sometimes been confounded with his second wife, who is commonly said to 
have been Surrey's fair Cteraldine. 

f Lewes to Brighton about 9 m. ; to Rottingdean, 6 m. The former route can 
be reduced to 5^ m. by descending from Newmarket Hill to Falmer Station. 
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Kingston is a tiny village just under the Downs. The church, 
restored in 1874, is Decorated in style. It has a Vinall brass, 
1667. Swanborough farm-house {p. 63), originally a 13th cent, 
manor-house and later a grange belonging to St. Pancras Priory, 
has been much mutilated, but is still interesting. 

]>ives to Brlfrltton, 8 m. by rail ; 8^ m. by road to the Aquarium. Both 
are rather featureless. Half-way is Falmer village and station, adjoining 
Stanmer (Earl of Chichester). Leave Lewes by St. Anne's. 

Ibewes to Wewbaven and Seaford. This branch diverges 
from the Hastings line soon after crossing the Ouse and then 
follows the left bank of the river more or less closely. The valley 
is marshy and featureless. About 5 m. on the way, Piddinghoe 
Church with a round tower (no stone being available for angle 
masonry] is across the river on the right hand. Wewbaven 
Town (6j ; pop. 4,000 ; Bridge, h.q.) is itself devoid of interest. 
It is the station to alight at if you wisn to see the Church or to 
take the coast road via Bottingdean to Brighton (described the 
reverse way j>. 76). 

To reach the Church, cross the bridge, bear to the right and then turn to the 
left up the main street, bearing to the left at the top. If c^vltaireii Cliitrcl& 

has a low Norman tower between the Nave and Chancel the latter being apsidal. 
The rest of the building is uninteresting but these Norman parts are as early 
as anything of the style in England (Lower). On the N. side of the graveyard is a 
monument to the crew of the Brazen a sloop of war wrecked off this coast in 
1800. By continuing on past the church you can join the coast road about a 
mile further on, near the old Hoddon turnpike. 

WewliaTen IVliarf, (7 ; London and Paris Hotel) is the 
station for the steamboat traffic. The Harbour has of late years 
been unproved at great expense and is now not only the starting 
point of the least expensive route to Paris but is also in regular 
communication with Harfleur and St. Nazaire and (in summer) 
with Jersey. On the opposite side the entrance to the Harbour is 
defended by a fort. For Bishopstone (8 m.) see p. 66. The ter- 
minus of the branch is Seaford^ 9^ w. 



Sli(SiovA. 



Approaclt, by rail vid Lewes, p, 56. 

Hotels: Seaford Bay (H.Q.), near the sea, 5 min. from ithe station; 
Terminus (Q.), an inn, close to the station. 
Post Office, High Street. 

Seaford (pop. abt. 1,600) is 3 miles, by rail, E. of Nqwhaven and 
the terminus of this branch. It is built on the rather steep 
seaslope overlooking the slightly recessed Seaford Bay. The 
shore is protected by a sea-wall along which runs a rather exposed 
Esplanade which is separated from the town by an ugly embanked 
bit of waste land. Till the Reform Bill of 1832 a treasury borough 
returning two members to Parliament and for many centuries a 
corporate member of the Cinque Ports (under Hastings), it is now 
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nothing more than a big village with a small westward addition of 
lodging houses. The River Ouse formerly entered the sea here 
but the shingle choked it before the close of the 16th cent, and 
Newhaven marks the new mouth which the river made for itself. 
The place too was frequently burnt by the French in the reigns of 
Edward III., Richard II. and Henry IV. Under Sir Henry Pelham 
(see St. Michael's Church, Lewes, p. 59) it beat off the French in 
1545. The Church, partly Norman and Early English, has a 
modem transept and eastern apse. The middle piUar on the S. 
side of the Nave has a curiously carved capital, which has been 
often engraved. In Church Street, in the garden of '* The Folly,'* 
is an old crypt. 

In consequence of the extravagant puffs of the place which from 
time to time appear in the newspapers it is right to tell the 
stranger that Seaford is not a paradise, unless perfect dulness 
constitutes One. Except the cliff top " Seaford Heights," eastward 
towards the Cuckmere (see p. 61) there is no picturesque strolling 
ground near at hand and the place itself offers no attractions 
beyond the presence of the open sea. Inland it is about 3 miles 
before you get clear of cultivation on the Firle Beacon (718 ft. ; 
p, 63) part of the South Downs. Westward the only attraction 
is the arrival and departure of the Dieppe packets ; see New- 
haven, p, 64. 

Prom Seaford Station it is about |m. by road to East Blatehington with a 
well kept churchyard, and 1| m. N.W. of this is Bisliopiitone, with an in- 
teresting little church. The " long and short " work of the S. porch ; the 
sun-dial (Eadric) ; the tower of four diminishing stages with a bahistraded 
window in the top stage, are all evidence of a pre-Norman date. Inside, the 
Norman and Early English work and the Transitional eastern chancel point to 
later rebuilding and additions. 

Bishopstone Station is a mile 8.W. of the village, and close to it are large 
mills — Tide Mills, which were made to be worked by the outflow of the sea water 
impoonded at high-tide. The return to Seaford can be made by the shore road. 



Main line continued from p. 56. On leaving Lewes we see left 
some huge chalk pits and then cross the Ouse and skirt Mount 
Cabum, left, to Glynde (53 ; p. 51). For the rest of the way to 
Hastings the run is dull and featureless. Firle Beacon is the 
highest point of the Downs, right, before Berwick (58 ; Inn). 
At Polegate (61 J) we diverge, right, to Bastboume (66 ; p. 41) 
and then returning for a few miles and taking the loop line rejoin 
the main one and reach Pevensey (71; p. 45) with Westham 
Church and Pevensey Castle a short distance left of the line. 
MarteUo Towers break the shore line on towards Bexhill (78). 

Bexlilll (pop. abt. 3,000 ; Hotels : Bell, Devonshire) is a rapidly growingr 
town, ambitious to take rank as a watering place. It has not the shelter that 
Hastings and St. Leonard's have of high ground at its back and the shore i» 
poor. The original part of the place including the good Parish Church (partly 
Konnan and Early English, with a modem E.B. chancel) is on rising ground 
about I m. by road inland of the station. At LUtle Common a considerabl« 
bamlet 2 m. W. is St. Mark's Church (modem). 

For the Stations at 8t. Leonard's and Bastings see p. 23. 

Soasex "9 
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65a LONDON TO BRIGHTON. 

London to Brighton and Worthing by L.B. & S.C.R. from 

liondon Bridge, Victoria, and Kensington. 

To Brighton, 50^ m. in 1 J to 8 hn. ; 10«., 6*. 6rf., As. 2Jd^ return (8 days), 16»^ 
104., 74. 6d. 

To Worthing, 61 m. in IJ to 3 hrs. ; 11«. lid., 7». lOd., 4*. Hid. ; return (8 days), 
17«. 6d., \2a.U.y 94. 

*«* The above are ordinary fares. Pullman Car !«. in addition to 1st class 
fare each way. 

Some of the trains to and from Worthing run direct -without going into 
Brighton (Central) station. 

The country traversed is pleasant throughout, but presents no 
very marked features. Between Sydenham (6^) and Penge (7) we 
pass close below the Crystal Palace, right. At East Croydon (lOJ) 
those trains from London Bridge and Victoria which do not run 
independently, and those from Kensington, are joined. Passing 
South Croydon we get fairly into the country and soon enter 
Smitham Bottom, a valley of the North Downs. Purley Bury (or 
House) where Home Tooke wrote his " Diversions of Purley" (1786), 
is on the left a trifle short of Purley (formerly Caterham 
Junction; 13Jm.). 

Purley is also used by S.E.R. and is the junction for that company's branch to 
Caterliam (4 J ; Hotels : Railway, well spoken of, Commonwealth, Q.) an 
important residential neighbourhood. The old church and village are on the hill 
W. of the station. It is a good walk to C?ialdon (2 J), where the plain little church 
has a large fresco in 4 compartments, representing "the Ladder of Salvation." 
This was discovered in 1870 and is assigned to about 1200. For Warlingham 
and the road to Wester ham, see p. 15. 

After passing CouUdon (S.E.E. only) we presently note, right, the 

village of Chipstead and run through Merstham tunnel (a mile 

. long). Merstham village is close to the line, right, but its station is 

S.E E. only. On the same side we see Gatton Park, and then 

reach Redhill Junction (20| ; p. 87). 

Earlswood (21J) with the Asylum, left, is passed, and on the 
right we catch signt of the Surrey hills including Leith Hill (tower 
on it). Through a flat wooded country we run to Horley^ and 2 m. 
further pass from Surrey into Sussex. The mansion of Worth Park, 
a seat of the Montefiore family, is on the left just before reaching 
Three Bridges (29), the junction of lines to Horsham, and East 
Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells, p, 106. 

At Three Bridges (Re/. Rms.) there is nothing of interest. The parish church 
of H^ortli is 1 J m. by road. Prom a little north of the station turn to the 
right and to the right again, either at the cross-roads .at Pound Hill, ^ m., or 
about 3 yds. further on. The church is now chiefly interesting as showing the 
ground plan of a complete ' Anglo-Saxon ' church. The chancel has been rebuilt. 

Instead of returning to Three Bridges the walk may be pleasantly extended by 
the main road up through Worth Forest and down to Balcombe Station (Inn), 
4 m.from Worth. 

As seen from the line Worth Forest, left, and Tilgate Forest, 
right, shew no timber of venerable growth. After passing through 
Balcombe Tunnel the spire of Balcombe Church is seen on the left, 
and then comes Balcombe (33f). 

Balcombe (Railway Inn, posting, at Station) is in a pretty neighbourhood 
And is convenient for exploring some of the woodlands we have just traversed. 
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Balcombe Station to Handeross, 4, Slantrltaiit, 5, and Hors- 

lEam, 1 1 m. This is a beautiful walk, with fine views ; omitting Slaugham the 
distance woul4 be about a mile less. From the station go up the London road 
to Balcombe Church (320 ft, ; ^ m.) and there turn to the left. The road thus 
entered on ascends continuously tiU it joins another London road just north of 
Handeross (600 ft. ; Bed Lion at S. end of village). The road forks at the 
Bed Lion and the right hand road is that for Horsham— if you omit Slaugham, 
follow this road down to Ashfold Crossways (330 ft.; 5jm.) and there turn to the 
right. For Slaof^liani turn to the left a few yards from Handeross, 
and with a descent of 250 ft. and a mile in distance you will reach the church and 
be within a few minutes walk of the ruins of Slaugham Place. The mansion of the 
Coverts was built in the reign of James I. and was palatial in size. The family, 
one of the richest in the 8. of England, is said to hav3 possessed estates extending 
from Southwark to the Channel. It became extinct in the male line about 1679, 
and the mansion presently fell into decay and is now represented by ruins covering 
three acres enclosed by a wall with towers. The Churchy chiefly Decorated, has 
brasses to John Covert, 1603; Jane (Covert), Lady Fettyplace, 1686; Richard 
Ck>vert, with three of his 4 wives, 1547. There is also a monument to Richard 
Covert his wives and children, i679. 

From Slaugham you take the road westward up to Ash/old Crossways (11 m.) 
and there cross the main road. In another 11 m. is Hammer Pond, a relic oi the 
extinct Sussex ironworks. A few yds. further turn to the left past Hawkins 
Pond, another relic. Hence it is 3 m. to the Carfax at Horsham {p. 106) and 
about half-way you pass, left, Coolhurst (Mr Scrase-Dickins). 

South of Balcombe we get pretty views and cross the Ouse 
Valley Viaduct'(l,476 ft. long, 60 ft. high). The prominent building 
on the left is St. Saviour's College Ardingley, a large Church of 
England middle class school. The branch (i?. 55) from Horsted 
Keynes and Ardingley joins the .main line as we approach (in 
sight of Lindfield spire, left) Bayward's Beatb (37} ; Station 
Hotel ; *bus to Cuckfield, 2 m., p. 68) the junction for Hastings 
and Eastbourne vi& Lewes (p. 56). The town, about 2,600, is 
modem with a church dating from 1866. There are important 
sales of cattle on Tuesdays, but the place has no interest 
for the tourist. The County Lunatic Asylum is on the E. of the 
line a little S. of the station. 

At Keymer Junction (40i) the Lewes line diverges, left, and then 
we reach Buriress Bill (41^ ; Railway Hotel) which with St. 
John's Common (fine modem church with lofty spire) to the W. 
of the station forms a strangling place of some 5,000 inhab. 
All this district southward towards Brighton is rapidly growing 
into a suburban villadom. Hassocks (43^) is the station for 
Hurstpierpoint, Ditchling, and St. John's College. We are now 
quite close to the South Downs. 

St. John's Cjllege (road W. from Sta. for I m., then to right for 1 m.) a large 
Church of England middle class school, founded like Lancing (/>. 79) by the late 
Canon Woodward. The buildings, in the style of the 14th cent., are excellent 
and the chapel contains a very rich reredos, 

Hurstpierpoint (If W. from station) has a Decorated Church rebuilt in 1846 by 
Sir Charles Barry. In the B. window of the organ chapel the old glass is said to 
have belonged to Bp. Butler of the Analogy. In St. George's Church (a chapel ol 
ease) is a mamorial to Bp. Hannington, killed in Central Africa, 1886. He wu 
curite here for a time. 

Ditchling (11 B. from the Station) reached through Keymer, is at the loot of 
Ditchling Beacon. For walks on the South Dawns see p. 76 . 

Through Clayton Tunnel, IJ wi., we reach the outskirts of 
Brighton at Preston Park (49 J) where the trains direct to Worthing 
{p. 80) diverge. For BrlffHton ( 50 J) see p, 69. 
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London to Brighton, by road. 

Choice of roads : — 

(A) London Bridge to Croydon^ 10; Purlqi Station, 12f; Merstham, 18J; 
Redhill (Market HaU), 20^; Horley, 24^; Povey Cross, 26|; Crawlei 
(Station), 30; Handcross, 34^; Bolney Common^ 38^; Alboume Green 
(Hurstpierpoint), 42|; JPiecombe Street, 46|; Piecombe, 46 J; Patcham, 
48^ ; Preston, 60J ; Brighton (Aquarium), 62 m. 

(B) Westminster Bridge to Sutton (Cock Tavern), llf ; Banstead Station, 14^ ; 
TadtDorthy 16J; Reigaie (Town Hall), 21 j; i*owy CIroM, 27. Thence 
by (A). 

(C) London Bridge to Handcross, by (A) 34| [or by (B) 34f] ; Slough Green, 
37; Cuctfield (Talbot), 39; St. John's Common (King's Head), 42f ; 
Clayton, 46 J : Junction of roads, 47| ; thence by (A) to Brighton, 53 m. 

•»• London vid Dorking to Brighton is given briefly the reverse way |?. 77. 

Remarks, Of the above routes (A) vid BedhiU and (B) vid 
Reigate are identical S. of Povey Cross. From Westminster 
Bridge you can join (A) at Kennington. Those who wish to 
break the journey in a pleasant neighbourhood, will prefer (C) 
because it passes through Cuckfield. 

Pedestrians or cyclists may avoid the unromantic and, for the 
latter, uncomfortable exit from London by taking the train to 
Croydon (A) ; or Sutton or banstead (B). 

Cyclists. (B) is not in our opinion a desirable route. Besides the long and 
rough drag up to Banstead Station, the gradients are severe between Tadworth 
and the Suspension Bridge, at the top of Rtigate Hill, and the descent of the 
latter is very steep, with a rough and dangerous drop of over 200 ft. in the first 
half-mile. The view from Reigate Hill {p. 91) is, however, weU worth the 
d6tour involved by taking route (A) to Gatton Corner and there keepdng to the 
right to Reigate (i| ; p. 66) whence the onward route will be by (B). 

Between Redhill (or Reigate) and Handcross there are no difficulties. Thence 
by (A) we have Handcross Hill, the upper part of which is too steep a descent 
for safe riding. Dale Hill, between Albourne and Piecombe Street, is a stiff 
climb. The rest of the way is easy. From Handcross (by C), vid Cuckfield, 
there is a steep descent soon after starting and it is fatiguing up Holmstead 
Hill to Slough Green. Beyond Cuckfield there is no difficulty caUing for 
remark till Clayton is reached. Thence Clayton Hill is too steep to be ridden 
up (and dangerous to ride down). The rest of the way is easy. 

Inn s. Besides the accommodation to be found in the more important places, 
there are road-side inns, or public houses, every few miles on all these roads. 

The foregoing data may suffice for route (B). Here we describe 
(A) and (C). 

(A). The road is suburban all the way to Croydon (10; Grey- 
hound, Bigh St.) tiirough which we go straight on by ELigh Street. 

On the left, after crossing the line close to W. Croydon /Sfo., are the Whit gift 
Middle Class Schools (modem), and just beyond on the same side at the comer 
of Church St. is W hitgyt Hospital, foimded by the abp. in 1693, whose portrait 
may be seen in the ChapeL Church St. (opposite the hospital) leads to the 
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Parish Church, a fine work of Sir G. G. Scott's. The old church was destroyed 
by fire in 1867. Close to it is the old Palace of the archbishops of Canterbury 
which was sold in 1780 and till 1887 was used as a bleaching factory. It now 
belongs to the " Sisters of the Church," to whom it was given by the Duke of 
Newcastle. Funds are needed for its restoration. It can be seen any weekday 
from 2 to 6 p.m. 

South of Croydon we enter on the chalk and thread Smitham 
Bottom. At the Red DeeVt 11}, we keep to the right hand road 
[left to Sanderstead, IJ] and also at Purley Station, 12| [left to 
Gk)dstone, 7^; p. 88]. The large brick building, right, is the 
"Warehousemen's and Clerks' Schools" and a little further on, 
left, beyond the railway, is the **Reedham Orphan Asylum." At 
the Red LioUy 14J, the road bears to the left and just beyond we 
keep to the right [left to Coulsdon, 1] . 

At 16^ m. (about a mile S. of Hooley) we can diverge right to Chipstead 
Church (^ m.) which has been restored. It has a Norman nave and Early 
English tower and chanoeL There is a tablet to Sir Edw. Banks (d. 1835) the 
builder of Waterloo, Southwark, and London bridges. In the sacrarium a slab 
marks the grave of Alice Hooker (d. 1649), eldest daughter of the author of the 
Ecdesiasticai Polity. 

The views from Chipstead are wide and pleasing. We can continue our route 
either by returning, by Church Lane, on the S. side of the church, to the main 
road, I m., striking i\,\ m. S. of the point where we left it ; or from the church 
take the S. W. road (Hogscross Lane) which skirts Shabden Park and Upper 
Gatton Park and steadily ascends till in 3 m. from Chipstead Church it joins 
the London and Rdgate road, \ m. N. of the Suspension Bridge {p. 91). 

The top of the hill, through which is Merstham tunnel, is 
reached at 17} m. and it is about a mile steadily down hill to 
Merstham (p. 92), the road crossing the ancient Pilgrims' Way (to 
Canterbury) close to the church. On reaching the village street 
turn to the left at the Feathers' Inn and at a fork a few yards 
below keep to the right [left to Nutfield, 2} ; p. 87] . At Gatton 
Corner Jl§^) the road straight on leads to Belirate (2J to the 
Town Hall ; p. 90), but we turn to the left for aedWU (20^; p. 87) 
where keeping straight on along High Street and under the 
Dorking line (S.E.R.) we presently emerge on Earlswood Common. 
At Horley Row (24^) the left hand one of two roads in a forward 
direction leads in J w. to Horley Station. We take the one next 
to the right of that, which passes a trifle to the left of Horley 
Church — fine yews in graveyard, two Brasses 15th and 16th cent, 
in the church — and crosses the River Mole to Povey Cross (26J) 
where the road (B) through Reigate is joined. At Lowjield-heath 
(27i), just left of the road, is a handsome little modem church. 
About f m. further we pass from Surrey into Sussex. 

Crawley (30 to Station, on Horsham Branch from Three 
Bridges, IJ E. Inns : George ; Railway, q., on main road just 
S. of the line) is a thriving Village of 1,200 inhab., 7J by road 
N.E. of Horsham. Besides the relic of an ancient elm in the main 
street and the Parish Church (turn left, a little short of the 
railway) there is nothing calling for mention. The latter has a 
good Tower (15th cent.) and a Decorated Nave. On one of the 
tie beams of i\ie roof is the warning : — 
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MAN YN WBLE BE WAB 

FOB WARLDLT GOODB MAKYTH MAN BLYNDE 

BE WAB BE FOB WHATE COMYTH BE HYNDE 

The rest of the Church is modem ; a good deal of the carved oak 
is by the rector, Bev. J. B. Lennard. 

Mark Lemon (d. 1870), the Editor of Punch, lived at Vine Cottage near the 
station. 

About a mile S. of Crawley the road enters on the picturesque 
and wooded district, which, under the names of the St. Leonard's, 
Tilgate, and Worth Forests, extends between Horsham and East 
Grinstead. The views N. and N.W. are wide and beautiful as we 
ascend to Pease Pottage (31} ; 464 ft.). 

The right-hand road leads by Colgate (2 ; modern Church), adjoining the 
summit of Beacon Hill, to Horsham, 6 ; p. 106. Cobbett called this road '* Six 
of the worst miles in England," because he wrote from a farmer's point of view, 
yet he could not be insensible to the delightful prospects extending to the 
Surrey Hills and the South Downs. From Colgate it is downhill to Horsham. 

All this district is deservedly in favour for residence, possessing 
fos it does the advantages of a bracing climate and beautiful scenery. 
On the left, as we near the top of the hill, is Handcross Park, and 
at the Sun Inn we attain the summit-level (503 ft.) of our route. 

BandoroM (34| to the Bed Lion at the S. end of the hamlet) 
is a road-focus. 

The right-hand road leads to Horsham [giving off at once a road on the left, 
down to Slaugham 1 m^p. 66b;'] vidLovfer Seeding (3) and Prongers Corner (30 
where it turns to the right and is part of the road from Brighton given 
briefly p. 77. 

The left hand road from the Bed Lion also divides at once — the 
left branch being that vid Cuckfield, see (C) p. 68. The right- 
hand branch, the direct Brighton Bead, now concerns us. It 
begins with the steep descent of tiandcross Hill. At the cross- 
roads below we keep straight on leaving Slaugham a little on our 
right. The road continues hilly past " Warninglid Gate " (cross- 
roads) and the park of Wykehurst, right. Then it descends, with 
the South Downs bounding the lovely view ahead, past Bolney 
Common (38J) to Bolney Crossways (39), where Bolney Church (a 
very Early Norman doorway) is about ^ m. to the right. 

Keeping straight on we enter on less interesting country, cross 
one of the headwaters of the Adur, and a second at the hamlet of 
Hickstead (40^). 

At Aldboume Green (42|) [the left-hand road leads through Hurst- 
pierpoint (1 ; p. 66b) to Hassocks Station (2J)] we get a good view of 
the South Downs, to a coZ in which we ascend, by Dale Hill, at Pie- 
combe Street (45| ; 345 ft.) the hill on our left being Wolstonbury. 
Where a road goes off left to Piecombe Church (p, 76) we keep 
to the right (joining the road vid Cuckfield) descend steadily 
through Patcham (48J) and Preston (50J) to Brlffbton, passing 
St. Peter's Church and reaching the sea-front at the Aquarium. 
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(C) London vid Cnokfleld to Brlffliton. To Handcross, see 
p, 66c. At the Red Lion we take the left hand road and its left 
branch where it at once forks. By a steep hill we descend to 
StapleJUld (35^) and at the bottom (36|) cross a tributary of the 
Ouse (167 ft. above sea-level). Thence we ascend by Holmstead 
Hill to Slough Green (37; 343 ft.) where we turn to the left. 
About § m. furthur on we get a good view of the Ouse Viaduct 
which carries the Brighton Line across the Valley and southward 
over Cuckfield to the South Downs. At Whitemun's Green (38J) 
the road from Redhill, direct through Horley, comes in on the 
left. 



Kallway Station : HaytBorcCi Heath, 2 m. B.— Seep. 65B. 

Hotels i—King'i Head, South Street ; Talbot (H.Q.), High Street. 

FoBt Office in High Street. 

Carrier, to and from Brighton, on Tuesday and Friday : Grinstead, South 
Street. 

Cuckfield (pron. Gookfield) is a thriving and wholesome market 
town, of about 2,000 inhab. and some 300 ft. above the sea. For 
rural inland Sussex there is no pleasanter headquarters, the 
country to the W. being particularly beautiful and affording lovely 
views. 

The Parish Churchy with a W. tower and spire, is at the S. end 
of High Street, a Uttle beyond the Talbot Hotel. It has been re- 
stored by Mr. G. F. Bodley, the reredos and chancel screen being 
from his designs. There is some good modern glass and many 
memorials to local families but none of particular interest. 



A little beyond the Church is the avenue leading to the Gate- 
house of Cuckfield Park (Major Sergison), the scene of Harrison 
Ainsworth's Rookwood. The Park is very beautiful. The House, 
not shown, dates from the reign of Elizabeth, and has been a seat 
of the Sergison family for 200 years. 

Our road descends alongside the Park and then rises to the 
Green Cross Lm, Anstey, where the road to Bolney (2 ; p, 67) 
and Cowfold (5 ; p. 78) diverges to the right, and we keep to the 
left, as we do J m. further, where a *' new road" diverges right 
past Leigh Pond, 1 m. ; to Hurstpierpoint (4 m. ; p. 65b). 
St. John^s Common (42|; p, 65b) has few attractions for the 
tourist. Keeping straight on through the town — the fine modern 
Church is a }^ m. £. of our road — and also at Hassocks cross- 
road we ascend to Clayton (46i ; p. 76), at the foot of Clayton 
Hill (430 ft.) over which the road goes — a steep ascent (good view, 
looking back) and descent. Near the S. end of Clayton Tunnel, 
we, at 47}, run into the road already described ; see foot of p. 67. 
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Railway Stations : Central (Ref. Rms.) at the top of Queen's 
which, with its continnation. West Street, leads direct to the sea. Kemp J 
close to Queen's Park and Brighton College. West Brighton for the I 
(Cliftonville) end of the town. 

In the northern suburbs are Letoes Road (near CTemeteries and Gay 
Barracks) ; London Road ; Preston Park (at Preston village). 

Hotels : on the seafront, in order of situation. In the King's Boad, to t 
West of West Street : Grande Mitropole (new 1890> ; Bedford ; Kit 
(private) ; Norfolk ; Suuex (at Cliftonville). In King's Road, to the Easi 
West Street : Hamblin's ; Old Ship ; Harrison's ; Star and Garter ; MarktoelV^ 
Royal \ Queen's ; Royai York \ Albion ; Albemarle ; Pier ; HaxelVs ; Royal Creta ' 
BrUtol. The two last are to the East of the Chain Pier and from 70 to 80 1 
above the sea. 

Near the sea, Cha^leld^s, 81, West iStreet ; Castle (H.Q.), 7, Middle Street ; . 
Ship, 6-6, Ship Street ; Pavilion, Castle Square ; Fifth Avenue, 3-4 Manche 
Street ; King's Arms, 66, George Street ; St. James', comer of St. James' St. 
German Place ; New Steyne, 60, St. James' Street ; King and Queen (Q)^ MarlJ 
borough Place ; Gloucester (H.Q.), London Road ; Livingstone (temp.), 14, 01* 
Steyne. 

In Queen's Boad, in order from Central Station : (on the right) Terminus i 
Qiieen's Head ; Royal Standard ; Alexandra ; Imperial ; Morton's ; (on the left! 
near the Clock Tower, White Lion. 

*«* ClKoice of Hotels. The three groups ' on the seafront,' ' near thi! 
sea,' and 'in Queen's Road ' may serve as an approximate classification. Manyi 
of those in the second group are excellent. Those in (Queen's Road are more c 
less commercial in character. 

Boardinfi^ Houses : Hollywood House, 29, King's Road ; Belvedere Jfansion, 1 
61, King's Road ; German House, 1"<, Marine Parade ; Stanstead House, comer of j 
▲tlingworth Street, Marine Parade ; Sussex House, 68, Old Steyne ; Stratton J 
House, 1, Devonshire Place. These range from 7«. 6d. to 10*. 6d. a day during 1 
the summer season. Lancaster House, Grand Parade ; Holmby House, Clifton- ] 
yiUe, abt. 2 gns. a week. 

Restaurants : Concert Hall, West Street ; at the Grand and Albemarle ] 
hotels (see above) ; also Mutton's, 81-2, King's Road ; Cheesman's Oyster Rooms, ' 
19, Little East Street ; Aquarium, and several in East Street. 

Conveyances : Fly to carry 4 besides driver, 3^. an hour. Is. a mile ; 
chaise for 2 besides driver, 2s. an hour, Is. each 1 J miles. From midnight to 3 j 
a jn., fare and a half ; from 2 to 6 a.m. double fare. Central Station to hotels ] 
between the piers. Is. 

Electric Railivay, from Aquarium to Kemp Town, 2d. ; ret. 3d. 

Steam Traniivay from Hove to Shoreham, 6 miles. 

Batbs : Brill's, East Street ; Hobden's, 101, King's Road ; Brunswick, 2, 
Western Road ; Turkish Baths, 59, West Street ; Medical Baths, 11, York Place ; 
Public Baths, North Road. 

Sea Batltlngr : Machine with towels, Bd. ; lady's, 9d. Swimming from 
the pier-heads before 8 a.m. ; no machine necessary before 8 a.m. and after 8 
p.m. at the bathing places (notice boards) to the E. and W. of the piers. 
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Boats : Sailing, from 6.t. an hour; rowing, including man, 2*. 6d. an hour; 
omnibus sailing boats. Is. each person. 

Tbeatres : Royal, New Road ; Aqiuirium, at the Aquarium ; Brighton 
Gaiety (late Glnnetf s Circus) ; Brighton Alhamb/a (Music Hall), Kings Road. 

Free Ubrary and Mnseam, seep. 72. 

Port and Telegrrapli Offices (Head Offices), Ship Street. Post Office 
open 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; Sundays 7 — 9 a.m. Latest time for posting here or at 
Central Station, 10 p.m. ; 8.30 p.m. Sundays. Telegraph Office always open, ex- 
cept from midnight to 7 a.m. on Sundays. 

Brighton within its parliamentary boundary has now a resident 
population of about 150,000 and is frequented annually by visitors 
and excursionists estimated at half that number. It is by far the 
largest of our sea-side resorts and has a sea front 3J miles long 
reckoning from Kemp Town, on the east, to Hove Coast Guard 
Station on the west. The great influx of visitors occurs during 
the sununer, from Whitsuntide onward, but the fashionable season 
is towards the end of autumn. Being within an-hour-and-a- 
quarter of the capital, by rail, a large number of Londoners have 
residences at Brighton or laake it, for considerable parts of the 
year, their home. 

A place so well known to the least travelled Englishman calls 
for little description. For others it may suffice to say that all that 
science can do to make the place healthy, has been done. The 
water supply is admirable, the drainage perfect and carried off 
many miles to the eastward before it is allowed to enter the sea. 
The beach is of pebbles and only at low tide has any sand, con- 
sequently the bathing is not, for non-swimmers, as good as it is, 
for instance; at our East Coast watering places. Of hotels, board- 
ing houses, and private lodgings, there is an almost unlimited choice, 
and prices range from those befitting a palace to those of an 
ordinary economical lodging. 

The sea front, having been built at various dates and on no 
complete plan, is irregular but on the whole is both picturesque 
and handsome. The visitor who arrives by rail at the Central 
Station and then makes his way due south, by Queen's Road and 
West Street, reaches the sea as nearly as possible midway along 
the sea front and finds himself in the neighbourhood of the prin- 
cipal hotels and chief attractions of the town. 

History o^ tlie to^vn (chiefly from Lower's History of Sussex). The 
name of the place in Domesday is Bristelmestune, afterwards Brighthelmstun, 
the tun of some unknown Saxon settler Brighthelm. It was then and for 
centuries afterwards a fishing village with a small haven. The monks of Lewes 
Priory had a grant of the manor and a cell or chantry here, dedicated to St. 
Bartholomew, which was destroyed during an attack by the French in 1513. 
The village was also partly burned by the French in 1546, and in 1558 a small 
blockhouse was erected for its defence. On Oct. 14, 1651, Charles II. slept a 
night here at the King's Inn, 9, West Street, before his escape to France in a 
Shoreham coal brig (see St Nicholas Church). The great storm of 1703 and 
another in 1705 played havock with the village, and in 1738 it was estimated 
that encroachments of the sea had within 40 years destroyed 130 houses. Then 
shortly afterwards dawned the day of Modern Brighton. Dr. Richard Russell, 
of Lewes, who had made the treatment of glandular diseases by sea-water his 
special study, removed to Brighton. Lodging houses and baths were erected for 
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his patients, and thus before his death, in 1767, the place was already in repute 
with the faculty. Under his successor. Dr. Relhan, the town increased but waa 
still confined to the area bounded by North, East and West streets, and of only 
2000 inhabitants. In 1782 the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) visited 
it, and in 1784 the Pavilion was built for him by Nash. Since then the growth 
of the town has been continuous, although royalty has had little to do with it. 
The Chain Pier was completed in 1823, and the King's Road in 1826. The great 
sea wall from the Old Steyne to Kemp Town was begun in 1827, and the London 
and Brighton railway opened for traffic Sept. 21, 1841. Kemp Town was the 
creation of Mr. T. R. Kemp, M.P. who died in 1844. In 1849 the town bought 
the Pavilion from the Crown for £63,000, the Queen having last occupied it in 
1843. 

The passing tourist is reoommended to make the tonr of the 
sea front eastward as far as Kemp Town, along the Marine Parade 
— ^he can go or return by the Electric Railway (see j). 69) — and 
westward at least as far as Adelaide Crescent. If ne add to this a 
visit to the West Pier, and the Aquarium he will have seen the 
best things. The Pavilion, •• the pinnacles built by the beloved 
OEOBaE," is also sufficiently bizarre to be included, audits grounds 
are good.> Fashion congregates to the westward of the Piers, but 
the breeziest and pleasantest walk or drive is eastward. In the 
neighbourhood of Sussex Square and Lewes Crescent the schools 
for which Brighton is famous are as thick as blackberries and 
remind us of Thackeray's description of Dr. Brighton in The 
Newcomes (ch. ix). " The worn-out London rou6 pacing the pier," 
"the bilious lawyer, escaped for a day from Pump Court,'* 
" Tomkins with a telescope and marine- jacket ; young Nathan 
and young Abrams, already bedizened in jewellery and rivalling 
the sun in oriental splendour " are still, as in the novelist's day, 
among the dramatis personx, the only diJBference being that every 
type of Londoner is more numerously represented, and the place 
itself has grown to such an extent as to make the country well nigh 
as remote as it is from London. We subjoin brief particulars of 
the chief objects of interest : — 

Tlie Piers. The Went Pier (2d.) is opposite Regency Square. 
It was erected at a cost of £35,006 and opened in 1866. Its length 
is 1,115 feet and besides 6 kiosks used for refreshments and shops 
there is a large orchestra at the Pier Head. Altogether this pier 
has seats for about 2,000 persons, and it is a favourite promenade. 
A good band performs 2 or 3 times a day, and in clear weather 
the view of the whole sea front from the Pier Head is really fine. 
The Chain Pier (2d.) is opposite the New Steyne. It was built in 
1823 and is 1,130 feet long. A band also plays here, but this pier 
has been quite eclipsed by its rival, although as seen from the shore 
it is far more graceful. 

Tlie Pavilion (grounds free ; building 6(2.) is a grotesque build- 
ing of domes and minarets built by Nash for George IV. when 
Prince of Wales. The grounds are really pleasant and well shaded. 
The principal entrance to them is at the top of East Street, and in 
Church Street is the North or William the Fourth Gate entrance. 
The entrance to the Pavilion is on its W. side near the East Street 
entrance to the grounds. In the vestibule are statues and busts of 
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local notables, inoluding Bev. F. W. Robertson. There is also a 
good bust of Sir Robert Peel {d. 1850). The Ladies' cloak room, on 
Qie right, was the royal breakfast parlonr, and still retains its decora- 
tions intact. The Gentlemen's cloak room is on the left. From the 
Vestibule we enter the Corridor and turn to the right to its far end 
where is the banqueting Roomy decorated in the Chinese style and 
having an enormous chandelier in the centre. Next to this, t.e. 
on its N. side, is the South Bravnng Room (note the ceiling) and 
next to it a circular room known as the Saloon. Then comes the 
North Drawing Roomy and beyond that the elaborately decorated 
Music Room, with a small organ formerly in the Chapel RoyaL 
This completes the round of the State Apartments, and we 
are now at the N. end of the Ck>rridor, on the opposite side of 
which are the ^unfurnished) Royal Apartments. The staircase at 
the N. end of tne Corridor leads to a. series of rooms now occupied 
with various collections. In the Jerusalem Chamber is a model of 
the Holy Land and a set of Rowlandson's caricatures of Brighton 
life in 1790. Several rooms are occupied by the Chinese collections 
(on loan) of Archd. Gray. 

The Dome or Rotunda was originally part of the Royal Stables. 
It is now used as a concert room and contains a fine organ. 
Promenade and other Concerts take place frequently. 

Tlie Free library and Mnseum (entrance from Church 
Streety a few steps W. of the North gate of the Pavilion Grounds)^ 
The Museuin has rooms devoted to the several branches of 
Natural History, including a well arranged geological collection 
including Mr. Willett's fossils from the chalk. In the next room 
notice the remains of the extinct Dodo. On the north side is Mr. 
Willett's splendid collection of porcelain, including a Worcester 
vase made as a centre-piece for the pair purchased some years ago 
by the late Earl DuAey for £10,600. Here, too, is a curious 
Astronomical Clock. On the ground floor are rooms with archsBO- 
logical collections of no great importance. The Picture Gallery 
(free on Mon. Tu. and Wed.; other week daysy Qd.) contains a few 
portraits and other pictures of merit, but is chiefly worth a visit 
on the occasion of the two annual exhibitions. 

Tlie Koyal Aquarium {adm. Is. ; 6d. after 7 p.m. ; at noon, 
the superintendent makes a tour of the tanks with visitors) is 
imme^ately West of the Chain Pier. It is the largest and best in 
the world, and was opened in 1872. In the Entrance Hall, supplied 
with newspapers, (fee, are vases containing sea anemones, &o. 
To the left are Refreshment Rooms and lavatories. The steps 
nearly opposite the entrance lead to the sea-lion house, a favourite 
with visitors, and also to the garden on the roof, where promenade 
concerts are given. The principal tanks are on each side of the 
West Corridor. These are really beautiful, and two of them are of 
enormous size. No. 6 being 130 ft. by 40 ft. and No. 36, 50 ft. bv 
30 ft. At the end of the West Corridor is the Auditorium, which 
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is nsed for concerts and other entertainments. The Eastern 
Corridor leads to the Tropical Boom. A rockwork passage on the 
N. side leads to the Fernery and Alligator Cavern. 

Tlie Queen's Park (reached direct by turning inland from 
Marine Parade by Lower Bock Gardens) is the largest of the 
Brighton "lungs" and affords shade. On the S. side of it is 
Struve's Boyal German Spa for artificial mineral waters. 

Bedford Street, J m. E. of the Chain Pier, is continued by 
Freshfield Boad, alongside Queen's Park, and leads to the &ace 
Course, about 1 mile from Marine Parade. Baces take place 
early in August. The view from the Downs over the Channel and 
Brighton itself is worth the walk. 

The County Cricket Ground is at Hove and about ^ mile 
from the sea, turning inland at First Avenue immediately W. of 
Adelaide Crescent and Mansions. 

Of the Cburolies, numbering between 30 and 40, few call for 
notice in a tourist's handbook. The Church of St. xrioliolas, to 
the W. where Church Street intersects Queen's Boad, is the oldest 
and, till 1873, was the parish church. It was almost rebuilt in 
1853 in memory of the Duke of Wellington, to whom there is a 
memorial Cross 18ft. high in the S.E. chantry. The Perpend. 
Screen between the nave and chancel is original but redecorated. 
The Norman Font is rudely sculptured with representations of the 
Last Supper, the Baptism of our Lord, and what are said to be 
scenes in the legend of St. Nicholas, but the carving is past de- 
cipherment. Li the graveyard, on the S. of the chancel is the 
tomb of Nicholas Tettersell*, the skipper of the vessel in which 
Charles H sailed to France (see History jj. 70) ; also that of Phoebe 
Hessel, who served as a soldier in the 5th Foot and fought at 
Fontenoy. 

St. Peter's Cburob, now the Parish Church, is near the Level 
at the top of North Steyne. It was built from the designs of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Charles Barry in 1828, and as an early example of 
the Gothic revival may be compared with the new court at St. 
John's, Cambridge. 

Boly Trinity Cburoli, better known as Trinity Chapel is in 
Ship Street. It has had its front rebuilt and been otherwise much 
altered since the incumbency of the Bev. F. W. Bobertsonf. In 
the chancel is a window to his memory. 

• After the Restoration the coal-brig was raised to the dignity of a fifth-rate 
man-of-war; Tettersell, her master, to that of captain, and the little tavern, 
the George, to that of the King's Head. Lower. 

\ Robertson (d. 1863) is buried in the Extra-mural cemetery, near the Lewes 
Road Station, and near his grave is that of Robert Montgomery (d. 1866) who 
survived Macaulay's castigation 26 years. 
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St. Paul's Cburcb, in West Street, has a triptych over the 
altar by Burne Jones, and the whole of the church is elaborately 
decorated. 

In the B.C. Church of St. Tolui tbe Baptist, Bristol Boad, is 
a monument to Mrs. Fitzherbert (d. 1837), said to have been 
married to the Prince of Wales, 1785. Brlflrbton CoUegre, in 
Eastern Boad, close to the Kemp Town Station, is a well known 
public school. The buildings, which date from 1847, were de- 
signed by the late Sir G. G. Scott. The Sussex County 
Hospital is a little further east, and St. Mary's Hall, founded 
by the late Bev. H. Venn Elliott as a school for the orphan 
daughters of clergymen, is in the same direction, on the left just 
short of St. Mark's Church. 

At Hove, the Parish Church (St. Andrew) dates from the end 
of the 12th cent. Hove Town Hall further east in the same 
street is a handsome building erected in 1882. The tower has a 
peal of 12 bells, the heaviest in the S. of England. 



^unxBtom from ^rigl^on. 

Bemarks. Sojourners on or near the central part of the seafront 
who desire to take short rural strolls must perforce make use of 
rail or other conveyance to get clear of the town. The country 
immediately adjoining offers few attractions to the pedestrian, but 
with the help of the rail many places of interest are within the 
compass of easy day excursions. The best excursioii, proper to 
Brighton, is to the Devil's Dyke {p. 75). The walk along the 
Downs between Ditchling Beacon and Lewes is thoroughly enjoy- 
able and so is the cliff walk eastward to Newhaven. 

Preston Park is about | m. from St. Peter's Church along the 
London road. Preston (Springfield Hotel) formerly a distinct 
village in a pretty valley is now practically a suburb of Brighton 
and part of villadom. The 'park, of 62 acres, was opened in 1884. 
The principal entrance is at the Lodge, at the comer first reached. 
At the N. comer is a Cricket Ground and, to the W. of this, the 
interesting little Parish Church. Preston Park Station is reached 
by continuing along the London road J m. beyond the church and 
then turning left by Clermont Boad. 

Preston Clmrcli is Early English. In the nave are the graves of Chil- 
lingworth's opponent, Francis Cheynell, D.D., 1666, and his wife. Cheynell 
attended Chillingworth in his last illness, but refused to bury him. Instead he 
biiried his book I On his ejection from the living of Petworth in 1662 
he retired to Preston where he ditd. There is also a tablet to James Douglas, 
author of Kenia Britanica (grave on the W. of Churchyard). On either side of 
the chancel arch are traces of late 13th cent, frescoes, depicting the murder of 
Becket. In the chancel notice the sedilia and piscina ; also a 16th cent. Shirley 
tomb. 
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Tbe Bevll's Byke (19 min. by rail from the Central and 15 
min. from West Brighton Station ; 6^ m. by Dyke Road from the 
top of West Street, public conveyances from 1«. 6d. to 2«. 6<i. there 
and back). The pedestrian may with advantage combine with a 
visit to the Dyke, a walk along the Downs either westward to 
Bramber (lOd., 3rd to Brighton) or north-east to Piecombe, and 
thence eitner to Hassocks Station or by Ditchling Beacon to 
Falmer Station. These extensions of the trip are given below in 
small type. 

The road commands wide views and is steadily uphill almost all 
the way. The rail diverges from the main line a little beyond 
West Brighton. The scenery is that of undulating arable land 
and the only objects to be noted are the isolated little church of 
Hangleton on the left, and the Golf Links on the right. Vehicles 
drive on to Dyke Hotel ; the Station is about J m. short of it. Go 
straight up over the hill from the top of the Station road. The 
Bevll's Byke is the deep steep-sided combe on the right across 
the head of which (697 ft. above the sea) the road passes, just 
short of the hotel. Its depth to the lowest point in sight from 
the head is about 400 feet and the width in the main part about 
400 yards from crest to crest. 

The combe was probably formed by the action of waves and currents when 
the south-east of England last emerged above the level of the sea ; the chalk 
resisting the forces which wore away the clay (gault). The present form, 
however, is, probably, to some extent, due to subaerial denudation. 

The projecting spur of the Downs which forms the north side 
of the Dyke was in prehistoric times converted into an entrenched 
camp. The fosse begins at the head of the Dyke and follows 
round the crest of the spur till it rejoins the Dyke, which formed 
a natural fosse on the south side of the camp. This line of works 
is known as Poor MarCs Wall. It follows approximately the 600 ft, 
contour and affords a superb vie^ir not only over the Weald, 
but of the abrupt northern face of the Downs. The area of the 
oamp is given up to the amusements of a country fair. 

Tbe Dyke to Bramt»er along theDowns^ abt. 5-6 m., a fine walk with good 
views. Serious ups and downs can be avoided by keeping along the top of the 
range. You have the choice of continuing due W. until you descend in that 
direction to the Henfield and Bramber road which is struck about 2 m. from 
Bramber Station, or you can bear southward when that descent begins and not 
quit the Do\vn8 till you reach Beeding Hill (374 ft.) whence a cart track leads 
down about N.W. to Upper Beeding (Old King's Head Inn), which is 
connected by a bridge over the Adur with Bramber (p. 109). The view 
during the latter part of this walk over the Adur valley and Steyning to the 
opposite range of Djwns, including Ohanctonbury Ring is delightful. 

Tlie Byke to Hassoetcs Station, abt. 5 m. Immediately below is the 
village of PoyningrM, and the 400 feet descent to it is not excessively steep 
from the N.E. comer of the Camp. The fine cruciform Church was rebuilt 
under the will of the 3rd Baron de Poynings (d. 1368) but is chiefly Perpend. 
The N. transept (some remains of old glass) is called the Montague Chapel after 
the lords of Cowdray (p. 117) who for a time held the property. The S. transept 
is known as the Poynings Chapel. In the chancel are sedilia and a piscina, and 
the E. window is worth notice. Prom Poynings the road from the B. end of the 
village may be followed along the W. and N. aides of Newtimber Hill to 
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Pleeomb« Street (2^ m. ; Pub. H.) and eastward ^ m. farther to Piecombe 
Church (small, with Norman chancel arch and a 12th century font). Keeping 
stroight on past the Church in a few yards you reach the main road (from 
London to Brighton, through Cuckfield) and follow it northward over Clayton 
Hill (good view to N.) down to Clayton where the small church is partly 
Korman. It is 1 m. from this to Massocks (Hassocks Hotel) by the left-hand 
road, which just N. of the village crosses the railway. You turn to the right at 
cross-roads, and soon afterwards take the left-hand road to the station. 

The ]>ytce to ]>ltcliling: Beacon; thence to Falmer Station 
or Lewes Station. From the Beacon to either of these stations is a 
pleasant walk, that to Lewes one of the best in the Down country. The only 
fatiguing part is from the Dyke to the Beacon. 

There is a choice of routes to start with : (a) As above to the main road (3 m.) 
just beyond Piecombe Church. Instead of proceeding N. as for Hassocks take the 
by-road on the far side of the main road (333 ft.) straight up the hill to New 
Bam (600 ft. ; f m.). Thence 10-16 minutes will land you on the ridge and you 
have only to ascend by it eastward to the Beacon which is about 2j| m. from the 
point you left the main road— total 5^ m. 

(6). This involves a minimum of road walking. Follow the hill which 
forms the S. side of the Dyke down to the hamlet of Saddlescombe (1 m. ; 300ft.) 
below the London road and ascend the other side of the valley. Prom the top 
of the hill. West Hill (600 ft.), a track leads down N.E. to the road and Piecombe 
Church whence proceed as in (a). Total to the Beacon about 6 J m. 

I>ltcliling: Beacon (813 ft. according to the new Ordnance Survey) is 
the highest point in the chalk formation of the S. Downs. The summit is 
surrounded with a well preserved earthwork, said to be Roman. The view 
extends from tbe sea on the S. to the Forest Ridge N.E. and the Surrey hills 
N.W., and so abrupt is the northern face of the Downs here that the little 
village of Westmeston, 600 feet below, appears almost within a stone's throw. 

To Falmer Station^ about 4^ m. The road from Hayward's Heath to Brighton 
crosses the hill immediately B. of the Beacon. By it, it is 6 m. to the Old 
Steyne. You might follow it for abt. 2im. and then take a road on the left 1 m. 
to Stanmer. It is, however, pleasanter to keep to the grass southward 1 m. and 
then diverge left from the road to High Park Corner and skirt Stanmer Park till 
you come to a gate. Thence cross the park to the neat little village of Stanmer, 
and on the near ^North) side of the Church (rebuilt 1838) turn to the left. 
Stanmer Park (Earl of Chichester) is pretty but has no striking landscapes. The 
House, close to the Church, dates from 1724. The way lies straight through the 
park, and our road soon joins the drive, to the Lodge on the Lewes road, | m. W. 
of Falmer Station and, nearly 4 m. (past Preston Barracks, a dull road) from the 
Old Steyne, Brighton. 

To Levoes^ 5 J m. ; to the Station^ 6i m. Few directions are necessary. Follow the 
Downs eastward to Blackcap (a few poor trees) and Mount Harry, say 3^ m. 
This knoll (639 ft.) is said to take its name from Henry III who was defeated 
by Simon de Montfort in the Battle of Lewes, May 14, 1264. The scene of the 
battle was almost certainly on the Downs hereabouts but some locate it near 
the site of Lewes Priory. From Mount Harry our course lies S.E. and in a trifling 
distance we reach the Lewes race-course where it makes a great bend. Follow 
it to the Grand Stand and keep on in the same direction to a windmill and 
then down the hill, with the County Prison on your right hand. You enter 
XieKves (p. 57) at the top of St. Anne's, and if you are making for the station 
have only to keep straight on. The street winds but by following it you will 
in } m. from the Prison reach the County Hall (White Hart Hotels opposite), 
and then just beyond it St. Mary's Street, right, leads down \ m. to the Station. 

Brlffbton (Kemp Town) to Rottlngrdean, 2J m., and IVew- 

liaven (Station), 7| m. by road. ^BtLs 2 or 3 times a day each 
way between Brighton Station, Cattle Square, and Rottingdean ; fare 
6d. This is a pleasant drive or walk all the way to Newhaven. The 
road, the continuation of the sea-front eastv^ard, runs near the cliff 
top for 6 m. and turns inland and over a hill descends to Newhaven 
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Town. Pedestrians may with advantage take the *bus to Rotting- 
dean (as the cliff top that far is not particularly interesting) unless 
they wish to visit Ovingdean. 

Kemptowv to Ovingdean, 1^ m. and Rottlngdean, 2f m. on foot 
You cannot readily get from the coast road to Ovingdean without crossing 
cultivated land, unless indeed you go eastward along that road for a good lA m. 
and then turn up the valley, \ m. more. The better plan is to turn inland by 
one of the roads beyond Lewes Crescent, say Arundel Road, and then turn to the 
right past the Gas "Works and keep straight on for nearly a mile when the cart- 
track bends to the left over the hill and down to Ovingdean, a tiny village 
in a pocket of the Downs. Ainsworth in his novel Ovingdean Orange 
adopts the legend that Charles II. lay hid here after the battle of Worcester 
(1651) till he could escape to France. The Church, rather picturesque extern- 
ally, has some Norman and Early English work. It would seem from the 
blocked arches in the 8. wall of the nave and chancel that there was once an 
aisle on that side. The rectory is close to the church and a little higher up the 
combe is Ovingdean House. From the farm below the rectory a footpath crosses 
the hill to Rottingdean. 

Rotting-dean (Inns : White H&rse^ Royal Oak ; ^has to Brighton 
Station^ 6d.) is a well-kempt little place of 1,400 inhabitants, 
situated in the mouth of a combe, which is so narrow that there is 
practically nothing to be called a sea-front. The church is near 
the top of the one street in a prettily planted yard. It consists of 
nave (with S. aisle) and chancel with a tower between them. The 
tower is Norman, the rest chiefly Early EngUsh. Externally 
portions of an older building are built into the wall, and the S. side 
has a very irregular appearance. 

From the top of the village by turning to the right you can in about a mile 
teach High Hill (412 ft.) and thence proceed N.N.W. to Newmarket Hill {p. 63) 
and down to Falmer Station, a walk of 6—6 miles. 

The rest of the way to Newhaven calls for little description. 
About IJ m. from Bottingdean is the Portobello G. G, Station^ with 
kitchen gardens sheltered by hedges of tamarisk. Just beyond 
the cottage of the old Haddon turnpike, 2 m. further, the road 
turns inland, but on foot you can still keep along the cliffs nearer 
to the mouth of the Ouse, where there is a fort on Castle Hill for 
the defence of Newhaven Harbour. This will add a mile or more 
to the walk, and to visit Newhaven Church you wiU have to turn 
to the left up the hill when you reach the main street of the town 
{p. 64). 

Briglttoii, via HorslKam, 23^, and Darklns, 36, to Croydon, 53|^ 
and r.ondon (Westminster Br.), 63 m. by road. 

This is a good route for cyclists who wish to vary the return journey to 
London, and the only part of it that is at all fatiguing, after you are up the bill 
out of Brighton, is between Horsham and Dorking. 

Leave Brighton by the street to the left past St Peter's Church. It is a steady 
ascent through Preston and Patcham and then across the Downs, x)arallel with 
the railway, to a fork of the road just above the south end of Clayton Tunnel, 
Here keep to the left to Piecomhe Street (6J). With a pleasant view in front, 
and a sharp descent, bear to the left to Poynings O oss (7|). There turn to the 
right to Shaves Wood Cross (8f) and there to the left. Keep to th>s road past 
Woodmancote Church to Henfleld (llf ; Oeorge Hotel ; Station Inn, at the 
station, ^ m. off High Street ; see p. 107). The road goes north through th^town, 
and at the fork at Crouch Hill Gate (12|) you keep to the left, alongside 
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Ohesttuim Park, and cross the Adur to Corner House (14 ; do not turn to the 
left). About a mile onward on the left is St Hugh's Monastery, a large estab-^ 
lishment of Carthusians completed in 1883. At Cow/old (16^) the Church con- 
tains a large brass to Thomas Nelond (d. 1433) ; he was Prior of St. Pancras at 
Lewes. The road now ascends and is well wooded. At a fork (19) keep to the 
left and follow that road to Horsltant (23^ ; p. 106), keeping straight on, along 
East Street, to the centre of the town (Carfax). 

You leaye Horsham by Springfield Road, and bear to the left past the foot of 
Wamham Pond. About i m. further turn to the right, alongside the park of 
Warnham Court. The huls are steep as far as King^old (27^ ; Wheatsheaf). 
Surrey is entered f m. N. of this, and then you cross the railway, and the hills 
are somewhat easier. At Capel (SOJ , King's Head, a fair inn) there is nothing 
to detain the traveller, but the wilks in the direction of Leith Hill {p. 98), and 
thence to Dorking by Coldharbour and Redlands, are delightful. The main road 
again crosses the line at Holrwcood Station (32^), and after passing South Holm- 
wood Church, you hare a sharp descent into Dorkinflr (36 ; p. 93). 

For London follow High Street, and take the road sharp to the left, which 
goes under the S.E.R., and directly afterwards over the Brighton line, and below 
Box Hill, over Burford Bridge IHotel)^ and by Juniper Hall to Mickleham (39 ; 
p. 104). At the bridge the road bends to the right and follows the Mole valley 
to Ij«Atlieir]tead (41 ; p. 103), where at the Swan Hotel you turn to the right, 
and through As?utead (42|) reach Epsont (45 ; Hotels : Spread Eagle, Albion, 
King's Head). At the Clock Tower turn to the right, along High Street, and on 
quitting the town, at a fork, take the left hand road to Swell (46J). Turn to 
the right at the Post Office, past the Glynn Arms, and at the Station go under 
the railway. The road goes through Cheam (48^), Sutton (49J), CarsJudton (61), 
and Beddington (62^, to Croydon (53^. 

BrlflTlitoii vi4 Arundel (19|), to Cblobester, 30 m., by road. 
Leave the town by the seafront past Hove. At Portslade-by-sea turn to the 
right, go under the railway to the upper road, turn to the left, and then keep 
straight on to Old Siioreliani (6f ; p, 79). Cross the railway and the bridge 
over the Adur. At the entrance to Lancing House (8J) the road turns to the 
right into North Lancing village, where you keep to the left, past the church, and 
\ m. beyond that, turn to the left, and \ m. further to the right, through 
aonysting (9f ; p. 81). Keep straight on to Broadwater Oreen (Hi), and there 
hend to the right. [The road to the left leads through Broadwater to 
Wortlilnilf, If to the pier ; p. 80.] Ascend past Offington (Left), and at cross- 
roads (12) keep straight on. The road undulates past Castle Goring (left), and 
for some miles onward is prettily wooded. Beyond the Horse and Oroom it goes 
over Hammer Pot Hill, and the descent on the far side is fairly steep, and you 
bear to the right near the bottom, and almost at once to the left, to Poling Cross 
(17J). Here keep straight on up through Crossbtuh (18J). The road thence 
trends to the right sha^ly down to the railway, which it goes over close to 
Arundel Station, and you enter Arundel (19| ; p. 112) over the bridge into High 
Street. You leave the town by Tarrant Street, and the road ascends and is hilly 
through Arundel Wood, which you leave at the Royal Oak (22^). Beyond Ball's 
But (24) another public-house [road, left, vid Westergate, to Bognor, 6 m.,/>. 84] 
there is nothing to remark, till at 26| m. a road, right, leads to Boxfprove, 
where the church (J m.; p. 148) should be seen. The main road joins the road 
from Petworth at Maudlin (28), and thence through Westliampnettyou reach 
Cl&ielftestor (30 m.; p. 139), and follow East Street to the Cross. The hotels 
are in West Street, opposite the CathedraL 

Brighton to Chichester and Portsmouth, by rail. 

I^lst*nc«s (3rd class fares. Id. a mile ; return tickets in most cases a trifle 
jess than double fare) ; Shoreham (for Steyning, lOJ), 5^ m.; Worthing, lOJ ; 
Ford Junction (for Arundel, 22 ; Littlehampton, 20}), 19} ; Bamham Junction 
(for Bognor, 26), 22}; Chichester, 28}; Havant (for South Hayling, 42), 37} ; 
Portsmouth (town), U^ ; harbour (for I. of Wight), 46}. 

%• For the greater part of Southsea, Portsmouth (town) is the station. For 
the east end of Southsea change at Fratton for Southsea Station (44}), which is 
olose to the sea. For Landng College book to Shoreham^ not Lanoing. 
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There is no scenery worth mention immediately adjoining this 
line, which moreover does not pass through the minor watering 
places to the west of Worthing. 

Beyond West Brighton (the junction of the direct line from 
London to Worthing and of the Dyke railway, p. 75) we come to 
ParUlade (3). 

The village is on the N. of the railway and the Parish Chnrch (abt. I m. from 
Sta.) preserves some Norman features. Portilade-onSea is \ m. 8. of the 
station. Its name is misleading. A canal and the Brighton gas-works are 
between it and the shore. FUhergate, a hamlet \ W^ is also on the canal, bat a 
footbridge connects it with the shore. All the coast from Portslade to Shoreham 
i0 devoid of seaside attractions. Aldringrton Church (close to the railway, on the 
road between the two Fortslades), after being in ruins for centuries, was rebuilt 
in 1878. 

At Southwick (tt) the church — ^the spire seen on the right — ^has 
some remains of fiorman and Early English work, but Shoreham 
(6J) — i.e., New Shoreham and Old Shoreham (1 m. by road N.W.j 
— has churches of great interest, and with Bramber Castle {p. 109) 
and Steyning Church {p. 108) will fully occupy a pleasant d&j. 

H «D7 Slioreliam (tram-line to Brighton ; George Hotels High St.) is, for 
this coast, an important port on the estuary of the Adur, with nearly 5000 inhab. 
The prefix New refers to the removal of the port seawards, when the port of Old 
Shoreham was no longer accessible. To the left of the railway and within 5 min. 
walk of the station is the Cltarcli. This minster-like building was originally 
cruciform, but of the nave only one bay is left, so that the tower, once central, 
has now the appearance of a western tower. This, except at the top, is Norman, 
as are the transept and the aisles of the chancel. The chancel itself is partly 
Transitional Norman and partly Early English. 

The mAn entrance under the Tower is enriched Transitional Norman. The 
west window, Perpendicular. The chancel of 5 bays, with three lancet windows 
at the east end, is as beautiful as it is striking. Notice the curious corbels sap- 
porting the triforium on the N. side. There are two Brasses : one (nameless) to 
a man and woman temp. Henry YI.; the other, dated 1648, to Walter Wee^ of 
Woodman Cote. In each arm of the transept is a piscina. Along the aiJaleB of 
the chancel is a Norman arcade. The last restoration took place in 1876. 

Old Slioreliaiii Clmrclt (turn to left a little N. of the Station ; key at 
the school opposite the church) is a cruciform building with a north chapel. It is 
chiefly Norman, and has been conservatively restored. Notice the rich door- 
ways and the Norman mouldings of the crossing arches. The roof of the 
chancel is apparently Early English, and, on a tie beam, shows the tooth mould- 
ing — ^rare on wood. Under a canopied recess in the chancel is a Brass (1652) to 
Oapt. Richard Poole and his son. The Screen, Late Decor., probably belongiB to 
the builders, who, towards the close of the 14th century, altered the church. 

For Bramber (p. 109), and Steyning (p. 107), the rail from New Shoreham is 
available. By road to Bramber we go 3 m. up the Adur valley to Upper Beeding 
and there across the river. 

fSpjmMkeing College (3 m. from Shoreham Station ; 1 m. from Old Shore- 
ham, where the Adur is crossed) is prominent on high ground. It was founded 
in 1848 as a Chnrch of England public school, and is administered on High 
Church lines. The principal buildings form a quadrangle. The Chapel has 
been designed on such a scale as to render its completion a task for the next 
century apparently. The crypt is meanwhile used for service. 

On leaving Shoreham we see, left, the suspension bridge which 
carries the coast-road across the Adur. Laneing College is seen 
on the right, and passing Lancing (8^) we reach Worthing (lOj^). 
Bail continued p. 83. 
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Railway Station : on the N. side of the town, | m. froiii the sea 
Omnibiues. 

Sotels: (facing the sea) Roffol Sea ffouae ; Marine ; Stepne ; Pier. All on 
Marine Parade and near the pier. West Worthing, on the Parade at West 
Worthing about ^ m, W. of the pier. 

(In the town) Albion (H.Q.), Chapel St.; Waterloo TemperanceyBouthSt,', 
Central Cofee FtUaee (beds), South Place. 

JPost Office, 5, Chapel Boad. 

]>lstanee8 : (by rail) Arundel, 11 ; Brighton, 10^ ; Chichester, 18 ; 
Lewes, 184^ ; littlehampton, 11 ; Shoreham, 4f ; Steyning, 9 m. 

Public Conveyances. Excursion breaks run during the season on 
certain days of the week to Arundel (ret. fare, 3s.); Bramber, Ohanctonbury, or 
littlehampton (2s. 6d.) ; Qoring Woods (Is.). See local bills. 

Worthing (pop. abt. 14,000) calls for little description. As a 
watering-place it is perhaps a hnndred years old, but the greater 
part is comparatively recently built. There is no public bmlding 
of any architectural importance. The seafront, which faces 
between south and south-east, is about a mile long, including 
West Worthing (or Heme). A quarter of a mile from the east 
end is the pier (2d,) built in 1862 and 320 yards long, but a poor, 
skinny looking structure very different to most piers of recent 
date. The shore shelves gently, and affords fair and safe bathing, 
but is much cut up by groins, especially towards the east end. 
Beyond the limits of the town in that direction it is quite im- 
practicable for pleasure seekers. 

The view from the Parade extends eastward past Brighton to 
the white cliffs about Bottingdean. To the west, the coast being 
low, there are no marked features. The town lies between the 
coast and the railway, and is uninteresting. Adjoining the line, 
and a trifle east of the station is a small Park or pleasure ground, 
but too new to afford much shade. 

Worthing claims to possess a milder winter climate than 
Brighton or Eastbourne, but cannot in this respect compare ad- 
vantageously with the more sheltered parts of Hastings. During 
the summer and early autumn, visitors impart life to &e place, at 
other times it must be pronounced dull. In addition to the 
attractions of the seaside it is in respect of inland excursions 
better off than most of its rivals on this coast. Several interesting 
churches are within easy reach, and the South Downs im- 
mediately to the north and thence westward afford fine views and 
open rambling ground. 
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to WORTHING. 

Wivik» mb €unx$im» from i^rtl^ng. 

Distances reckoned from the Parade near the pier. 

1. To Broadwater, l|m., and Somptlng-, 3, byroad. On foot 
from Broadwater to Sompting Church, 1|. The street opposite 
the pier leads direct over the railway to Broadwater. This is 
the mother parish of Worthing and the Trans.-Norman Church is 
worth seeing. It is cruciform and has a central tower supported 
on low arches much enriched. Notice the chancel arch and l;he 
palm-leaf on the Capitals. Of Brasses there are three : a simple 
plate to John Corby, rector 1415 ; a fine one to John Mapilton, 
rector, 1435; a nameless cross. Of Monuments the most im- 
portant is that to the second Lord de la Warr, 1526, a rich 
example of renaissance-gothic. Another to the third Lord, 1554, 
is in the N. transept. The De la Warr family was seated at 
Offington, ^m. N.W., but sold the property at the end of the 16th 
cent, and tiie house has since been altered. 

Turning to the right we can cross the fields to Soinptliig- 
where the church is about J m. N. from the main road — ^key at 
the Vicarage. The tower, which in the antiquary's eyes has been 
tinkered out of nearly all its interest, still preserves its peculiar 
form — lofty gabled walls surmounted by a short spire. Its date 
is probably early 11th century, and externally the details, commonly 
called Anglo-Saxon, will be noticed. Inside the earliest work is 
Norman but the church was much altered by Early English 
builders. The tower arch is certainly early and in the S. transept are 
some curious carvings, recalling those at Chichester p. 139. These 
represent our Lord and a bishop. The chancel is Norman with 
Perpend, windows. It has a triangular piscina and a double 
recess over the altar. There is also a tomb which Lower, from 
the ar moria l bearings, assigned to Eich. Burr^ (or Burry) temp, 
Henry Vm. 

2. To lirest Tarrlnff ,2, and 8alviiiirtoii,2Jm. Take the road to 
the left, just short of the station, and in abt.^m. go under the rail- 
way. In Tarring village notice the National School. This is a 
remnant of the palace of the archbishops of Canterbury ^ to whom 
the manor was granted by Athelstan and to whom it belonged 
till the 16th cent. Close to it is a popular attraction — Humphrey'? 
Tig Garden {adm. 2d.). This was planted in 1745 but figs are 
said to have been introduced here from Italy by Thomas k Becket. 
The rare and beautiful Golden Oriole frequents the garden when 
the fruit is ripe. The Churchy on the left at the top of the 
village, has a Perpend, tower and chancel — good E. window. 
The fine and lofty Nave with aisles are Early English. The 
marble mosaics (from Butterfield's designs), representing the 
Apostles, each in a palm-tree arch with Old Testament characters 
in the spandrils, were placed in 1886. There is a window in the 
tower to Southey, whose daughter was the wife of the vicar, Mr. 
Warter. From Tarring, Mr. Henty at the beginning of the 
century exported merino sheep to New Sotith Wales. 
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Prom the churchyard it is only ^ m. N. through the fields to 
Salviiiirton, a hamlet of West Tarring, famous as the birthplace 
of Selden, 1584. The cottage known as Decies has cut on the 
inside of the lintel of the door : — 

GTratus, honeste, mihi, non claudar, inito sedeqne 

Fur abeas : non sum facta soluta tibi. 
which has been rendered : — 

Welcome if honest I Glad such men to greet, 

I will not close — walk in and take your seat. 

Thief, get thee gone ! 'gainst thee in stout defence, 

I open not, but boldly bid thee hence. 
This inscription is traditionally assigned to Selden, as a boy — 
see p, 139, end of small print. 

3. Tbe South Bowns. From Worthing the two principal 
summits are Gissbury Bing and Ghanctonbury Bing, both fine view- 
points — the one seaward, the other northward. The latter is one 
of excursions made by the " breaks," p. 80. The former is within 
3 hrs. stroll there and back from Worthing, or you can prolong 
the walk over the Downs to Ghanctonbury, and descend thence to 
Wiston on the way to Steyning. If Gissbury be taken separately, 
then a walk to be recommended is from Steyning to Amberley 
along the Downs, the railway fares, 3rd class, from these 
stations to Worthing being lOd. and 14^(2. respectively. 

To Clssbury Rlngr, 603 ft. Leave the town by the Broadwater 
road, which bears tp the left beyond Broadwater Ghurch. Either 
by a lane diverging northward from Broadwater Green or by 
another, ^ m. further on and opposite Ofi&ngton, you ascend to the 
open downs. The Bing or Gamp is an irregular oval of about 60 
acres, enclosed by a well preserved ditch and vallum. The highest 
point is towards the N.E., and the view extends from Beachy Head 
to Porchester Castle. 

From Clssbury to Clianetonbiir7,l^ hrs. Descend northward, 
and keep along the highest ground, which trends north-east and 
gradually ascends. The trees on Clianotonbary (710 ft.) are the 
landmark to make for. This hill is, with the exception of Ditch- 
ling Beacon (p. 76) and Firle Beacon (p. 63), the highest of the 
8outh Downs. The trench enclosing the trees on the summit 
belongs to an earthwork of unknown date. The plantation was 
made in 1760, and the belt of larches, somewhat later, to afford it 
protection. 

The views extend southward over Worthing and the sea coast 
for miles. Northward, however, is the most striking prospect, and 
the steepness of the hill in that direction renders it a bird's-eye 
view. Immediately below, on our right, is Wiston, and on our left 
Washington. Eastward the Dyke Hotel is conspicuous. Nearly 
due N. is Box Hill, and, left of that, Leith Hill with its tower. 
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Following the horizon westward we detect Hindhead, but the 
beauty oi the prospect is independent of these details, which 
merely serve to indicate its extent. To descend to Wiston (p. 108) 
the easiest way is to retrace yonr steps for nearly a mile, and then 
to take a track leading down almost direct to it. If yon prefer to 
walk back to Worthing, then a pleasant variation on the outward 
roate is to descend for 2 miles by the S.W. spur to the main-road 
at North End, abt. } m. N. of the village of rinden, where the 
church is worth seeing. Thence it is abt. 4^ m. back to Worthing. 

Another good view-point, apt to be far from solitary daring the 
excursion season, is Blg'bdown Bill (269 ft.). Supposing you 
start from Goring Station, the distance is about !§ miles. Follow 
the road N. from the station ; turn to the left in ^ m., and to the 
right about i m. further. On the summit of the hill is an earth- 
work, and within it the rudely carved tomb of John Olliver, a 
miller, who died in 1793. The view of the richly wooded district 
between the hiU and the Downs is particularly pleasing. 

Rail cont, from p. 79. On the right of the line we see Castle 
Goring as we approach Goring (13), and then past Angmering 
(15^) there is nothing to remark until we cross the Axun, in 
sight of Arundel Castle, right, to Ford Junction (19}), where 
passengers for Littlehampton (2 m.) generally have to change 
trains. Rail westward p. 81. 
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Railwftjr Stfttlon, about f m, from the shore. 

Kotels : Beachy close to the sea ; Norfolk^ in Sorrey Street, 250 yds. from 
the station ; 7W*m<nti«— an inn— opposite the station. 

Post Olllee, in Surrey Street, opposite the Norfolk HoteL 

PopmlAtio]^ abt. 4,000. 

I^lstftn««s : by rail, Amberley (for Bignor), 1\ ; Arundel, 4 ; Brighton, Sl^ ; 
Ohichester, 11 ; — London, 63} m. 

Littlehampton, as a small town and seaport at the mouth of the 
Arun, is of considerable antiquity, and for a good many years has 
had some repute as a quiet little spot by the sea. That quiet is 
now to some extent invaded by excursionists, but the place has 
still a good deal to recommend it to those who wish to be out of 
the way of most of the attractions of a fashionable watering 
place. 

On leaving the station, by proceeding straight on down High 
Street and bearing to the right a little short of the church (ugly 
and uninteresting), we reach the bit of common intervening 
between the town and the Esplanade, adjoining which is the Beach 
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Hotel (rebuilt in 1888). The Esplanade extends from the mouth 
of the Aran eastward for about half-a-mile, and its W. end has a 
short pier and a lighthouse. A little back from the shore, over- 
locking the E. end of the Common, is a row of fair-sized houses, 
most of them lodging houses. The shore has good sands towards 
low water, but at other times is not available for strolling owing to 
the many groins required for its protection. A prominent square 
tower a little inland is the Waterworks, the conspicuous white 
building with a tower, beyond the Esplanade, eastward, is a private 
ugliness. Opposite the pier is a small fort. 

The part of the town alongside the Aran, over which there is a 
floating bridge, is devoted to shipbuilding in a small way, and 
thereabouts boats can be hired for a row up the river, a pleasant 
and easy way, with a flowing tide, of reaching Arundel (5 m. ; 
2». 112). 

Of objects of interest in the immediate neighbourhood there are few, but 
Arundel, Bignor, and Chichester are all within a short distance by rail. About 
If tn. by road W. from the bridge is Climpins, with an interesting Early 
English Church, cruciform in plan with a Norman tower at the end of the S. 
transept. The W. door should be noticed, and also an old chest, 13th cent., in 
the vestry. The circular windows above the lancets remind one of New Shore- 
ham (p. 79). About I m. N. of Climping is Ford^ where the church i» 
unimportant. Half-a-mile further is Ford Junction^ whence the return may be 
made by rail in 2 miles. 

Tortington Church, i m. N. of Ford Junction, is a small Late Norman building, 
and f m. beyond it towards Arundel are the slight remains of a small Priory, 
now part of a bam. It is 1| tn. on to Arundel, the Castle of which has been in 
sight from Ford onward. 

Ruttington (1 J) and Easi Preston (3), to the Bast of littlehampton, may be 
made the object of a stroll, but the churches are of no particular interest. That 
of Leominster (pron. Litnster\ If m. N. from Littlehampton Station, and 1^ m. S. 
of Anmdel Station, is of more importance, and has a Trans.-Norman arcade 
between the nave and N. aisle. The W. tower is also in part of this period. 

A featureless run of 3 miles brings us to Baraham Junction^ 
(22J) whence it is 3^. to Bognor. Kail westwardp, 86. 



%mmv. 



Rall-vray Station, less than ^ tn. from sea front. 

Kotels : Royal Pier and Norfolk (private), facing the sea. Sussex and 
Bedford (H. Q.), High St. ; Ctoremont, West St. ; Ficforte, West Bognor. 

Post Office in High St. 

Population, abt. 3,300. 

I>l8tances : (rail) Amberley (for Bignor), 12 ; Arundel, 8^ ; Brighton, 26 ; 
Chichester, 9^ ; Littlehampton, 8 ;— London, 68 m. 

Bognor as a seaside resort is about a hundred years old. Be- 
tween 1785-99 Sir Bichard Hotham endeavoured to convert a 
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fishing hamlet in the parish of Sonth Bersted into a watering 
place. The work then begun may be said to be still in progress, 
for the seafront even now has an irregular and unfinished ap- 
pearance. However, since the seaside is the prime factor of a 
summer holiday to a majority of pleasure seekers, Bognor gets its 
full share of visitors. Whilst it was still little more than a village, 
the Queen, then a child, visited it more than once, and this is grate- 
fully remembered by those who nevertheless are at pains to 
des^oy the quiet retirement of the place to which it owed the 
presence of royalty. 

Its chief recommendation is the sandy shore, which affords 
bathing distinctly above par for this coast. The esplanade has 
been paved with bricks, and there is a pier (1,000 feet long) built 
in 1866. Westward, a rough footpath skirts the beach for about 
half-a-mile, till it is lost in the shingle at the comer of Aldwick 
Place, whence a reef known as Bognor Bocks projects seaward in a 
S.E. direction. The dangerous character of the coast leads 
mariners to give it a wide berth, so that as at Brighton we have 
** a sea without ships.'* 

The climate in winter is mild, and the place at all seasons is 
healthy, but for visitors, perhaps for residents too, apart from the 
stir incidental to the excursion season, is extremely dull. The 
district east and west, and for some miles inland is perfectly flat, 
and seldom 20 feet above sea level, except in the Selsey peninsula, 
where, towards the Bill it is slightly higher. 

South Bersted is a mile inland. The church has a few bits of 
Norman work and the well kept graveyard is pretty. A mile 
to the East is Felpham, where the minor poet Hayley, Cowper's 
friend and biographer died and is buried, as also Dean Jackson, a 
tutor of George IV. 

At Bognor numerous and beautiful shells (Pectunculus, <fec.) 
may be obtained from the rocks exposed at low water. — HarrUon. 

The scenery of the Selsey peninsula is unattractive, but Selsey 
is historically famous as the seat of the South Saxon bishopric 
founded by Wilfrid (see Chichester, >. 139). The site of the 
cathedral has for centuries been covered by the waves, and the 
coast of the peninsula, though littie altered in recent years, was 
as late as the 14th century steadily invaded by the sea. About 
3 m. from Bognor, towards Selsey, is Pagham with an Early 
English church of some interest. Immediately S. of it is Pagham 
Harbour, formed by an inroad of the sea 600 years ago, but now 
reclaimed from it. On the S. side, about 1^ m. from Pagham, is 
the old church of Selsey, now represented by its chajicel (used 
for funerals only). 

The ** Hushing Pool '* has ceased to be, though it still figures in certain guide 
books. It was in the harbour between the two churches. 

The nave of the old church was pulled down, and its materials 
incorporated in the new church built in 1866 at the top of Selsey 
village (Crown Inn)y 2 m. S. and within f w. of the BiU. Any one 
content with humble quarters and wishing to be quite out of the 
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world might do worse than visit Selsey. The sands of Brackles- 
ham Bay are good, and the Bracklesham Beds are famous for 
their fossils. The Beds '* consist of green clayed sands, and are 
best seen at low water, when thousands of fine fossil shells, such 
as Cordita planicosta and Cerithium gigarUeum may be seen ex- 
posed. Sometimes, however, the whole is covered over by fine 
sand, and then disappointment awaits the collector." — Harrison, 

Rail cont. from p. 84. There is nothing to remark on the way to 
Drayton (26^), the usual station for Goodwood during the race 
week. The road (4J m.) is nearly straight, by Shopwyke, and 
Westhampnett to the S.W. comer (2*) of the Park whence it 
ascends along the W. side direct to the Grand Stand. Thence we 
reach Cblobester (28^ ; p. 139). 

Bosham Station (31^) is a full nuleN. of Bosbam, which stands 
CO a tongue of land between two creeks of Chichester Harbour. 
After crossing the main road, turn to the right half-a-mile 
farther on. 

Bosham Church is one of the most interesting spots in the 8. of England. The 
square ground plan, of the nave and its aisle?, is conjecjtured to mark the outline 
of a Roman basilica, and the bases of the piors of the chancel arch, As well as 
Boman materials imbedded in the chancel walls, are supposed to belong to that 
building. When Wilfred reached the South Saxon Kingdom in 681 he found 
a small community of Irish monks at Bosham who had already converted 
Bthelwalch and his queen, but had apparently done little more. The later 
history of this community is not known, but there is no reason to doubt that a 
church stood here in the time of Cnut, and of this building the existing tower 
and the chancel arch are possibly relics. In 1865 a child's tomb was discovered 
at the E. end of the nave — ^the spot now marked by a tile charged with the 
Danish raven— and this is believed to have been that of a daughter of Onut, 
whom tradition makes to have died and been buried at Bosham. When Harold 
went to Normandy, he sailed from Bosham, and the Bayeux tapestry begins 
its story with this event, and an arcli indicates the **ecclesia" of Bosham. 
Harold held Bosham as part of the estates inherited from his father Earl G^od- 
wine, and it has been suggested that Ids house was on the site of the manor 
house close by. Bp. Warelwast, of Exeter, early in the 12th cent, founded a 
College on his Bosham manor and assigned ^he chancel to the Dean and Pre- 
bends. With the exception of the parts already mentioned the existing church 
is chiefly Early English, but most of the windows of the nave are later. There 
is a tomb assigned to Herbert of Bosham, Beoket's secretary. The Bast window 
of the chancel, of five lancets with detached shafts, is fine. The stalls and 
misereres are 15th cent. In the K. wall is an effigy (14th cent.) popularly 
identified as that of Cnut's daughter. Notice the double piscina. 

The Hampshire border is crossed just short of Emsworth (35^), 
and before and after that station there is a wide view, left, over 
ttie waters (or mud) of Chichester Harbour. At Havant (37^) a 
line diverges S. to Hayling Island. Its terminus at Soutli 
BayllnflT (4 ; Royal Hotel) is } m, from the seaside part of the 
place. The Church a mile N. is interesting. 

The line on to Portsmouth skirts Langstone Harbour. At 
Frattont where tickets are collected, a short branch diverges to 
East Southsea, but Portsmoutb Town (44^) is a more con- 
venient station for the greater part of Southsea. Hotels at 
Portsmouth : QeorgCy High Street; Star and Garter, adjoining the 
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floating bridge to Gbsport ; Sussexy near Town Station. At SoutH 
sea : Catote's ; Queen* 8 ; Grosvenor ; Pier ; and at East Southsetil 
Beach Mansions. These places will be described in ** Hampshire ^ 
(in preparation). i 

London to Dorking and Guildford, by S. E. B. 

From Charing Cross, Cannon Street, and London Bridge. Dorking, 30^., i 
1\ to IJAr. (fares p. 103) ; Guildford, 43m., in If to 2\hri. (fares j>. 118). 

Except that some trains call at Merstham (19 ; S. E. R. only), 
this route is identical with the Brighton line (jp. 65a) between Loaj 
don Bridge and RedblU Junction (22 ; Ref. Rms.), Immediately 
W. of the Station is the populous modem district of Warwici 
Town (Warwick Hotels h.q., Station RoadJ. Close to the Station 
is St. Anne^s Asylum for poor children, built in 1884. Abont fm.1 
£. on the Nutfield road is the Philanthropic Society* 8 Farm Schoolf 
a reformatory for criminal boys. The farm of over 300 acres ii 
cultivated by the labour of 300 boys, who live in five separati 
houses. Visitors are allowed to inspect the Reformatory at an| 
time and the admirable way in which tiie whole establishment is con 
ducted makes it weU worth a visit {apply to the Warden). Abou 
1^. S. on the E. side of Earlswood Common and just E. of thd 
railway is Earlswood Asylum for Idiots (open to visitors on Mon^j 
days), ^. from the Brighton Co's. Earlswood Station. Fo 
road and rail to Rei^ate see p. 89. 

RedblU Junction to ITutfleld, 2; Bletobinffley, ^; Ck>d^ 
■tone Green (Station 7^) ; Oxted, 7| (Station 8|) ; lUufffleld 
9^ ; mresterliam (Station) 12m. by road. Omnibus (Is.) 8 or 31 
times a day between Redhill Junction and BUtchingley , This is.1 
part of the main road from Guildford to Maidstone and being ' 
along high ground throughout, affords good views. As far as 
Nutfield there is a choice of routes. Redhill Junction is about 
250 feet above sea-level, and the road at once ascends steeply to 
over 430 feet. The red-brick building seen on the left is St. 
Anne's Asylum. Now and again we get pretty peeps to the S.^ 
and to the N. the Harrow tower on White Hill is conspicuous. 
Passing the elms of the old parish Pound, we enter ITutfleld 
(2; Inns: Queen* s Head, Crown). 

Lower Road to Nutfield, 2|m. From Redhill Junction 
follow the main street of Warwick Town southward, go under 
the Dorking line and Jm. further on turn to the left. Keep 
straight on, go under the Brighton line and beyond the Tun- 
bridge line bear at once to the right, and in a few hundred 
yards take the left hand road. This in about ^. nms into 
another and you bear to right across it and take the left hand 
road. This skirts the S.E. side of Nutfield Priory and ascends 
the hill to the W. end of Nutfield. 

The Sandgate Beds of the Lower Greensand here contain 
beds of fullers' earth in which is found sulphate of barytes. 
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BEDHnji TO WESTEBHAM. 88 

This is deservedly a favourite residential neighbourhood, but 
the only object calling for any description is the Churchy which is 
reached by the road opposite the "Crown." The Nave and 
Chancel are Early Decorated : the N. Aisle and Tower, Perpend 
The most noteworthy things are the epitaph on Thos. Steer, 1769 
— on the outside of the S. wall near the Porch — and the 
curious Brass to William Grafton, abt. 1465. He was formerly a 
inriest of the Church, but is habited as a layman, wears no tonsure, 
and has a woman by his side. 

About im. E. from Nutfield, the road (514ft.) commands a fine 
▼iew, extending from the Weald of Kent on the E., to the Forest 
Bidge on the S.E. (the spire of E. Grinstead Church is seen just 
below the skyline). To tiie S., 50 miles away, are the S. Downs, 
and nearly W. is Leith Hill (tower) with Horsham (30 miles off) 
just visible to the left of it. 

Bletoliliiffley (3|; Inn : White Hart ; *lm8 to RedhillJunction, Is.} 
is a large old fa^oned village with a wide street. Down to 1832 
it was a parliamentary borough, when one of its members was the 
late Lord Palmerston. The Church is large and has a massive 
tower, the lower part of which is Norman. There was formerly a 
spire but this was destroyed by lightning in 1606. Over the Porch 
is a parvise. The main body of the building is Perpend.; the 
Chancel is Early English, and a N. aisle was added in 1864. In 
the S. Chancel is the remarkable monument of Sir Bobert Clayton 
(d. 1707) and his wife. 

He was Lord Mayor of London in 1679, and is represented in his robes. The 
monument was erected by himself but the landatoiy inscription may be assigned 
to his nephew and heir, Sir Walter, the Ist baronet. Sir Robert—" as good a 
saint as usurer ever made "—headed the deputation that welcomed William of 
Orange to the City, and the motto at his feet sufAciently indicates his opinion of 
James, non vidtU instantis tyranni. The statue of Bdw. YL o-ver the entrance to- 
Christ's Hospital was erected by him, and he gave £6,000 towards rebuilding the 
school after the Great Fire. The present Sir W. R. Clayton, St., of Marden Park, 
is descended from the aboye-named Sir Walter. 

On the way to Godstone we see on our left front the so-called 
** castle " on Winder's Hill at the S. end of Marden Park. God- 
stone Oreen (5), with its horse-chestnuts, is a pleasant spot, and 
the Clay ton Arms, on its E. side, a good country inn. 

[The road to the right as you face the inn leads (2^) to Godstone 
Station. Keep to left at the fork a few yards from the Green.] 

A lane from the inn leads past a large pond to Oodstone Cl&itrcli 
(abt. im.), restored and enlarged by Sir G. G. Scott in 1871. In a N. chapel is 
the fine 17th cent, monument with effigies of Sir John Evelyn and his wife. The 
grareyard affords a charming peep S. with Tilburstow Hill as the chief feature. 
Adjoining the S. side of the yard is a picturesque group of alnuhouses (also by 
Scott), the chapel of which is worth seeing. 

From Godstone churchyard we see, due E., the spire of Tandrldge. By a short 
addition to the walk, the tourist who intends to take the train at Godstone 
Station, may include it, thus :— take the field path which runs N.E. to the main 
road ojipoBite Rooks Nett (where Sir G. G. Scott once liyed). Turn to the right 
out of this road at a round lodge and you meet tdth hop gardens, and get a 
pretty view just before reaching Tandridf^e Church, The pretty ohurohyard 
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and the beantdfol, but already weathered monument to Scott's wife (d. 1872) are 
sufficient reward for the detour. Lord Chancellor Cottenham (d. 1851) is buried 
in the churchyard on theS. side, and the large W. window of the church is to his 
memory. Note the large and ancient yew-tree. 

For Oodstone station, leave the churchyard at the W. gate, and turn down the 
road on the left. In llm. turn to the right at a farm-house and fm. furth^ to 
the left, and it is then fm. more to the station (roadside inn). 

Taming left at Godstone Green and to right at Tyler^s Green 
(" hotel "), J m. further, we skirt the S. side of Books' Nest, and 
passing Tandridge School [where a road diverges, right, to Tand- 
ridge, ^ m.] descend to Ozted (7i), a large but uninteresting village. 

Just beyond it a road diverges, left, to the station (Jm.) close to which is the 
HoskinsArms (q) and Oxted Church, which has many Hoskins memorials, in- 
cluding 3 Brasses, and 2 other Brasses of 15th. cent. 

The road crosses the railway and ascends a steep hill to Limps- 
field Common, passing the S. end of Almpsllelil village (9^), where 
the Church is ^ m. left and is worth a visit. 

limpsfield Church, restored in 1872, iwith a modern N. aisle, has a- Trans.- 
Norman Tower, the rest is E.E. and Perp. There is some excellent modem glass, 
an effigy of Lord Elphinstone (d. I860) and the Brass of 6. Elyott (d. 1644), 
groom of the chamber to Queen Henrietta. Outside the W. wall is a monument 
to the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone (d. 1859). This family lived at Hookwood, 
to the W. of the Church. At the ** Manor House " in the village, S. of the church, 
lived the widow of Philip Stanhope, to whom Lord Chesterfield addressed his 
** letters." 

It is a continuous descent, rather steep to begin with, to IVester- 
barn (p. 15). For the station keep to the left where the street 
divides. Kent is entered about J m. W. of Squerrys Court. 



It is IJm. by rail and a little more by the direct road from Bed- 
hill to Beigate. By the latter you pass Beigate Grammar School 
and close to Beigate Church (p. 90). Another way (3 m.) is to go 
S. by the main street of Warwick Town and about \ m. after 
passing under the Dorking line to turn up to the right, past St. 
John's Church and across Earlswood Common. The rosbd beaxs 
somewhat to the right and joins the Beigate and Brighton Boad at 
Woodhatch, whence you follow N. into flie town. 
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station abt. im. N. High Street. 'Bus. 

Hotels : WMte Bart (H. Q.), Bell Street, a oontinuatioii of the road from the 
Station; Crown; Stoan; Orapes; Reigate Amu (Coffee Tayem; beds) High 
Street. 

Post Office in High Street. 

mstances : (rail) Dorking, 6) ; Godstone, 7 ; GTomshall, 11 ; Guildford, 19fn. 
(road) Betchworth, 8; Brokham, 4; Buckland, 2; iDorking, 6 ; Gatton, 3; 
Merstham, 4m. 

^igate as regards the old part of the town consists chiefly of 
one long street running E. and W., but it has so spread in all 
directions, specially N. of the station, that the total population 
is about 26,000, and villas, of a weU-to-do suburban type, abound* 

In entering the town from the station you pass through a 
tunnel under the site of Rel^ate Castle, and a narrow lane a few 
yards beyond the Market House on the N. side of High Street 
gives access to it. Only the mound remains, and its surroundings 
have been made into a pleasure-ground. Under the mound are 
some caverns, probably excavated for cellars. The man-in-charge 
provides lights, and the descent is by steps and a long passage. 
The tradition which makes a long chamber " the Barons' Cave " — 
where the barons agreed to make John grant the Charter — is al- 
most certainly a fiction. A stronghold is believed to have existed 
here before the Conquest, and there certainly was one not long 
afterwards. This or its successor was finally destroyed during the 
Civil War, and it is scarcely needful to add that the existing gate- 
way is modem. It was built about 1776. Crossing High Street 
into £eU Street, we have on the right the gates of Beigate Priory 
(Lady Henry Somerset). It takes its name from a small Augus- 
tinian Priory but no pa^ of the house is more than 200 years old. 
Nearly opposite the gates is a lane leading to the Parlsli Clmroli, 
a large and good looking building chiefly Perpend., but the pillars 
of the Nave are Trans. Norman. The chancel and its aisles, 
except during service, are commonly closed, by the screen, against 
inspection. Lord Howard of Effingham is buried in the S. chancel, 
but there is only a modem brass, and no monument to him. What 
monuments there are, are more curious than beautiful, and one 
speciaUy ugly (Bichard Ladbroke, d. 1730) is behind the organ. 
A large slab in the graveyard with the name " Hume ' upon it, is 
not that of the historian but commemorates James Deacon Hume 
(d 1842), the financier. Betuming to BeU Street, the entrance to> 
Reigate Park is just beyond the Priory. This is deservedly 
famous for the beaatilol views it affords, and at all the best points. 
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on the summit of the hill (over 400ft. above sea-level) are seats. 
To the W. is Leith Hill with its tower ; below on the N. are the 
wooded grounds of the Priory, the prospect in that direction being 
bounded by the superior elevation of Beigate Hill and the North 
Downs westward. To the S. is the expanse of the Weald with the 
Forest Bidge to the S.E. 

A yet finer prospect is that from Relrate Bill. Leave 
the town by the road to the Station, and about }m. beyond the 
railway turn off left and climb the steep hill. Then turn left 
through a beech wood and the view you have come to see lies before 
you. It is not a panorama like that from Leith Hill, but more 
resembles that from the N. side of the clump on Ghanctonbury 
(p. 82). In the far W. is Hindhead and much nearer Leith Hill. 
On the S. horizon are the S. Downs with Ghanctonbury and a 
little E. of that the Devil's Dyke (a glass shows the hotel on it). 
The highest point of the hills to the S.E. is Growborough Beacon 
{p. 10), while nearly due E. is Tilburstow Hill {p. 88). 

Another way to the same point is to continue for im, more up 
the London road. Just short of the Suspension Bridge (1^ m. 
from the Town Hall) turn up on the right to the bridge — a lovely 
view-point — and follow the lane W. for about J m. to the beech 
wood and go through it as before mentioned. 

To Oatton Park and Merstliaiiir Station, 4^ m. The 

Park (J. Golman, Esq.) is open to visitors on foot, but to 
carriages on Tues. and Thurs. only, on which days the Hall of the 
mansion can be seen. We stsit as above by the London 
Boad and go under the Suspension Bridge. Just beyond it, at a 
guide-post, turn to the right, and, with a wood on the right hand, 
go down the road to the Lower Lodge (J m. from the bridge) and 
enter the Park. Mr. Jennings says *' Gatton House is generally 
called a * stately structure,' but an impartial observer would 
probably describe it as a rather ugly building, with a great fungus 
growing out of the middle. The architect seems to have built the 
house without providing the usual means of getting into it, since 
the only entrance is by that side door which is commonly set apart 
for tradespeople and servants." After this we shall not venture to 
dogmatise. The property was bought by the 5th Lord Monson in 
1829, for £100,000, part of the consideration being the power of 
returning two members for Gobbett's " very rascally spot of earth," 
the borough of Gatton, of which the lord of the manor was at 
times the only elector. The Hallf designed after the Gorsini 
Ghapel in Bome, is paved with rich marbles, said to have cost 
Lord Monson £10,000 exclusive of the marble panelling of the 
walls. The four frescoes above the panelling are by Severn: 
Prudence (Esther), Besolution (Queen Eleanor), Meekness (Buth), 
Patience (Penelope). 

Oatton Cburoli, adjoining the House and connected with it, 
is interesting for the gifts bestowed on it by Lord Monson: — 
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canopied stalls from Belgium; pnlpit and altar (said to be by 
Albert DUrer) from Nuremberg: altar rails from Tongres; and 
stained glass from a Monastery at Aerschot near Louvain. 

Close to the Church is Lord Monson's Mausoleum, and the 
" Town Hall " of the borough is a few yards W. of the grave- 
yard. The road N.E. from the Church leads in a few hundred 
yards to a Lodge, where we can turn left to the road we quitted at 
the Lower Lodge and follow it to the right till after passing, right, 
Merstham House (Lord Hylton) we come to Merstliain Clmrcli 
(1^ m. from Cotton), prettily placed amidst trees on the left of the 
road. It has suffered at the hands of restorers, but still has some 
points of interest, e.g.y a curious double piscina and some 15th 
and 16th century Brasses, For Merstham Station (nearly ^ m.) 
keep on down the hill and turn to the left just short of the vulage 
street. 

To BacUand, 2; Betobwortli, 3|; Brockbam, 4} ; and 
Sorklng^, 7m. This is about ^ m. longer than by the main road 
all the way to Dorking, but that misses Betohworth and Brockr 
ham, in addition to which the route we now describe has the ad- 
vantage of traversing Betchworth Park. We leave Beigate by 
following High Street westward and on reaching Beigate Heath 
(§m. from the Town Hall) keep straight on. Buckland is a 
delightful little village adjoining Buckland Court, The Churchy 
though nearly rebuUt some years ago, retains its picturesque 
wooden tower, and the rest, though modem, is an excellent ex- 
ample of what money spent with taste may make a village 
church. 

About |m. further, passing the Red Liort, a roadside inn, we 
turn off to the left opposite Broome Park, and in J m. reach 
Betobwortli village and Church which besides other points of 
interest has a fine Brass to William Wardysworth, 1533. 

Betobwortli Station is a long jtm. N. from the main road by 
the road on the W. side of Broome Park. 

The pleasantest way (about l^m.)from Betchworth to Brockham 
is by the fields, by a footpath from the Churchyard. This pre- 
sently skirts the Biver Mole and passes a model farm, beyond 
which we cross the river to Brockliain Oreen. Here are a good 
modem Church (by Ferrey) ; the Brockham Hom£, an industrial 
school for training drphan girls ; and a Well and Drinking Foun- 
tain, the local memorial to Mr. H. T. Hope of the Deepdene. 

Either by road, or by a footpath from near the Well, we proceed 
to Betchworth Park {p, 94) and Dorklnr {p, 93). 

The tourist interested in Brasses should visit Iielgli Church, 3) m. S.W. It 
may be reached direct by road from Reigate Park or South Park or by the road 
going S. from the Windmill on Reigate Heath, in each case the Mole is 
crossed at Flanchford Place and you turn to the left a mile further on. The 
Brasses are to members of the Arderne family (formerly seated at Leigh Place, 
on the left of the road as you approach the Church). John and Eliz. A., about 
1440 ; and Richard and Joan ▲!, 1499 (the effigies gone) with a curious Holy 
Trtqity. 
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Rall^ray Stations : L.B. A 8. C. R., ^. N J!. This Company's BoxhUt 
(p. 106) is at West Humble, near Burford Bridge and the foot of the usual ascent 
toBoxHiU. 

S. B. R^ \m. N.W. This company's Boxhill is near the L. B. & S. C. R., Dor- 
king. From London the "Brighton" route to Dorking is 25 miles; the 
S. £. R. (vttfRedhiU) is SC^ m^ but the times and fares (p. 103) are the same. 

Hotels : White Horse ; Red Lion (H.Q.), High Street ; Three Tunt (Q.), High 
Street ; Star and Garter, near L. B. & S. C. R. Dorking Station. At Burford 
Bridge : Burford Bridge. 

Post Office : High Street. 

]>lstances : L.B.& S. C. R., Boxhill, 1 ; Epsom, 8 ; Holmwood, 6 ; Horsham, 
13^; Leatherhead, 4. 

8.E.R. Betchworth, 2i ; Ohilwoith,8; Gomshall, 4 J ; Guildford, 12* ; Rei- 
gate,6; Redhill, 8. 

Coacli between London & Dorking in summer. 

Dorking (pop. abt. 8,000) is a pleasant little place in the heart of i 
the best scenery of Surrey. The town itself has no particular J 
features, nor is it specially picturesque. The Parish Church was 
rebuilt about 1876 by Woodyer, and is a handsome and spacious | 
building in the Decorated style, with a lofty tower and spire, the I 
local memorial of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. St. FauVs, also i 
modem, is of no particular interest. Owing to its environment of 
considerable hills the climate of the town is rather relaxing in 
summer, so that visitors contemplating a prolonged sojourn should 
endeavour to get quarters in the southern outskirts, where there i 
are many pleasant houses of various sizes on ground well above ' 
the valley. ^ 

i 

Remarks. — It is difficult to advise the passing tourist what best 
to do. Supposing him to have arrived by way of Mickleham, and 
to have visited Norbury and Box Hill, he should endeavour to see 
the grounds of the Deepdene (p. 94), and also make the Leith Hill 
excursion (p. 96) . From Dorking by Betch worth Park, Brockham 
Green, Betchworth and Beigate Heath to Beigate is a beautiful 
walk or drive of about 7 miles ; and in the opposite direction there 
is a choice of routes from Dorking to GuUdford. It should be 
borne in mind that the railway (S. E. B.) from Beigate tiirough 
Dorking to Guildford, though pleasant enough (except for the 
wretched carriages) gives little or no idea of the lovely scenery, 
and that the main road is in this respect not to be compared wiui 
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DORKING. 94 

the routes along the higher ground on either side of the valley. 
Perhaps the most varied walk from Dorking to Guildford is by 
Redlands to Coldharbour and Leith Hill, and thence by GomshaU 
and Newland's Comer. This is described, including a choice of 
routes from Leith Bill to GomshaU, on pp. 96-9. All the walks 
and excursions we give below are worth taking, and the traveller 
who makes Dorking his headquarters will with the aid of the map 
discover as many more. 

For Bozlilll, xrorbury, AKlcklebain, and Zieatlierliead,. 

see p. 104 ; for Relg-ate, p, 90. 

Tlie Olory. This is a short and pleasant stroll which can be 
combined with a visit to the Deepdene, next described. If taken 
independently we will suppose the start to be made from East 
Street, whence, turning up by the Ram Inn, by Dene Street, we 
reach Gotmandene^ an open bit of common land at the back of 
High Street which affords pleasant views of the neighbourhood, 
including the Deepdene. From the S. end the walk skirts a small 
plantation, and then, turning round by St. Paul's Schools, leads to 
the Glory Wood. This is traversed by many paths. " The Glory " 
is the name of a group of Scotch firs in the middle of the wood. 
These have lost their " glory," and many were blown down some 
years ago. Going through the wood from the far (south) side, we 
overlook Trashurst and have a good view. The return may be 
made across the fields, bearing to the right to the main road from 
Dorking to Horsham. The round will be about 1^ to 2 miles. 

The Deepdene (Lord Henry Pelham-Clinton. House not shown^ 
For the Grounds an order is necessary from the agents Deepdene 
Estate Office f Betchworth). This seat, of world-wide fame for its 
beauty, is just E. of and close to the town. At the beginning of 
the century it was purchased by Mr. Thomas Hope, the author of 
AnastasiuSf who built the house to which his son, Mr. H. T. Hope 
(d. 1862), added the Italian front. The late Diike of Newcastle 
married the only daughter of this gentleman, and the present 
owner is her second son. The house, which as we have said is not 
now shown to travellers, is famous for its art treasures, especially 
in sculpture, collected by the elder Mr. Hope, the early patron of 
Thorwaldsen. The place gets its name from a deep and narrow 

flade close to the house. The lower part is occupied by beautifully 
ept Italian gardens. At the upper end is a small Doric Temple, 
which Mr. Hope built in 1810 as a memorial of his brother's gift 
to him of Chart Park, which now forms the southern part of the 
Deepdene property. On the hill above the temple is the terrace 
(of Chart) and a fine beech avenue. The views over the Weald 
from here are very charming. Returning we proceed to Betcb- 
-wortli Park, which we enter by a gate a little beyond The Punch- 
bowl on the Reigate road. Betchworth also forms part of the 
Deepdene estate. [It can be reached direct from Dorking by fol- 
lowing the Reigate road over the Brighton Railway.] Here the 
Sussex H 
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old Spanish chestnuts are delightful, and there is a noble avenue 
of limes, over 300 yards long. On the E. side of the Park, close 
to the Mole, are the ruins of Betchworth Castle, which date from 
the latter half of the 15th century, but are uninteresting. 

The walk may be extended another | m. to BrocUiain Oreen 
(2 m. from Dorking) by the road which leaves the Park at the S. E. 
Here is a good modem Church, and from the N. of the Green a 
bridge crosses the Mole, here very picturesque. From Brockham 
to Betobwortb (3 m. by road from Dorking) is about a mile. Take 
the lane leaving the Green eastward a little N. of the church. 
This leads to the left and crosses the Mole, and you then have a 
nearly straight half-mile to Betchworth Church, p. 92. 

Tbe xrower. This pleasant view-point is about half-a-mile from 
the middle of the town. Start by South Street to Falkland Road, 
and then follow the hedge on the right hand for a trifling distance, 
and take the next turning. Enter the Nower through the lodge- 
gate. A footpath on the left leads up to a summer house erected 
for the use of the public by Mr. Barclay, the owner of Bury Hill, 
of which the Nower forms part. The Park and groimds are 
generously thrown open to the public. There is a pretty lake 
studded with islets. On foot the return should be made through 
the lodge-gate on Milton Heath and the Guildford Road, entering 
the town by West Street. 

To Denbles and Banmore, 2 m. A carriage drive for Denbies, 
leaves the Leatherhead road on the left about half-a-mile beyond 
the bridge over the Brighton Railway. On foot the following route 
is preferable. Leave the town by the gasworks and cross the 
bridge over the S. E. R. Beyond this a field path on the left leads 
to the lodge gates of Denbies. Follow the path roimd by the 
lodge, cross the road a little higher up and enter the Park through 
a swing gate. Follow the path across the Park (good view over 
Dorking to the Deepdene) till you are in front of the house, where 
there are seats commanding a lovely view down to the valley under 
Box Hill. Denbies was built by the late Mr. Cubitt, the great 
railway contractor, and is now the seat of his son the Rt. Hon. 
Geo. Cubitt, M.P. Leaving the Park by the N. lodge we reach the 
breezy upland of Ranmore Common, and turn to the left to Ran- 
more Church, which is a rich example of E. E., and was built for 
Mr. Cubitt by Sir G. G. Scott. The spire, 150 ft. high, is a con- 
spicuous landmark for miles,* the hill itself being 600 ft. above the 
sea. A short distance W. of the Church is the Fox Lm. 

The return to Dorking may be varied by descending the hill 
pretty direct to Westcott (IJ m.) on the Guildford road, whence it 
is about IJ m. back to the town. A better route (6 m. to Dorking) 
is to follow the road westward from Ranmore Post Office to the 
gate across the road leading to East Horsley. Go through the 
gate and take the green path to the left. Follow this till you come 
to two gates opposite each other. Go through the left-hand one, 

• We have aeen it clearly from Ohobham Common on the Berkshire border. 
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bear round to a meadow, and you will see a foot-track. Follow 
this and ^ou will soon come upon a lovely view at Pickett's Hole, 
a ravine m the hillside dotted over with bushes. Across the valley 
you see Wotton Church, which you make for by the brick bridge 
over the railway. For Wotton see p. 99. It is 2t m. back by road 
to Dorking. 

Another route from Banmore is northward from the Church 
down the Conmion. When the road, about a mile from the Church, 
runs into another, turn to the right and keep straight on past 
Chapel Farm and Camilla Lacey to the Box Hill Station 
(Xi. B. & S. C. B.) a short mile from the turn. Thence by road it 
is about 2 m, into Dorking. 

To Coldliarboar and ]Qeltli Bill. 

Choice of routes : — 

(A) Road by Eedlands to Ooldharbour {Plough Inn) abt. 4 ; Ldth Hill, 6 m. 

(B) Road by Holmwood to Ooldharbour, abt. 6 ; Leith iHill, 7 m, (Holmwood 
Station to Ooldharbour Ohurch, 2^). 

(0) Road to Wotton, 2f m. Thence on foot by Friday Street to Leith Hill 
3^; Ooldharbour, 4) m. 

Those who drive from and back to Dorking are recommended to go by (6) and 
return by (A). Carriages, induiing driver, one horse, abt. 14«., two horses, 
21«. In this way the grand Redlauds Wood can be walked through and the 
carriage rejoined near the lower end. 

Pedestrians, who wish to take Leith Hill on a walk westward, will pro- 
bably prefer route (A). If they take (B) from Holmwood Station, a d6tour 
fihould certainly be made from the Plough into Redlands Wood. 

jr,B. — Kitlands is no longer as accessible as formerly, but there is a public 
path through one of the woods, viz., between the large school at Ooldharbour 
and Bearehurst. The grounds of Tanlmrst to the S.W. of Leith Hill are also 
we believe, now closed to the general public. At least one local guide-book, 
treats as public a good deal that is private. 

Cyclists.— The best way to Leith Hill from Dorking is by Wotton Hatch, 
Hollow Lane, and Abinger Common, to Tanhurst at the W. foot of the hill. This 
is a very fair road. The best way from Tanhurst to Guildford is by Pitland 
Street, Sutton, Abinger Hammer, GomshaU, Shere, Albury, Chilworth Station 
and Shalford Station. 

{A) Vid Redlands. We leave the town by South Street and 
at the fork (5 min.) take the right-hand branch, turning to the 
left almost at once to a finger-post directing to Coldharbour. At 
the top of the hill we take the right-hand road which passes the 
entrance to Bury Hill Farm (large notice board). Now and again 
we get pleasant views on the left towards Dorking and Holmwood, 
and then the road enters a deep cutting in the sandstone which at 
its upper end is particularly sombre and impressive, topped as the 
steep sides are by firs. About a mile beyond the farm-entrance we 
reach Redland*8 Wood and the tourist should certainly quit the road 
for the wood. The lofty firs and pines with their bare stems and 
solemn shade are very striking, while from time to time we get 
lovely peeps of the lower ground. At the highest point of the 
wood is a silver fir which rears its head far above its fellows. 
Close by we get the superb vista known locally as *' the cathedral " — 
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a great avenue of pines. [To reach this on the return journey you 
enter the wood by the gate on the right after climbing the hill 
from Coldharbour and it is a tiifle to the right of the path.] 

The road skirts the W. side of Redlands Wood and beyond it we 
get another lovely view. At some cottages, Anstey Lane, left, 
leads up to Anstiebury (or Hanstiebury) a circular camp with a 
double trench enclosing 10 acres, overgrown with trees and bushes. 
We then descend to the Plough Inn and the principal part of 
Coldbarbour village, which is sheltered on the W. by the 
rugged steep of Coldharbour Common, and commands a wide and 
beautiful view towards the S.E. over the woods of Kitlands. A 
little further on we keep to the right-hand road, passing to the 
right of the modem Early English Church, and in a few minuter 
reach a gate across the road, at the entrance of Mosse's Wood. 
Going through this, in about 10 min. we come to a second gate 
just under the tower, on Leith Hill, the ascent to which can either 
be made direct by a very steep path or more easily by bearing to 
the right. 

(B) Vid Bolmwood. We leave the town by South Street and 
at a fork (5 mm.) take the left-hand road past the workhouse. In 
about 1 J m. we reach North Holmwood Church (1876) and ascend 
to Holmwood Common, which is a breezy upland, now much re- 
duced in extent by the builder, but affording fine views towards 
Bedlands Hill and Leith Hill, and quite remarkable for the growth 
of hollies. At the top of the Common is South Holmwood Church 
(3 m.) built in 1836 but much enlarged and improved since then. 
About J m. beyond the church, just short of Holmwood Station 
{p. 106), we turn to the right and proceed by Oak Dene, Minnick- 
wood and Eitlands to Coldharbour. The views in the latter part 
of the drive are quite perfect. 

From Bolmwooil Station the above road is joined in a few 
hundred yards, but enquiry should be made for a footpath which 
joins the road near the entrance to Eitlands (see smaU type p. 96). 

(C) Vid IVotton. Proceed by road as given (p. 99), or better, 
avoid the steep hill beyond Westcott, by taking the public path 
which begins at a gate on the left a little beyond a sandbank full 
of sandmartins' holes. This path leads through the beautiful 
grounds of The Rookery (G. A. Fuller, Esq.) and passes close to 
file house, in which Eev. T. B. Malthus, the writer on population, 
was born in 1766. Then it ascends, goes through a wood and 
crosses a field to a carriage road. 

By keeping to the left here we could proceed almost direct (abt. 3 m.) to Ldth 
HiU up the Yalley of the Tillingbourne, on which is an artificial waterfall, made 
about 1740 by a Dutch gentleman, Theodore Jacobson, who then held the 
property. Beyond the fall the path descends to a gate through which we pro- 
ceed up the Broadmoor valley, and by keeping to the path shall presently find 
ourselves under the E. side of Leith Hill, with the fir plantation of the Warren 
above on our left. The path rises, and then descends Cockshot Hollow and 
t hrough Mosse's Wood, at the 8. end of the scattered village of Coldharbour 
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Turning to the right we follow the road out mto the high road at 
Wotton Hatch (Inn). A trifle W., along the high road, is the 
entrance to Wotton House {p. 99) and we follow the drive till we 
come to a path leading to the left of the house. This in about a 
mile, along the right (east) bank of the stream, brings us to 
the romantic little woodland hamlet of Friday Street with a large * 
pond. Here it may be well to enquire the best way, but one quite 
anmistakable is to take the track from the foot of the pond. This 
ascends the £. slope, and in a short distance we turn sharply to 
the right to Broadmoor, whence it is a steady ascent nearly due 
S. and presently S.E. to the top of Leith Hill, the tower on it 
giving us the direction. In places the hill is somewhat boggy. 

Xieltli Hill (965 ft.) is the highest ground m the S.E. of 
England with the exception of Inkpen Beacon (973 ft.) near the 
meeting point of Wilts, Hants and Berks. Being thrust for- 
ward into the plain of iJie Weald, the prospect, especially when 
come upon suddenly from the N., is as Evelyn says, "prodigious,** 
though in the absence of marked features on the greater part of 
the horizon, it is impossible to confirm his further statement that 
** from it may be discerned 12 or 13 counties." It is not, however, 
because from it in clear weather we may make out St. Paul's on 
the one hand and the sea through a dip of the South Downs on 
the other that the view delights us. That arises rather from the 
richly wooded and broken foreground and the expanse beyond, 
which in all ordinary weather includes the greater part of Surrey 
and Sussex. The whole range of the Lower Greensand, with the 
scarcely inferior elevations of Holmbury Hill, 800 ft.. Pitch Hill 
(Ewhurst Mill), 844 ft., and Hindhead, 895 ft., are to the W. and 
S.W. To the N. and N.E. is the chalk range, in which Box Hill 
is at once identified. 

The Tower (Id.) is worth ascending for the enlarged prospect. 
It was built in 1766 by a Mr. Hull who lived at Leith Hill Place, 
300 ft. below on the S.E. of the hill. By his directions he was 
buried in it, but the present restored condition of the structure is 
due to Mr. Evelyn, of Wotton, the hill being part of his estate. 

If we descend the W. side of the hill — the view especially 
pleasing from this side — we join the road near the entrance to 
Tanhurst (Dowager Marchioness of Hertford) with exquisite 
grounds, including a fine beech avenue. Tanhurst at the be- 
ginning of the present century was the residence of Sir Samuel 
Bomilly. 

Coldbarbour (Plough Inn) to Ablnsrer, 4 m. Thence either 
to IVotton Batoli,U, and DorUnff,4i m, or to Oomsliall,2|m. 

This road skirts Leith Hill and (IJ m.) forks just above Leith 
Hill Place. By the right-hand branch we pass the entrance to 
Tanhurst and then have a pleasant 2} miles by Parkhurst and 
Abinger Common down to Abln^er (540 ft.) with an old fashioned 
inn, Abinger Hatch, Near the Hoh-gate into the churchyard are 
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the old stocks and whipping post. The Chvrch^ which is 
mentioned in Domesday — the survey was completed in 1086 — 
preserves the walls of the Norman nave with some narrow round- 
headed lancets high up in the thick walls. The chancel is modem 
.but its aisle is Early English. The communion-plate is inscribed 
" Abinger Church. The gift of the Countess of Donegal and the 
Earl, her son, 1736." Lady Donegal, commemorated by Swift» 
lived at Abinger Hall (j>. lOO;. 

About 2) m. S.S.W. from Abinger is Holmbury HiU (p. 126), a very fine view- 
point. It waa to Mr. Levison-Gower's house, Holmbury, that Bp. Wilberforce 
was riding from Leatherhead when he met with his death (p. 100). This neigh- 
bourhood has of late years seen the erection of many gentlemen's houses, and 
when the district of Holmbury St. Mary was formed the late Mr. G. E. Street 
designed and gave the beautiful and striking Church, consecrated in 1879. 
This is worth a visit on the way to the hill. 

From Abinger we have a choice of roads down to the main, Dorking and 
Guildford, road. If bound for Dorking we take that to the E. and in i m. turn 
left down Hollow Lane and reach the road ) m. W. of Wotton Hatch. The road 
N. past the E. end of Abinger Church leads down to Crossways Farm (abt. a 
mile) opposite the lane to Eversheds Rough, p. 100. For Gomshall (©. 100) and 
Guildford we take the road W. from Abinger Green and descend oy Sutton 
(} m.) to Abinger Hammer on the main road, j^jn. E. of Gomshall Station. 

I>orklng to Guildford, 12^ m. by S J:.B. The principal objects of 
interest between these towns are indicated in the road route below. Here it will 
suffice to give the intermediate stations and the distances from them of such 
points as are best worth visiting. Considering the exceeding beauty of the 
country within easy reach of this line it is a little disapi)ointing that the 
railway journey shows so little that is specially picturesque. 

For the first few miles the line runs along the foot of the chalk range on the 
N. side of the valley. Qomihall (4}) is the station for Shere (1 m. ; p. 100) 
Albury Park (jp. 101) and Newlands Corner (2J ; p. 102) as well as for the 
beautiful district about Abinger and Holmbury, see above. Crossing to the 
8. side of the valley and leaving Albury a mile to the right hand the line again 
touches the road at Chilworth (8f ; p. 102) the nearest station for St. Martha's 
(IJ ; p. 102). Shalford (lOJ) is on Shalford Common about \ m. S. of the 
church. Beyond it, the Biver Wey is crossed and then comes a long tunnel 
under the Hogsback. For Onlldford see ;>. 122. 



Dorking to Guildford, by road. 

]>lBtance8 : Wotton Hatch, 2f ; Gomshall (station), 5| ; Shere, 6| ; junction 
of roads, 7^ ; Albury, 8J ; Chilworth (station), 10 ; Shalford, 12 ; Guildford, 13 to. 

junction of roads, 7\ ; Newlands Comer, 8A ; Merrow,10 ; Guildford, 12 m, 

Newlands Comer (on foot) to Guildford, 2^ m. 

We leave Dorking by West Street and after passing Milton 
Heath and Bury Hill (j>. 95) go through Westcott (or l^estgaU)^ 
where we keep to the left-hand road. On foot it is better to go 
through the lovely grounds of the The Rookery (p. 97) and, with 
little increase of distance rejoin the main road at Wotton Hatch, 
thus avoiding Coarse Hill. At Wotton Hatch (Inn) we are close 
to the entrance to Wotton Home (W. J. Evelyn, Esq.) which is 
not accessible to the general public. The House has been much 
altered and added to and the view of it obtained on the direct 
way to Friday Street {p. 98) is not so good as that from a path a 
short distance further along the main road ; see p. 100. 
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Wotton was purchased in 1679 by George Evelyn, the grandfather of John B. 
(the diarist and author of " Sylra "). The latter was born here in 1620 but 
lived for the greater part of his life at Sayes Court, Deptford, and did not 
inherit this property till his brother's death in 1699. Thus " Sylva " and the 
greater part of the "Diary" were not written here. 

In the House are preserved Evelyn's library and M£.S. His portrait by 
EIneller, another engraved by Nanteuil in 1640, but not we believe that "drawn 
in oil by one Chanterell, no ill painter." There is also the Prayer Book used by 
Charles I. on the scaffold. 

Wotton Hatch (old inn) is opposite the gate leading to Wotton 
Clmrcli embowered in foliage with an avenue leading to- 
the porch. 

" 1624, 1 was not initiated into any rudiments till I was four years of age, and 
then one Frier, taught us at the church porch of Wotton." Evelyn' i Diary. 

The church, restored, is chiefly interesting for its memorials of 
the Evelyns. The tombs of John Evelyn, the diarist and 
author of Sylva, and his wife (d. 1709) have plain tombs on th& 
floor of the Evelyn Chapel, which also contains the » honorable * 
monuments of his grandfather George E. (1603), his father 
Bichard E. (1640) and his sister Elizabeth Darcy (1634). 

"My sister was interr'd in a very honorable manner in our dormitory 
joyning to the parish church of Wotton, where now her monument stands." 

** On the 24 Dec. (my father) died 1641, 2 Jan. We at night followed the 

mourning hearse to the Church at Wotton, when, after a sermon and funeral 
oration, my Father was interred neere his formerly erected monument, and 
mingled with the ashes of our Mother, his dear wife.*^ 

The ** monumental room" was added to the original Early 
English chapel by Greorge Evelyn, "Sylva's" elder brother 
(d. 1699) who was " buried with extraordinary solemnity, rather 
as a nobleman than as a private gentleman. There were, as I 
computed, about 2,000 persons at the funerall." Notice the 
monument (by Westmacott) to Capt. Evelyn (d. 1829) with an 
inscription by Dr. Arnold. 

Besuming our journey westward, we presently see a stile on the 
left. This offers another way to Friday Street {jp. 98) and Leith 
Hill and the traveller who wishes to get the best view of Wotton 
House should make the few minutes' divergence. For the lovely 
country around Abinger and Holmbury see p, 98-9. 

About a mile beyond Wotton Hatch, on the left of the road, is 
Crossways Farm. 

The lane opposite this leads to Evershed't Rough (Jm.) where a granite cross 
marks the spot on which Bishop Samuel Wilberf orce was killed by being thrown 
from his horf e, July 19, 1873— the day on which his sometime rival in the Upper 
House, the first Lord Westbury, died. 

Just beyond we pass, right, Abinger Hall and by Abinger 
Hammer — the name recalls the old iron works — reach Oomsliall 

5^; Black Horse near the station). Either here or perhaps 
better at Sliere (White Horse), a mile further on, the traveller 
may well call a halt. There is no pleasanter neighbourhood 
for a short sojourn and wander which way he will he cannot go 

wrong as regards beautiful scenery. 
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The following d^tonr, about 3Jot., we borrow from some slight contributions 
we once made to Messrs. Black's well known guide-book. " Take the lane going off 
to the right from the mill (after passing the Black Horse from the station) up 
the hilL When the lane ezx)ands take the path on the left through the wood to 
a field with a path going right up its steep incline. At top of field, before again 
entering the woods, a superb view eastward is obtained. Through a gap in the 
hills," between Boxhill and Deepdene, we look far away over the weald of Kent. 
The crowning height of Leith Hill with its tower lies SJB., and then the eye 
ranges over the valley between the chalk and greensand ranges to Holmbuiy 
and Ewhurst Mill. The South Downs appear in the blue distance to the left of the 
Hambledon Hills, and the irregular crest of Hindhead W. of them. The whole 
is framed by the woods on dther side of the field in which we stand. Entering 
the wood at top of this field the path soon rejoins the cart track from the lane 
that we left, and we shortly reach the open meadows on the hilltop. Here the 
woods shut out any view. Proceeding westward along two meadows, at some 
farm buildings, we take a path leading left into the woods over Shere, and in a 
few yards after entering these obtain a view S. and W. that is even more 
beautiful than the one just described. From no point does the Vale of 
Cldlworth appear to greater advantage. Albury Park and the village of Shere 
are immediately below us, and far away we trace the vale past Chilworth to 
Siialford. Ewhurst MiU is again prominent, due S., and the sweep' round to 
Hindhead, already described, is continued westward to the Hogsback, which is 
seen stretching westward like a long green gable roof. The prominent feature 
is St. Martha's HiU, with its chapel, which looks from this point like a domed 
mosque. The Charter-house is seen to the S.W., and the Devil's Jumps to the 
right of it, and the hills of Hants beyond. It is a short ^ m. down to Shere. 

Shere is a delightful little village, with a good inn. The church 
is chiefly of the 14th cent, but the S. doorway is Norman. There 
are some brasses but none of much interest, also a tablet to Bray 
(d, 1832), the historian of Surrey. GrotCj the historian of Greece, 
lived at the Ridgeway, J m. S. from the church beyond the railway. 
Mrs. Grote is buried in the churchyard. At the W. end of the 
village is the timber- built '• extraordinary good parsonage house" 
described by Aubrey (d. abt. 1697) which is, however, no longer 
the parson's habitation. Immediately to the W. of Shere is Albury 
Park (Duke of Northumberland), only part of which is accessible 
to the public without special leave. The House, altered by Pugin, 
is on low ground and of no particular interest. Close to it is the 
Old Church of Albury, which the late Mr. Drummond (father of 
the Duchess) was allowed to appropriate as a family mausoleum. 
The Tower is Early Norman (so-called Anglo-Saxon), and the 
Mortuary Chapel is at the end of the S. aisle. The gardens of 
Albury were laid out by Evelyn, in 1667. At the top of them is a 
famous yew hedge which forms a kind of cloister a quarter of a 
mile long and a short distance parallel with this is a terrace of the 
same length, " the most beautiful thing," says Cobbett, •* I ever 
saw in the gardening way." 

Mr. Drummond was an " Irvingite," and on the N. side of the 
Park (this part is open to the public) close to the road is the 
Irvingite Church (or Cathedral), which he built. The interior is 
rich and handsome and the arrangement similar to that of the 
Cathedral, in Gordon Square, London. 

Nearly opposite the Church is a cottage and a call should be 
made there to look at the picturesque •• Silent Pool." 
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Over the brow to the W. of Shere, and about f m. from the village 
the road divides — right via Newland's Corner, left vid Chilworth 
— and ^ves a choice of routes to Guildford. 

Vid irewland*0 Corner. Pedestrians who do not intend to visit St. 
Martha's Church (below) should certainly take tliis route. As the road climbs 
the hill the vi.w expands and is very beautiful. Hfe'vrland's Corner, a mile 
from the fork and about 500 ft. above sea-level, is a superb view-point and 
itself striking for the abundant growth of yews. As a picture we prefer the 
view already given in the detour between Gomshall and Shere, but here we look 
over the sandstone ridge to the Wwdd, and get a nearer view of St. Martha's. 

The driving road to Guildford goes N.W. to Merrow (IJm. from here) and you 
there turn to the left and in 2 m. enter the toNvn. 

On foot take the route indicated by the direction post along the Downs, a 
charming walk. When this joins a road turn to the right and at another 
direction post take the field-path left. In this way Guildford is only 2^ m. from 
Newland's Comer. 

Vid Cbllwortli. Turn to the left down the hill and to the 
right after crossing the Tilling Bourne. The village with its 
modem Church (substituted for the old one mentioned p, 101), 
a little left of the road, is properly Weston Street, but is now 
known as iklbury. 

At the Rectory is kept the key of St. Martha's (below) which is usually locked 
except for the 3.30 p.m. service on Sundays. 

Just beyond the village, the road bears to the right, crosses the 
stream and shortly afterwards bends to the left. 

The second lane on the right here would enable us to reach St. Martha's in 
about 11 m. whence it is 2 m. on to Guildford or i m. S. to our road at 
Chilworth. 

The pools into which the stream expands and the abundance of 
wood make the vale of Clillwortli exceedingly fresh and pretty, 
but the road affords no views and is very winding. 

About J m. W. of Chilworth Station (p» 99) there is again a 
choice of roads : — 

(a) Better for cycUsts. Cross the line (level crossing) and bear 
to the right, turning to the left in about J m. and to the right at 
the direction post (J w. further) on Shalford Common. Thence it 
is a mile to the oridge over the railway at Shalford Station, 
whence through Slialford it is IJ m. to Guildford — a sharp 
rise up the town which is entered by Quarry Street. (6) Turn to 
the right and cross the bridge over the stream, below the 
Powder Mills, 

The lane on the right, just N. of the bridge leads (in ^ m.) up to St. 
Hartlia^s Cl&arcl& (for key see above) which crowns a knoll of sandstone 
and commands the beautiful vale but does not afford the wide views obtained 
from the ranges N. and S. of the valley. The Church was rebuilt in 1848 and is 
chiefly interesting as marking one of the halting places for pilgrims on their way 
to Canterbury. The Pilgrims' "Way can only be traced conjecturally but is 
supposed to have crossed this hill from Guildford and then skirting the N. side 
«of Weston Wood, above Albury, to have ascended to and followed the chalk range 
eastward. 

The road turns to the left i m. beyond the bridge and joins (a) 
-a mile short of Guildford (jp, 122). 
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London to Dorking, Horsham. Littlehampton, Bognor^ 
Chichester, and Portsmouth, by L. B. & s. C. R. 

For S. E. E. to Dorking see/?. 87. Faret : Dorking, 4«., Bs^ 2s. Id. ; return 
(4 (lays) 6*., 48. 6d., 3«. Zd. Horsham, 75. 6rf., 5«., Zs. l|rf. ; return (4 days) 12«. 6rf., 
Ss., 6s. Littleliampton, 12s., 9«., 6s. lid. ; return (8 days) 19». 4rf., 145. 2d., 9s. 9d^ 
Bognor, 13*. 2d., 9s. 3d., 6*. 7d.; return (8 days) 21». 6rf., 15». 6rf., 10». 4d. 
Chichester, 13*. 9d., 9s. 6d., 6«. 6rf. ; return (8 days) 22s. 6d., 16s., 10s. lOd. 
Portsmouth, .165., IO5. 6rf., 65. l^d.; return (month) 265., I85. 6d., lis. 6rf. 
These are all ordinary fares. 

The best trains to Littlehampton take from 2 to 2J hrs. and a few minutes 
more to Bognor. To Chichester there is a choice of routes from Pulborough 
onward, namely by Midhurst or Arundel. Certain trains run through from 
Londbn to Portsmouth without stopping, in 2 hrs. 

This is the direct route, by the Mid-Sussex line, and the country 
traversed is picturesque almost throughout. Norwood Junction 
(Bf) or SutUm. (13}) is the station where London Bridge and 
Victoria trains unite, though some run independently. We 
are fairly on the threshold of the most beautifrd part of Surrey 
when we reach Leather head. (21^); rail continued p, 106. 
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Railway (Stations : L. B. & S. C. and L. & S. W. close together— the 
latter the terminus of a branch from Eflangham. Both a little way outside the 
town to the N.W. 

Hotels : Suan ; Duke's Head ; Royal Oak (Q) on The Common. 

Coacla in summer, " London and BoxhiU " 'Bus to and from East Horsley 
vift Fetcham, G-reat Bookham and EfElngham. 

Leatherhead (pop. 3,000) is a neat little town, situated on rising 
ground above the Biver Mole. It has not much to show the 
visitor. Of the two churches one is modern, the other, the Parish 
Church, is chiefly 14th century, but the tower was altered, if not 
rebuilt, in 1766. Within, restoration has not been particularly 
happy and the only point to be noticed is the glass of the £. 
window, brought from Bouen by vicar Dallaway, the historian of 
West Sussex. There is also a window to Dr. Utterton, suffragan- 
bishop of Guildford, who is buried in the graveyard. 

Xieatberliead to Dorking- by road, 5m. This is a very 
beautiful walk or drive and the pedestrian will improve upon it 
by making a d6tour through Norbury Park. To include the ascent 
of Box Hill will not necessarily add more than | hr. Leave the 
town by the Dorking road which overlooks the green valley of the 
Mole. About a mile from the town, opposite Givons Grove, enter 
Norbury Park by a gate on the right. 
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BOX HILL. 104 

Norbury is one of the choicest spots in Surrey. The Park, a silvan paradise, 
extends up the hill from the banks of the Mole till above the house it is some 
300 ft. above the valley. The right of way on foot from the gate above 
mentioned to Mickleham does not do justice to it and the tourist should extend 
his walk from the Mickleham Lodge by another public footpath which leads 
quite near the house on the way to Fetcham. Miss Bumey the novelist first met 
her future husband General D'Arblay at Norbury. The famous " Druids Q-rove " 
is no longer accessible to the public (nor is the house shown) but the view 
on this Fetcham walk from the high ground of Dorking and its surroundings — 
Leith Hill, Deepdene, Box Hill — is of rare beauty. 

Leaving the Park at Mloklebam,a delightful Yillage,the Church, 
which is a little way on towards Dorking, may be visited. It is of 
various dates from the 12th to the 16th century and there is an 
altar tomb with brasses, 1513. Half-a-mile further, on the left,, 
is Juniper Hall with its fine cedars. It was here that General 
D'Arblay and other refugees found shelter after the Revolution. 
At the foot of the hill the road crosses the Mole on the near side 
of which is the popular Burford Bridge Hotel. 



L Hill (590 ft.) rises precipitously at the back of the Hotel. To ascend 
it you take the road or the footpath (they start together) from the main road 
about haUway between the hotel and Juniper Hall. The hill gets its name from 
the box-trees which cover the summit (refresh, cottage) and west flank. This 
growth limits the view from the top. You can descend by the road, whicli, 
after running eastward, makes a great zigzag down to the valley at Boxhill 
Station (S. B. B.). 

The road on the right beyond the bridge leads to the Brighton 
company's Boxhill Station and beyond it, across the line, is 
Camilla Laceyi where the D'Arblays lived after their marriage.. 
" Camilla" was written here, and the house, then a cottage, named 
after it. 

We enter Dorking past the Brighton company's station and,, 
after crossing the S. E. B., turn to the right into High Street. 
For Dorklnff see p, 93. 

Xieatlierliead to Oulldford by road, 12m. The London and 
Portsmouth road, of which this is a part, leaves the town by the 
bridge, and just beyond the railway the traveller, if he does not 
care to visit Fetcham, will keep straighten, passing Great Bookham 
(2^) and Effingham (3f), both of which are on tiie right of the 
road. 

Por FetcTrnm {l\ m. from Leatherhead), turn to the right by the "Eising 
Sun," and to the left after passing Fetcham Pond. The church, in Fetcham 
Park, is very picturesque, but need not detain us. Returning to the road we 
continue up it by Eastwick to Great Bookham (2^ ; Inn ; Sta. 1 m. N.), where the 
Church, partly Norman, has a 14th century chancel dated 1341. In the Slyfield 
Chapel are some good brasses, and the E. window is to the memory of Lord 
Baglan, the English commander in the Crimean war. At Little Bookham (3) 
the restored Church has some remains of Norman and a good modem E.E. east 
window. Hence it is about half-a-mile W..to J^^ngham^ where the Church is unin- 
teresting. The second Lord Howard of EfBngham was the weil known admiral 
at the time of the Armada. From the church it is only a few hundred yards S. 
to the main road. 

On the hill, about IJ S. from Bookham, is Polesden, at one time 
the abode of Sheridan. Our road, which thus far has undulated^, 
reaches its highest point (343 ft.) about half-a-mile beyond 
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105 LEATHEBHEAD TO GUILDFORD. 

Effingham, and then skirts the S. side of the park of East Horsley 
Towers (not shown), a seat of the Earl of Lovelace. After a sharp 
turn to the right we reach Sast Borsley (5^ ; Lin, Duke of Well- 
ington ; Sta. 1^ m. N.), a kind of model village of rather fanciful 
looking cottages. The church has in the chancel a hrass to a 
bishop of Exeter (1478), and, in the N. aisle, the tomb of Thomas 
CornwaUis (groom-porter to Queen Elizabeth) and his wife, with 



Half-a-mile further towards Guildford is the picturesque little 
<5hurch of West Horsley, said to be the burial place of Carew 
Balegh (son of Sir Walter), who lived and died at West Horsley 
Place, on the opposite side of the road. Notice the old wooden 
porch. Within, at the W. end of the nave is a small piece of 
sculpture (Nativity) found in 1810, under the pavement. In the 
chancel, which is E.E., is the recessed tomb of a De Bemess 
(Bemers), rector in the early part of the 14th century, and a 
monument by Bacon to the Rev. W.. FuUerton, who was rector at 
the time the Nativity sculpture was found. A mile beyond the 
Ohurch the road skirts Hatchlands (Rt. Hon. H. Matthews), and 
reaches East Clandon (7f ), where we turn to the left just beyond 
the Church, and in a few yards sharply to the right. In another 
mile a road on the right leads, past West Clandon Church, to 
Clandon Station (IJ m.). 

The road in the opposite direction leads up on to the Downs at Newlandt 
Corner (1 J ; p. 102). 

We now follow the S. side of Clandon Park (Earl of Onslow) to 
the pleasant little village of Merrow (10), where the Church nas 
been rebuilt. It contains monuments to the Onslow family. It is 
2 miles on to Oulldford (p. 122), which is entered at the top of the 
High Street. 

Bail continued from p. 103. From the train we see but little of 
the beautiful country described above, except for a minute or two 
on emerging from the tunnel under Norbury. At Boxhill and 
Burford Bridge (24^ ; hotel, see p. 104) we see the steep of Box 
Hill, left. Of Dorklnff (25^ ; p. 93) nothing is seen from the line, 
which, by a tunnel, passes under Betchworth Park, and then is 
continued through pleasant country, but without strongly marked 
features, past Holmwood (30J), and Ockley (32J). Sussex is 
entered between this and Warnham (36f ), and tnen we reach 
Borsliain (38}). Rail continued to Amberley p. 109; to 
Brighton, p, 107. 
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Railitray S^tation, ^ m. from Carfax, the centre of the town. Junction 
for Three Bridges, G-ulldf ord, and Brighton. 

Hotels : King's Head (good), Carfax ; Black Horse (H.Q.), West Street ; 
Bedford^ at station (down side). 

Post Office, Carfax. 

Population, about 10,000. 

Horsham is a pleasant clean town in a pleasant, but not remark- 
able, neighbourhood. On the way into it from the station by 
North Street we pass St. Mark's Church, with a lofty tower and 
spire — the interior is commodious rather than beautiful, in spite of 
the polished columns. 

The centre of the town is called Carfax, and here we see the 
King's Head Hotel and the Post Office. South Street leads to the 
Parish Church, which is chiefly E.E., but with Perpend, windows. 
It was restored in 1865, and externally has a certain quaintness of 
outline, particularly when viewed from the E. The nave is of 5 
bays, the arches being E.E., with round pillars. A chantry on 
the S. side of the nave has the appearance of a second aisle. 
Notice the old font under the tower. The chancel, of 3 bays, has 
one octagonal pillar on each side, and a fine East window (Per- 
pend.) of 7 lights. Of tombs notice, in the S. aisle of chancel, that 
of Thomas Lord Braose, 1395 ; and of Elizabeth Delves, 1654 — 
both these have effigies. Opposite the latter is an altar tomb 
under a canopy, which Lower assigns to Thomas Hoo, late 15th 
century. There is part of a Brass (1411) in the chancel floor. 

Between Horsham, Crawley, and Handcross is St. Iieonard's Porest. 

Prom Denne Hill, a little S. from the Church, you can see the principal avenue, 
called Mike Mill's Bace, which is a mile and a quarter long. In parts of the 
forest, lilies of the valley abound, and it is a favourite hunting ground with 
entymologists. Perhaps the best general idea of the scenery may be obtained by 
a drive to Pease Pottage, and returning by the Hammer Ponds and Coolhurst. 

Horslaam to East Orinstead hy rail. 

After passing Fay Gate (3J) the line touches two large ponds, relics of the old 
ironworks. Beyond Crawley (7; p. 66), comes Tlaree Brldgfes (8J), the 
junction with the main line, described p. 65A. The line on to East Grinstead,. 
with intermediate stations at Row/ant (2^) and Orange Road (4) traverses 
wooded country with no marked features. For Sast Orlnsteacl (6|— 16^ 
from Horsham) seep. 63. 

East Orlnstead to Tnnbirldire IVells, 13^ m. by rail. This is a con- 
tinuation of the line from Tliree Bridges. Brambletye (p. 11) is seen on the 
right as we approach Forest Row (Hip. 11). Thence we descend the vallev 
of the Medway, the high ground to the S. being Ashdown Forest (for a walk 
across it, see p. 10). Hartfield (6f ; Dorset Arms) has a restored Church partly 
Early English and Decorated. There is a window to the Eev. H. Polehampton^ 
Chaplain at Lucknow, killed during the siege, 1857. Withyham (8) is a mile 
H JL of the Church which is Perpendicular and chiefly interesting for the Dorset 
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monuments, the vault below the private chapel having been the burial place of 
the lord? of Bnckhorst. The monument to Thomas Sackvllle, Lord Bnckhurst 
(d. 1608), the Lord Treasurer and poet, was destroyed when the Church wag 
injured by fire, in 1663, but he is buried in the vault, as is Pope's Earl of Dorset 
<1705), the founder of SackviUe CoUege XP- 54). There are monuments to the 
«th Earl of Dorset (1677), by C. G. Gibber ; Duke of Dorset (1799), by Nollekens ; 
Duke of Dorset (1815), by Flazman. The chapel is hung with banners and 
coats of arms. 

Buekhurst, the seat of the family before it ronoved to Enole, was about ^ m. 
6.W. from the Church. Its materials were partly used to build SackvUle 
CoUege and nothing worth mention is now left of it. Buckhunt Park (Earl de 
la Warr) is about ^ m. S.B. from the Church. 

The rest of the journey past Oroombridge Junction (lOJ m.) calls for no 
description. For Tunbrldgre IFells see p. 4. 

Borsliain to Steynlng-, 15}; Slioreliam, 20; and Brig-b- 
ton, 26 m. by rail. This branch diverges from the main line about 
3 miles S. of Horsham. Southwater (4}) is a hamlet, 3 m. from 
Horsham on the Worthing road. Hence the line runs through 
commonplace country to Vilest Orinstead (7i; Tabby Cat, 
posting inn, near station). 

West GHnstead Park, at the N.E. comer of which is the station, is well 
timbered, and the walk (1^ m.) from the station lodge through it (the 
public are not permitted to drive through), passing near the house, to the S. 
lodge is very pleasant. The house, rebuilt by Nash in 1806, is not on the site, 
of the old house which in' Pope's days was the seat of his friend John Caryll, 
who suggested the Bape of the Lock. The Church is across the road, about 
\ m. beyond the S. lodge and close to the Adur. It contains two Brasses, or 
rather x)ortions of Brasses, to Fhilippa Halsham (1385) and Sir Hugh Halsham 
(1421) and his wife. Also a monument, by Bysbraeck, to William Powlett 
(1746) and his wife, and a sarcophagus, by Flaxman, to Sir Wm. Burrell (1796), 
the Sussex topographer. • 

Of Knepp Castle^ one of the Braose strongholds, only the moat and a fragment 
of the keep are left. It is close to the main road, ^ m. W. of the Church, but to 
reach it you must return past the S. lodge of West Grinstead Park, and .| m. 
W. of that turn to the left. Knepp Castle, the modern house and park, with a 
fine lake known as Knepp Pond, adjoins the main road where you turn left to 
the ruin. The house (Sir C. B. Burrell) is not usually shown. It has an im- 
portant collection of portraits by Holbein. Shipley Church, im. W. of Knepp 
Park, is partly Norman but spoilt. It was founded by the Knights Templar, 
and a reliquary, perhaps 12th cent., is stiU preserved. 

Partridge Green (10) is only a hamlet of West Grinstead. Be- 
yond it we cross the Adur to Benfield (12 ; George, High Street ; 
White Hart, q.), a prosperous little town of about 1,800 inhabi- 
tants, ^ m. E. of the station. The country around offers nothing 
of particular interest, but the church may be worth a visit for its 
Brasses (in S. aisle of chancel) : Mrs. Ann Kenwellmersh, 1633, 
and her grandson, Menelet Eainsford, 1627 — read the epitaph, on 
a separate plate ; also one to Mrs. Eliz. Baynsford, 1672. In the 
Zouche chapel, N. side of chancel, is an altar tomb, with brass 
effigy of Thomas Bysshopp, 1552. 

The South Downs with Chanctonbury Bing (crowned with 
trees) are prominent on our right front as we recross the Adur and 
reach Steynlng- (15^; White Horse, High Street; Railway, q.). 
N.B. If Steyning and Bramber (j). 109) be objects of an excursion 
by rail from the S., then Bramber Station is the more convenient 
to alight at. Steyning, a parliamentary-borough down to 1832, is 
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A sleepy little town or large village, of about 1,500 inhabitants, pic- 
turesquely situated at the foot of ihe South Downs. The Church 
(key at vicarage) is only a few hundred yards W. of the station. 
Externally it presents nothing specially noteworthy. Inside, the 
distinctive feature is the rich work of the nave arcades and the 
chancel arch. 

Towards the end of the 9th cent., or perhaps a little later, St. Cuthman 
founded a church here. This is said to have been of wood. Edward the Con- 
fessor granted Steyning to the Abbey of Fecamp, and soon after the Conquest 
a small priory of Benedictines from that house was settled at Steyning on the 
site of the present vicarage. This alien priory was suppressed temp. Henry V. 
and its property transferred to Sion Abbey. The existing Church, apparently 
the only part built of a larger design, dates from the end of the 11th cent., and 
the plain E. arches of the aisles of the nave are of this period. The chancel 
arch, the arches of the nave arcades and the arch at the W. end are nearly a 
hundred years later. The rich and varied mouldings are beautiful, but restora- 
tion has imparted an air of newness, and to a great extent destroyed the interest 
of the building. The W. Tower (abt. 1550) had a W. window inserted in 1881. 
The chancel is modem. On the wall is a Brass, 1613. The Church was appar- 
ently intended to be cruciform, with a central tower. In the Vicarage (not 
usually shown) is some 16th cent, wainscot, and in the garden two Saxon 
incised crosses. 

In the street not far from the church are the renewed buildings of the 
Grammar School, founded in 1614. 

A little more than a mile N.W. from Steyning is the lodge of 
ixristoii Park (Bev. John Goring^, one of the most beautiful 
domains in the S. of England, and mmiediately below Ghancton- 
bury (p. 82). The House is not usually shown, but the 
Church whicn is close to it should be visited. Wiston, which is 
in the Bape of Bramber, formed part of the territory given by the 
CJonqueror to William de Braose, but the Sherleys (or Shirleys) 
who owned it from the 15th cent, down to 1634, are its only 
possessors of whom we need give any particulars (from Lower), 

Tlie Slierley Brotl&ers. Sir Thomas Sherley had three sons, Thomas 
bom in 1684, Anthony in 1665, and Bobert some years later. At this time the 
family was more or less impoverished, and all three brothers had careers of 
strange vicissitudes, but that of Anthony was the most remarkable. He fought 
at Zutphen (1686), in Brittany against the Spaniards, in Africa against the 
Portugese, and in 1696 took part in the capture of Jamaica. In 1698 he and 
Robert went on a mission to Persia to induce the Shah to join the European 
powers against the Turks and to open up commercial relations. The Shah 
welcomed the mission, and the brothers (profiting by their knowledge of the 
Sussex iron industry) taught him the use of artillery. Anthony, created a 
Mirza, returned to Europe as the Shah's ambassador, and made the round of 
the European courts, but to little purpose. After many more restless engage- 
ments, he died in 1630 in obscurity. Robert remained in Persia when Anthony 
returned home, and he induced the Shah to tolerate Christianity in his do- 
minions. He married a Circassian princess, and in 1608 and 1616 was despatched 
as the Shah's ambassador to Europe. In the course of the latter mission he was 
with his wife at Rome in 1622, and there Vandyke painted their portraits (now 
at Petworth). He returned to Persia and died at Kasveen in 1628. His wife 
ended her career as a nun at Rome. Thomas, who succeeded to the Wiston 
property in 1612, had a less eventful career, but even he engaged in privateering 
in the hope of restoring the family fortunes, and managed to be for two years a 
prisoner of the Turks. Loss rather than profit was the result of his endeavours, 
and he had to sell Wiston, which was all that his father had been able to clinir 
to of the once extensive estates. Prom him descended Dr. Thomas Sherley, with 
whose death in 1678 the family became extinct 
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The house of Wiston is a fine Elizabethan mansion, built 
about 1576, but much altered since then. Its situation could 
hardly be more beautiful, the extremely varied character of the 
park bemg strikingly picturesque. Close to the house is mriston 
Cliiircli (key at Vicarage), restored in 1862. At the E. end of the 
S. aisle is the fine Brass of Sir John de Braose (or Brewys), 
d. 1426, and there is also an effigy of a child supposed to be that of 
his son. On the N. side of the Church is a slab (Brass lost) 
assigned to Balph Sherley (1510) his wife and children. He was 
esquire to Henry "VII. Notice also the monuments of Sir Bichard 
Sherley, 1540, and that of Sir Thomas, the builder of Wiston and 
father of the Three Brothers. 

Steynlnff to Amberley Station, abt. 11 m. along the Downs. 
This is a glorious walk. Supposing the traveller to begin with 
Chanotonbury ({p. 82), he can ascend to this direct from 
Wiston. Proceeding W. from the summit by a good track, we 
cross the Worthing road — the descent about 450ft., and the rise 
beyond about 350— and ascend Higden Hill, another fine view 
point. Thence westward our route can be made to follow the 
sinuous N. verge of the great chalk escarpment or may be shortened 
by keeping to the track. About half-way we are overlooking the 
large villajge of Storrington and then soon command Parham. 
The Downs we are traversing maintain an elevation approaching 
700 feet, till we are overlooking Parham. Thence they decline 
steadily westward, and we end by a rather sharp drop, past some 
chalk pits, to the Steyning and Amberley road, a little N. of Am- 
berley Station, (p. 110). 

Rail continued from p. 107. Bramber (16 ; Castle, Temperance) 
is over-nm in summer by excursionists, for whom the inns, of the 
tea-garden type, cater. It is now only a pretty village, but was a 
parliamentary borough from the reign of Edward I. down to 1832. 
Of the strong Castle of the Braose lordship little remains, though 
what there is, is picturesque with trees. The chief portion is a large 
fragment of a square tower (Norman ?) on the S. side. Of the central 
keep, only the mound is left. This commands a wide view : N. up 
the valley to the Surrey hills and E. and W. of the Downs. Bramber 
was once a port at the head of the Adur estuary, but the valley 
has long been silted up, and is now rich marshland, intersected 
with ditches and liable to inundation. Bramber Churchy partly 
Norman, is of no particular interest. The chancel is in the 
lower part of tbe tower. Potter's Museum contains many 
curiosities in Natural History. A bridge over tbe river connects 
the village with its neighbour. Upper Seeding, through which goes 
the road to Shoreham (4) and Brighton (10m.). The rail on to 
these places calls for no description beyond that given p. 79. 



Rail continued from p, 106. The next station is Billin^hurst (46), 
which is about Jm. S. of the village {King's Arms, King's Head, 
commercial inns). 
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BUHnghurst Church has a good late Decor, ceiling in the nave, where there is 
also a Brass to Thomas Bartlett (1499) and his wife. 

Slllingrl&iirst to PetArortl&,bylroad 9im. This is a pleasant walk and 
if made to include the Flexham Park ramble, (/>.116) will afford very fine views. 
The road leaves the south end of the village westward, a little below the Church. 
In l^m. it crosses the River Aran and the Wey-and-Arun Canal. When over 
the latter, keep to the left-hand road to Wisborough Green (2|), where the E. B. 
church should be seen. Some very early Norman lights were opened out in 1866 
when it was restored. On the S. side of the chancel arch, in two compartments, 
are the remains of frescoes (13th cent.) representing (lower) the Crucifixion 
and (upper) St. James introducing pilgrims to our Lord in heaven. 
Keeping westward through the village, and crossing a small tributary 
of the Arun, the road soon becomes wooded. At a fork (1 m. from Wis- 
borough Church) the pedestrian should take the left hand road which 
ascends steeply to the high ground of " Flexham Park," a wild disparked and 
wooded area, which half-a-mile from the fork attains its highest point, 496ft. 
The views of the Weald are very fine and wide, and you can go westward direct 
to Petworth (see reverse route p. 116) in Smiles or less. If you keep to the 
right-hand road, at the fork, above mentioned, the hill is much slighter but the 
views far less enjoyable. The spire of Petworth Church leaves no doubt as to 
the route. 

Through a featureless country the line runs to Pulboroug^lL 
(51 ; Swan, h. q.), the junction for the branch (p. 114), via Petworth 
and Midhurst to Chichester. The large Churchy seen above the 
station, is Early Perpend, with an E. E. chancel. In the chancel 
— the screen is modern (1881) — are three Brasses : Thomas Har- 
lyng, Canon of Chichester and rector, 1423 ; Edmund MiUe (1452) 
and his wife ; Bichard Mille (1478). Pulborough and Billinghurst 
are both on the Eoman Stane street from Regnum (Chichester) to 
London and some remains have been found of Boman date, but 
there is nothing now to- be seen worth looking for. Stopham, abt* 
a mile W. of Pulborough Station, is the seat of Sir Walter 
Barttelot, Bart., and the Church has a series of family Brasses 
from 1428 to 1738. The ill-fated Major Barttelot, of Stanley's 
rear-guard, was a son of Sir WiUiam. 

Immediately S. of the Station we cross the Arun, and just as the 
Petworth line branches o£f westward pass Hardham, right, where 
are some sUght remains of a house, Augustinian Canons, now incor- 
porated in a farm-house. Continuing down the marshy valley we 
reach . Amberley (55|), the starting point for some interesting 
excursions. For continuation of rail see p, 112. 

Amberley village is about a mile N. from the station, and the 
remains of the Castle as well as the Church are worth visit- 
ing and can be taken on the way to Parham. Follow the 
main road N. from the station and presently turn off left to the 
quaint little village, at the W. end of which, close together^ 
are the objects of our search. The Church has a Norman 
nave and chancel-arch, and an Early English chancel, and 
the S.door is a beautiful example of the latter style. In the S. 
aisle is a small Brass to John WanteU (1424), who, over his 
Coat-of-mail has a tabard or surcoat emblazoned with his 
arms. A postern leads from the churchyard to the Castle, 
When complete, the buildings formed a rectangle, 280 ft. by 
Sussex I 
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160, with square towers at each angle and a gateway on the S. 
side between massive semi-round towers. On tbe N. side was 
the chapel (traces only now left). The Castle dates from 1379, 
when the manor house of the Bishops of Chichester was 
fortified by Bishop Bede, and the gateway is still in fair pre- 
servation. Bishop Sherburne {d. 1536) built the present 
dwelling-house, of which two large mullioned windows are the 
most conspicuous features. Bemardi "queens" are no 
longer here. 

About 2m. E. of Amberley village is Parbam (Lord Zouche). 
The Park (traversed by public roads), lying just under the 
Downs, is of great beauty, with much fine timber and a large 
heronry. The house is also fine, being Elizabethan, and in 
its main features little altered since. It* has long been famous 
for its rare and curious collections, \nade in great part by the 
peer, whose Monasteries of the Levant is still one of the most 
interesting books of travel, though now to some extent super- 
seded by Biley's Athos, Unfortunately the house is not 
shown tc the public. Parham Church, which is close to it, is 
of no interest. The tourist who wishes for a short walk on 
the Downs can ascend their steep N. escarpment to Backham 

, Hill (625ft.) direct from the S. side of the Park and thence 
follow the ridge down to Amberley station. For the walk 
along the Downs to Steyning, see reverse route,^. 109. About 
2m. E. from Parham Church is Stonlnirton {White Horse j 
Q.), a pleasant village, with a rather large, partly rebuilt, 
church of no particular interest. 

Jkmberley Station to Bignor, 4m. by road. Just W. of the 
station the road crosses the Arun to Houghton (^m.), and we 
turn to the right a little beyond the CJfiurch (" Houghton 
Chapel ") and on reaching Bury (1^ ; small inn) to the left. 
At cross-roads, just beyond this, we keep straight on to the 
hamlet of West Burton (2|) and there turn to the right and 
in about 250 yds. to the left. It is then a nearly straight 
mile to Bignor (no Inn), and just short of that village we 
turn off to the right to Mr. Tupper's farm, where are the re- 
mains of the Roman VlUa. The pavements are protected 
by huts, and to see them, visitors pay Is.; a reprint of 
Lyson's paper, with good chromos of the pavements, is sold 
here at 3*. 6d. Bignor is on the Boman road, "Stane- 
street " from Regnum (Chichester) to London, at the 10th 
Boman mile from the former, hence its name Ad Decimum 
in the Itineraries. The Villa was first discovered by the 
plough in 1811, and has been found to'cover a total space of 
about 650ft. by 350, of which about half was occupied by 
the villa itself. 

The principal pavements are three in number : 1. That of the 
triclinium or dining-room, which is in two portions, each 
with a circular compartment, the smaller representing the 
Bape of Ganymede; the larger (imperfect) has 6 divisions 
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mih figures of dancing nymphs, and in the centre, the stone 
cistern of a fountain. This room was heated by a hypocaust, 
and the collapse of some of the flues has disturbed the pavement. 

2. The principal feature of this pavement is a head, said to 
represent "Winter" — notice the leafless branch at the side. 

3. This represents scenes from the Amphitheatre, with 
cupids for gladiators : preparing for the combat, the combat, 
the retiarius wounded, the same fallen and disarmed. At the 
N. end, in a semicircular compartment, is a female head with 
a nimbus, and representing either Juno or Venus. In this 
room are some fragments of Doric columns. 

Around the court ran an ambulatory, and at the S.W. are the 
remains of the Bath and Hypocaust. At Bignor Park (not 
shown), im. N. from the villa, is preserved a fine gold ring 
found nere. Bignor Park was the seat of Nicholas Turner, 
the father of Mrs. Charlotte Smith {d. 1806), who in her day 
was a novelist and poetess of repute, but is now forgotten. 

About fm. N. W. from Bignor is Sutton (small inn), and thence 
it is 1^. W. to the road (p. 131) from Petworth to Chichester. 
The pedestrian bound for the latter place should go over 
Sutton (or Farm) Hill, 695ft., a very fine view point, and 
can join the main road at Littieton Farm, Jm. N. of Upper 
Waltham. 

Rail cont. from p. 110. The line continues down the alluvial 
valley of the Arun and crosses the river several times. To the 
left rise the Downs, while on the right are the wooded heights of 
Arundel Park, with the Castle conspicuous as we approach 
Arundel (59J). 
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Railway Station, ^ m. S.E. of the town. Omnibus and cabs 
meet trains. 

Hotels: Norfolk Arms (h.q.). High St.; Brid^t, Queen St.; 
EagU (q.), Tarrant St. 

Post Office, High Street* 

Arundel (population about 2,500) is a quiet little town, pictu- 
resquely situated on rising ground above the Adur, and dominated 
by Arundel Castle. There are besides the Castle Keep and the 
Dairy, both of which attract many visitors — the latter is of no 
special interest, and should be omitted by those whose time is 
limited — ^the interesting Parish Cburch and a sumptuous B. C. 
Church, and best of all the beautiful Park, which is always open 
to the public, while the Keep and Dairy can only be visited on 
Mondays and Fridays (tickets free, at the Norfolk Arms). 
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BUstory. Arundel was part of the domain of the great Earl Godwin, and 
after the Conquest was granted to Eoger de Montgcmery. Henry I. seized the 
earldom and left it to Queen Adeliza, his second wife, who married William de 
Albini, who by tenure became Earl of Arundel. His family held it till 1243, 
when the earldom passed by marriage to John Fitzalan. It remained in the 
Fitzalan line— the White Horse, a common inn sign in this district, was their 
cognisance— till 1580, when it passed, by the marriage of Mary, daughter of Earl 
Henry, to Thomas Howard, fourth Duke of Norfolk, and the earldom, dating 
from 1155, has since been in that family, the title being merged in that of Nor- 
folk since 1660. 

There was a castle at Arundel when Domesday was compiled, and the position 
must always have been of imxx)rtance as commanding the entrance to the 
kingdom by the navigable waterway of the Arun. It was besieged by Henry L 
in 1102, and again by Stephen in 1139, because Queen Adeliza had receiyed the 
Empress Matilda. In 1643 Hopton obtained possession of the Castle for the 
King, but was besieged by Waller, and after 17 days had to surrender (Jan. 6, 
1644). The greater part of the buildings were then destroyed, and the place was 
a ruin till the eighth duke in 1720 began to rtbuild it. The present buildings, 
however, cliiefly date from 1791 — 1805, and are architecturaUy of deba.%d 
baronial Gk)thic. 

To visit the Castle Xeep, enter at the principal lodge at the 
top of the town. Then you follow the drive, pass under tiie inner 
archway and turn to the left along the quadrangle to a doorway at 
tiie foot of the staircase. The Keep is circular and of late Nor- 
man date. It stands on an artificial mound guarded by a deep 
fosse. The interior appears to have had rooms of two floors 
around it, with a well-like central opening, and below this opening 
a shaft communicates with a groined cellar in the basement. A 
staircase leads to the battlements which afford a good view of the 
park, the Arun valley in both directions, and westward to Chi- 
chester (spire of cathedral), and the Isle of Wight. On the N. 
side we overlook the pleasure grounds and see a square tower, 
"Bevis Tower," named after the giant Bevis of Hampton, whom 
tradition says was warder of the Castle. The Keep was formerly 
the home of a colony of American owls (Bubo Virginianus), but 
only stuffed specimens are now preserved. 

The Castle Dairy is reached in ^ m. by following the road 
round the E. side of the Castle. As a model of its kind it is worth 
seeing, but is not otherwise of much interest. It will be more 
conveniently visited after seeing the Parlsli Clmroli, which is 
close to the Castle, a few yards to the west. Boger de Montgomery, 
to whom, as we have seen, the Conqueror granted Arundel, was the 
founder of the Abbey of Seez in Normandy, and he established a 
priory of that house here. This in 1880 was merged in a college 
of Trinitarian canons byBichard Fitzalan, who in connection with 
it rebuilt the parish church. The whole building was cruciform, 
with a central tower, and the choir was the coUegiate chapel, the 
rest being devoted to the parishioners. Hence arose the present sub- 
division of the structure. The present Duke, in 1880, establi^ed 
his claim to the choir (and its Lady Chapel aisle), which is known 
as the Fitzalan Chapel (not accessible), and separated from the 
rest of the building by a wall. The existing church therefore 
consists of only the nave, tower, and transept, the space below the 
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tower forming the chancel, which is gorgeous with a gilt reredos 
in doubtful taste. The Church was restored by Sir Gilbert Scott 
in 1874-5, and retains the ancient stone pulpit against the S.W. 
pier of the tower. 

In the Fitzalan Chapel and Lady Chapel are many tombs of the Fitzalans and 
Howards, but except by special permission this part cannot be entered. 

The Roman CatboUo Cliaroli of St. Philip Neri (on the S. 
side of New Boad), built by the Duke 1870-3, from the designs of 
Messrs. Hanson, is large and handsome. The style is Decorated, 
and the E. end, which is apsidal with nine arches, is particularly 
pleasing. At the W. end, under a large Rose Window, are figures 
of the Apostles. This Church is said to have cost nearly £150,000. 

The Castle Dairy is about ^ m. from the town by the road 
which leaves High Street below the P.O. and skirts the E. side of 
the Castle. It would scarcely be worth a special visit, but can 
be taken on the way into the Park, the entrance to which is 
by a gate just beyond it. Just within the Park is Swanboume 
Lake, the mill-pool of the old mill of the castle which existed 
when Domesday was made. Hiome Tower is on the rising 
ground above the W. bank. Follow the drive alongside 
tiie Lake, and for the best views continue on for about IJ m, 
beyond it to the top of the Park, where it is crossed by the 
remains of an intrenchment. The return (2^ m.) may be made 
from Whiteways Lodge (just beyond this) by the road skirting the 
W. side of the Park, but it is worth while to follow the road north- 
ward from the lodge for about ^ m. to obtain the really fine view in 
that direction. 



The rail joins the coast line at Ford Junction (61^), whence it is 
continued by a branch to Xdttleliampton (63^ m. ; p. 83). 



Polborouffli to Petwortli, 5^; Mldlmrst, 11; Cooklnff, 13}; 
and Cliloliester, 23 m. by rail. 
This branch route diverges from the main Mid-Sussex line about 
f m. S. of Pulborough, and ascends the valley of the Bother, a 
tributary of the Anm. The village of Fittleworth is seen on the 
right across the valley, and then we pass, left, close to the little 
church of Coates. Petworth Station (5|) is If m. S. of the town of 
which the church spire is conspicuous. An omnibus (&d.) meets 
the tiains* 
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Hotel : Half Moon (H.Q.), good. Inn : Swan (Q.),— these are close together 
opposite the Town HalL Coffee Tavern (beds), East Street. 

For London to Petworth and Chichester by road see *' London to Guildford,** 
p. 121. 

Petworthf with its curious grouping of roofs, has been compared 
with Niirnberg. It is a quiet well-to-do little place, of about 
2,500 inhabitants, in a pleasant neighbourhood. Adjoining the 
town and close to the Church is Petworth House (Lord Leconfield), 
an ugly mansion, dating from 1730, but added to and altered 
in the early part of the present century. The Park is open 
to the public, but the principal entrance, opposite the 
Church, only on Sundays after 1 p.m. On other days the 
gates on the Guildford and Midhurst roads are available. 
The great attraction at Petworth is the collection of pie- 
tores at Petworth House, which can be seen from 11 to 1 and 
2 to 4 on Tuesday and Thursday {apply at the lodge opposite the 
Church, The housekeeper shows visitors round and wiU not refuse a 
gratuity). It is quite impossible at the rate one is taken through 
the rooms to examine a tenth part of the pictures. No catalogue 
is provided, and, by request^ we liave abandoned our intention of 
supplying one. Taking the rooms in the usual order, the following 
should not be missed : — 

(i.) DUKB OF Somerset's Room. Seashore ^Claude) ; Edward VI., aged 10 
(Rolbein). 

(ii.) SQUARE ROOM. Catherine Parr (Holbein) ; Jacob and Laban (Claude 
Lorraine) ; and of the several by Vandycky Henry Percy, 9th Earl of Northumber- 
land ; X^ady Rich ; and Mrs. Porter. 

(iii.) Marble Hall. Rembrandt and his wife (Rembrandt) ; Cardinal de 
Medici (Titian); Pdrtrait of himself (Vandyck); Peg Wolfington, the actress 
(Hogarth). 

(It.) Beauty Room. So called from the " beauties'* of Queen Anne's court 
with which it is adorned. As paintings they are not of much note, and are all 
by Dahl. 

(v.) White and Gold Room. Countess of Bedford, mother of Lord 
William Russell ; Countess of Leicester, mother of Algernon Sidney ; Countess 
of Carlisle, her sister — these two ladies were daughters of the 9th Earl of Nor- 
thumberland ; Countess of Sunderland, Algernon Sidney's sister— all four by 
Vandyck ; Countess of Carlisle taking the pardon to her father (Leslie) — Ralegh, 
his fellow prisoner, is seen at the far end of the table. 

(vi.) LIBRARY. Virgin and Child (Corregio) ; Sir Isaac Newton (Kneller). 

(vii.) RED LIBRARY. Sir Robert Sherley and his Circassian wife (Vandpek)^ 
see Wiston,p. 108. 

The S. W. Room (viii.), the SCFOOL ROOM (ix.), and the TAPESTRY HALL 
(x.) call for no special notice. 
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(xi.) The Grand Staircase is fine. It is painted with the story of Pro- 
metheus, and on the right hand wall is the Duchess of Somerset in a triumphal 
car, surrounded by her daughters. She was " three times a wife and twice a 
widow before she was 16." • 

(xii:) Vandyck Room, a misnomer. Lady Leicester {Lely). 

(xiii.) Carved Dining Room. This large room is specially noteworthy 
for the exquisite earrings by Grinling Gibbons (d. 1721) and the later work, 
equally beautiful, of Jonathan Ritson (d. 1846) of the well-known Cumberland 
stock. Of pictures : Henry VIII. (Holbein) and four by Turner. 

(xiv.) OAK ROOM. Two prelates kneeling (Rubens). 

(xv.) Picture Gallery. Landscape with cows and sheep (Gainsborough)^ 
Thames at Windsor, and Thames at Weybridge, two of several by Turner. Of 
Sculpture : Michael and Satan (Flaxman) ; Shepherd Boy (Flaxman) ; a bas- 
relief (Westmacott). 

(xvi.) Chapel, the only part left of the old house. 

Petworth Church has a lofty tower and spire (180ft.), but is 
uninteresting. In a N. chantry are monuments of the Percies. 

Of "Walks in the neighbourhood of Petworth, the following 
may be recommended : — 

(1.) Follow the Guildford road (which skirts the E. side of the 
Park) for ^wi., to a gate close to the kennels. Here enter the Park, ga 
straight up the hill and you will see, about due W., the Prospect 
Tower. Make for it, as it is a good view point. From the top 
you can see Lord Tepnyson's house on Blackdown. Betum by 
Tillington and through the Park to the gate on the Midhurst road. 
This round is about 3J miles. 

(2.) Flexham Park, Follow the churchyard wall and turn to the 
right opposite the gate of the rectory. Follow the lane to a gate into 
the fields. " Gog and Magog," a gateway, is seen ahead on the 
right front. • The path crosses two fields and then you reach a 
wopded tract and should keep a little to the left of '* Gog and 
Magog " (a mile from the town). Presently bearing a little to the 
right, you reach (2^ to 3m.) the summit of the disparked Flexham 
Park and get a very fine view over the Weald. 

(3.) Proceed by road to Duncton, Lavington, and Graffham, as 
given p. 131. From Graffham, cross Graffham Cormnon to Selham 
Station (2J m.) and thence to Halfway Bridge (on the Petworth 
and Midhurst road) and back to Petworth. This round is between 
12 and 13 miles all told. 

(4.) Petworth to Midhurst (for Cowdray), B^w. by road; see 
p. 130. 

On the railway from Petworth to Midhurst (5|) the only thing we 
note is the small church of Selhursty on the right, close to the 
station of that name. 
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RAilTFay Stations : Brighton on the through line from Pulborough to 
Ohichesber ; South Western^ the terminus of the Petergfield branch. These sta- 
tions are ^ to |m. S. W. of the town^ and though connected by rail and only a 
few hundred yards apart are approached by different roads. The trains of the 
two companies are arranged not to fit. Omnibuses meet train*. 

Inns : Angel, in the main street ; Spread Eagle (good and homely), at the 
entrance to the town from the Brighton Station ; New Inn, Q., Rumbold's Hill. 

For London to Midhurst by road see *' London to Guildford" 
p, 121. 

Midhurst is little more than a large village and is itself, inolud- 
iQg the Church, quite featureless. Its one attraction is the fine 
ruin of Cowdray, which. is within |m. E. of the main street. In 
coming from the Brighton Station you need not go up into the 
town, but can turn to the right just below the Spread Eagle and 
follow the stream till you reach the ruins. From the South 
Western Station you must on reaching the main street follow it 
northwards (i.e., to the left) till you see some iron gates on the 
right, one of which is open. Thence it is a straight path to the 
cuius. Follow the road round to the right into the yard and at 
the cottage next to the ruins you will find the key, which admits 
you through the kitchen. The fine front of Cowdray is not seen 
till you make your way to the towered gate house, opposite the 
main entrance. Over the a»ch of the gateway are the arms of Sir 
A. Browne. The most striking feature of the front is a lofty oriel 
window of six stages, with the mullions still perfect. The entrance 
porch has its tudoresque fan -tracery well preserved and bears the 
anchor and trefoil of William, Earl of Southampton, with his 
initials ** W. S." He built the mansion about 1530. On his death 
it passed by marriage to Sir Anthony Browne, Henry Vlllth's 
master of the horse, whose son. Sir Anthony, was in 1554 created 
Viscount Montague. Here, in 1591, Queen Elizabeth was sumptu- 
ously entertained for 6 days, and till its destruction by fire, Sept. 
25, 1793, the house was famous for its treasures of all kinds and 
excited Johnson's admiration when he saw it in 1782. The last 
(8th) Viscount Montague, happily unaware of the destruction of 
his nouse, was drowned in the Ehine, between Basel and Schaff- 
hausen, within a month of the fire. In 1843, the property was 
purchased by the Earl of Egmont, whose residence, " Cowdray 
Lodge," is about a mile to the E. across the Park. The road from 
XMCidburst to Petwortb is given, the reverse loay^ p. 130. 

The line from XMCidburst to ClilcbeBter (12m.) calls for no 
further description than is given on the road route p. 130. There 
are intermediate stations at Cocking (13^ from Pulborough), Single- 
ton (16^; for Goodwood Racecourse), and Lavant (19^). For 
Chichester (23) see p. 139. 
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London to Guildford, Godalming and Haslemere, by 
L. & S.W.R. 

There is a choice of routes to Guildford, vid (i) Woking, 
(ii) Surbiton and Cobham, (iii) Leatherhead — the last two being 
identical beyond Effingham Junction. The fares are the same by 
all the routes, but passengers for Godalming and Haslemere wiU 
prefer the through connection vid Woking. 



Guildford ... 

Oodalming 

Haslemere... 



s. d. 
6 
6 8 
8 6 



Single. 
s. d. 5. d. 
4 4 12 6 
6 I 2 10 
6 4 3 7 



Return (4 days).) 


i.d. 


a. d. 


10 


7 


10 


7 


13 6 


9 6 



Sat. to Mon. 



s. d. 

7 
7 6 
11 



s. d. 
5 
5 6 
8 6 



Beturn 3rd to Haslemere 6a. M. 

We here describe route vid Woking. The places of interest on 
the other routes are given in the road routes (pp.l04,121)to Guildford, 
with the exception of Oobham and Stoke D' Abemon, for which see 
hehw. 

There is nothing we need mention till we reach Esher (14J). 
Here on the left of the station we get a good view of the Sandown 
Park racecourse. 

B8lieir (^Bear Inn) is a mile S. from the station, on the London and Guildford 
road 0. 121). The Church, with a lofty spire, was built in 1854. In it is a 
monument to Leopold, King of the Belgians \d. 1865), and a bust of the Duke of 
Albany. 

Claremont (Duchess of Albany) is to the S. of the village. There is a public 
road through the park, but the house and grounds are inaccessible. The house 
was built for Lord Olive, who bought the estate in 1769. In 1816 the property 
was sold to the Crown and was granted to Prince Leopold and his wife, the 
Princess Charlotte (d. 1819). He resided there until his call to the throne of 
Belgium in 1830. 

Oa the B. of Claremont is Claggate Station (15 m. from Waterloo), and the 
traveller who wishes to visit Cobham and Stoke D'Abernon cau there take the 
train to Cobham (3|) which is between the two villages, and about IJ and f in, 
respectively from the two churches. 

IStoke ]>^A1»eritoit Cliarcli is on the bank of the Mole in the grounds 
of the Manor House. It is Early EngUsh and has been several times more or less 
completely restored. Noticing the handsome 17th cent, pulpit we pass into the 
chancel. Here is the earliest Brass extant in England, a rine example 7^ ft. 
long, to Sir John D'Abernon (1277), and another nearly as large to his son. Sir 
John (1327). The D'Abernon family held the manor for 30J years from the 
Conquest. There is also a small Brass to Eliza, d. of Sir Edm. May (1516). The 
helmet and surcoat are those of Sir John Norbury {temp. Henry VII), who 
then held the manor and built the Norbury Chapel. In the chancel is the 
altar-tomb, with et&gy, of Lady Vincent (1608). 

The Norbury Chapel — notice the old glass in the screen — contains a monu- 
ment to its founder, erected by Sir John Francis Vincent in 16J3, and also the 
tomb of Sir Thomas Vincent (1613) and his wife (1619) with effigies. 

About i m. S. by road across the Mole is Slyfield House^now a farmhouse, the 
remnant of an early 17th cent, mansion. 
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From Stoke D'Abemon Cbnrch to Cobham Church is nearly 3 miles, the 
latter being at the for end of Church Cobham — so called to distinguish it from 
Cohham Street, \ m. N.W. on the main road— and close to the Mole, whose 
intricate windings are extremely pretty, as indeed is the whole of this 
immediate neighbourhood. Cobbant Cbarcb has a lofty spire, rising from an 
Early Norman Tower (notice the windows divided by a balustre), and a 
Norman S. doorway. The rest is Decorated. 

Cobbam to Ripley, 5 m. The following route is more pleasant for pedes- 
trians than the high road from Cobham Street. From the Church cross the 
bridge over the Mole, and a few hundred yards beyond it turn to the right. At 
Pointers Green (1) do not turn to the right but keep nearly straight on up the 
hill to Hatchford (If), where the district church is on the right of the road. 
Beyond it, again keep nearly straight on to Martyrs Green (2^) and there also. 
Crossing the valley it is a straight course to Oekham and the gates of Oekham 
Park (ii)y for which and the rest of the walk see p. 121. 

Weybridge (19 ; Hand and Spear, near station) belongs to the 
Thames Valley, which it is not the purpose of the present volume 
to describe. The village is f m. N. from the station, and has on 
the Green the old Seven Dials column, re-erected as a memorial to 
the Duchess of York. 

The Oaklands Park Hotel (Ih from station; excellent) has 
beautiful grounds. It stands on the site of the mansion occupied 
by the Duchess, which was burnt down in 1794. In the grounds 
are the famous Grotto, made by the Duke of Newcastle (who sold 
the property to the Duke of York), and an array of tombstones to 
the royal lady's dogs. 

About a mile S. from the Weybridge Station is St. George's BEill 
(620 ft.) which the leisurely tourist should by all means climb. It is almost too 
thickly planted, but from different points the views are delightful and include 
Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, and the spire of Harrow on the one hand, and 
the range of the North Downs from Hindhead eastward on the other. There 
is a large Camp of unknown origin on the S. extremity. 

'VToklng- Xunctlon (24^; Albion, close to station) is now quite 
a town, where as late as 1867 there was only an inn and hcJf-a- 
dozen houses. It is quite devoid of interest. 

Rltodoclendrons. &c. The splendid American gardens (always open) of 
Mr. A. Waterer at Knaphill are one of the sights of the county and are at their 
best about the beginning of June. They are so extensive (250 acres) that the 
tourist should not waste time by walking the not very interesting 2^ m. to them. 
A vehicle can be had at Woking Station and Horsell Church (1 m.) visited on 
the way. 

Chobham ( White Hart) 3A m. N.W., the road for the greater part of the way 
being across featureless heaths. Abt. 2 m. N. of Chobham is a range of hills 
clothed with heather and dotted with clumps of Scotch firs. Here was held the 
Chobham Camp of 1854, which may be regarded as the parent of Aidershot, 
These hills were also the scene of a principal part of the first Autumn 
Manoeuvres in 1871. The road to Sunniugdale Station (3f m. from Chobham) 
crosses them close to Chobham Place (Sir H. D. Le Marchant, Bt.). The views 
are scarcely good enough to recommend the route to the pleasure seeker. 
Should the tourist find himself at Chobham, a better walk is toBagshot,thus :— 

Leave Chobham at the N. end and at Burrow Hill (1 m.), a haml* t, take the 
second road on the left to Valley End (2 m.). Just beyond the little church go 
through a farm-gate ahead, and follow the lane till it joins the high-road 
(to Bagshot 2J m. from here). Follow it, left, past a lodge-entrance, left, to a 
gate on the right. From this gate a track winds through the heather and 
presently becomes a shaded lane, which bears to the right, and rejoins the 
Bagshot Road — the middle one of three where you quit the lane. Abt. ^ m^ 
further keep to the right and you will soon reach a style on the left, opposite 
some cottages, whence there is a field path (abt. a mile) direct to Ba^gfshot 
Station ip. 130). 
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Tf^nFmrls. Prtory. The round to the Priory by Woking village and back 
by Pyrford is about 7 m. on foot and a little more to drive. The road to Woking 
▼illage (li) is nearly straight on from the down side of the station. It winds but 
cannot easily be mistaken. Woking Church is large and rather picturesque but 
the only feature specially to be noted is the Early English W. entrance within 
the tower. Cross the bridge over the Wey, a little W. of the Church and take the 
track down the S. bank of the river. About 1 J m. from the village, this crosses 
the navigable channel and still following the stream you emerge on the Ripley 
and Pyrford road close to the ruins of Hevrark Priory, which is on the 
fax side of the road. The spot is a network of water channels and at the time 
of our visit the field about the ruins was, if we remember rightly, arable. The 
Priory was founded in the reign of Richard I. for Augustinians. Except that 
monastic ruins are scarce in Surrey and that the river is in favour for boating, 
very few visitors would be drawn to the spot. The ruins consist of masses of 
thick walls of flint rubble work, and it is Impossible to make out to what parts 
of the fabric they belonged. 

Taking the road N. we ascend a short steep hill to Pyrford Church whence we 
get a good view of the Wey valley and of the Priory. The little Church is 
picturesque and has some Norman work ie.g. the N. doorway), but seems to 
have been rebuilt in the 13th cent, and altered in the 14th. The road back to 
Woking Station, across Pyrford Common, calls for no remark. 

Our line diverges to the S. from the main line just beyond 
Woking. Warplesdon (27) is 2 m. N.E. from the viUage which 
is on high ground (200 ft.) and from the Churchyard commands 
a beautiful view. 

Just short of Guildford the S.E.B. from Beading comes in on 
the right, and the branch from Effingham Junction on the left. 
For Guildford, see p. 122 ; and for lail onward, p. 127. 

Kondon (Waterloo) to Bag-sbot by rail ; 32 vid Ascot ; 38} m. 
vid Woking. The only stations on the former route that are in 
Surrey are Egbam (21; Catherine Wheel, fi.Q.), Virginia 
"Water (23 ; WheaUheaf, abt. 2 m. N. and close to the lake) and 
Snnnlngdale (26} ; SunningdaUy h.q. close to station) and Bag- 
shot itself. The station at Ascot (29) is in Berks. The race- 
course is a few yards N. of the line. 

The route vid Woking is by the main-line for 32 m. Then it 
diverges N. down the Blackwater valley to Frlmley (33 ; Stag) 
and passing Camberley (35), the station for the Staff GoUeget. 
Sandhurst, and York Town, reaches Baysbot (39|; King's 
Arms, Q.). Here the Church is modem. At the top of tiie 
village are Waterer's Nurseries. Bagshot Park (Duke of Con- 
naught) adjoins the village. 

The road from Kondon to Eagsbot (26 m.) enters Surrey 
across the Thames at Staines (16^ ; Swan^ h.q.), passes through 
Effbam (18 ; Catherine Wheel, h.q.) and by the WheatsheaJ Hotel 
adjoining Virginia Water. It crosses the railway at Sunnlng-dale 
Station, close to the hotel (23). There is a fair country Inn, the 
Cricketer's Arms, just short of Bagshot. The road is hiUy between 
Egham and Sunningdale but elsewhere fairly level. 
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London to Guildford, by road, 27i m. from Hyde Park Comer. 
Coach in summer. 

This route lies outside the limits we have fixed for this volume > 
and therefore only brief particulars, chiefly for the use of cyclists, 
are given, so as to complete the routes from London to West 
Sussex. Whatever be the means of locomotion, this pleasant part 
of Surrey is very enjoyable. 

You leave Knightsbridge by the Fulham road, cross the Thames 
by Putney Bridge ^, and at the Obelisk (6^), on Putney Heath, 
turn to the right. The road drops sharply to Baveley Bridge (7^), 
and on reaching Klng-ston (10; Grijin; Sun^ h.q.. Market 
Place) you turn to the left, by Church Street, to the Market Place. 
Thence by High Street and alongside the Thames you proceed to 
Tbames Bitton (12 ; Swanj on the river ; Orleans Arms^ h.q.^ 
Ditton Marsh), where, leaving the river, it is a straight run to 
Esber (14; Bear, h.q.). There is rather a steep descent below 
Claremont, and then you have plain sailing to Cohham Street (17J ; 
White Lion), 

]>^toiir. Turn sharply to the left to the village of Cobliam (\ m.), where 
the church and the picturesque watermill should be noticed. Cross the bridge 
and proceed as on p. 119 to Oekham Park (4) and Church. The latter is 
interesting. Notice particularly the beautiful Early English East window 
of 7 lights. In the chancel are brasses to a priest (14th cent.) and to John 
and Margaret Weston (late ISth cent.). The glass in the West window of 
the North aisle is old Flemish. Opening from this aisle is the Mausoleum of 
Lord Chancellor King (d. 1734), with statues of himself and his wife by Rysbrach, 
and a bust by Westmacott of Lord King (d. 1833). Oekham Park is the seat of 
the Earl of Lovelace, and you can either go (on foot) through the Park, past the 
Mansion, direct to (f m.) Ripley (below), or follow the road from the church into 
the main road, which is joined a little east of Ripley, abt. IJ tliis way. 

The road, after crossing the bridge over the Mole, divides, and 
j^ou take that to the left, skirting Painshill Park, left, and then 
passing St. Ann's Hill, right. Ripley (21^; Talbot) is a large 
villa.ge at cross-roads. The right-hand road leads in IJ m. to 
l^ewark Priory, p- 120. 

The road onward is unmistakable. It passes Stoke Place and 
reskches Guildford (27^) past London Boad Station, entering the 
town at the top of High Street, the lower part of which is steep. 
For Guildford see p, 122 ; road on to Gk>dalming and Chichester, 
p. 128. 
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Approaches : by L. & S."W.B., p. 118 ; S.E.R^ p. 87 ; L3. & S.CJt^ 
p. 126 ; road from London, j?. 121 ;i from Beigate and Dorking, p. 99.1 

Railnray Stations : Guildford, to the W. of the town, used by all the 
above companies. London Road^ to the N.E., on the L. & S.W.B. to London vid 
EfSngham Junction. 

not els : White Lion, White Hart, Angel, all in High Street, 6-10 min. from 
the principal station. 

Post Office : High Street. 

Guildford (pop. abt. 12,000), the county town of Surrey, is a 
picturesque and prosperous-looking place. In many respects it 
greatly resembles Lewes in Sussex. There is the same gap in the 
chalk range through which the river makes its way to the sea, the 
steep B igh Street leading up from the bridge, and the dominating 
Castle, while, close to both towns, the Downs, here the North,, 
there the South, invite the sojourner to ramble over their short 
crisp turf. In regard to scenery Guildford has the advantage of 
the lovely dozen miles E. to Dorking and S. and S.E. to Basle- 
mere and Famham, to set against the breezes and glistening 
waters of the Channel which add so much to the enjoyment of the 
South Downs. 

Of the Castle the only important relic is the Keep {adm, 2d.), 
which stands on a large artificial mound and is nearly square 
(47 X 45^) and about 70 ft. high. Its date is assigned to 1150. The 
lower part or ground floor was probably a cellar. On the 1st floor 
was the Great Ball with 3 small Norman windows. On the W. 
side of this story is the original entrance, some 16ft. from the 
ground. The 2nd floor has 4 windows. The Castle was purchased 
by the corporation in 1885 and the grounds laid out as a recreation 
ground. 

Betuming to the High Street we ascend it to Arobbisbop 
Abbot's Hospital and Trinity Church which are opposite one 
another. Both are of red brick, the latter as hideous as the 
former is pleasing. The Hospital was founded by Abbot, a native 
of the town, in 1619, for decayed tradesmen and their widows. 
Entering by the lofty tower-gateway we find ourselves in a small 
quadrangle, with the Brethren's rooms on the left side and Sisters*^ 
rooms on ^e right. 

Opposite, are the Hall and the Chapel, while over the Gateway is 
the Dining Boom (portraits of Wycliffe, Calvin, etc.), and above tiiat 
a room in which Monmouth, a prisoner on his way to London 
after Sed^noor (1685), was lodged. 
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The Hall is wainsooited and contains the original tables of 
massive oak. The scroll in the windows here and elsewhere, 
Clamamus Abba Pater (* we cry Abba, Father,' Bom. viii., 15) and 
of course referring to Abbot, is irreverent enough for a puritaiiical 
archbishop, who could rekindle the fires of Smithfield. 

In the Chapel are portraits of the archbishop and of two other 
benefactors, but the most noteworthy feature is the glass in the N. 
and S. windows. This is almost certainly Flemish and probably 
nearly as old as the hospital. The date 1621 in the N. window 
and the subject of the glass — ^the story of Esau and Jskcob— 
suggest a connection between it and the archbishop's misadventure 
that year at Bramshill, where, in pursuit of venison, he accidentally 
shot a keeper. The ambitious Lord Keeper Williams did his 
best to *' supplant " Abbot and solicited Canterbury for himself. 

North Window of 4 Ughts :— 

1. Esan sent a-hunting. 

2. Bebecca imparting her scheme to Jacob. 

3. Isaac blessing Jacob. 

4. The return of Esau. 
South Window of 5 lights : — 

1. Jacob's dream. 

2. Meeting of Jacob and Laban — Rachel in the distance. 

3. Jacob and his family. 

4. Jacob and Laban make a covenant in Mount Gilead. 

5. Jacob in prayer at Mahanaim, awaiting Esau. 

There is a brass to the archbishop's parents (1606). 

Holy Trinity Church, opposite the Hospital, was rebuilt in the 
last century. In it, removed from the earlier building, is the fine 
monument, with effigy, to Abp. Abbot (d. 1633), erected in 1640 
by his brother. Sir Maurice, Lord Mayor of London. Also a 
cenotaph, with effigy, to Arthur Onslow, Speaker 1727-61. He is 
buried at Merrow {p. 105). 

The Grammar School is at the top of High Street. It was 
founded in 1509 but bears the date 1550 over the entrance. The 
library which began with the bequest of his books by John Park- 
hurst, bp. of Norwich, in 1574, has been much added to. In its 
early days the school was fruitful of bishops. Besides Parkhurst, 
Abp. Abbot and his brother of Salisbury, there were the two 
Cottons (Exeter and Salisbury) consecrated the same day, in 1598. 

Returning down High Street we may visit the Guildhall which 
has a projecting Clock. In the Hall are portraits of Charles II. 
and James n., by Lely, and Speaker Onslow. Also a picture of 
Vice-admiral Sir Richard Onslow, receiving the Dutch flag after 
Camperdown, 1797. In the Council Chamber is a curious chimney- 
piece with compartments representing the four temperaments: 
Sanguine (a lover), Choleric (a soldier). Phlegmatic (a fisherman), 
Melancholic (a solitary). The Mayor's staff of ebony with a silver 
top, presented by Queen Elizabeth, is kept here. 
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The most interesting of the Guildford Ohurohes is St. Mary's 
{tuually open) J in Quarry Street. Externally it appears to small 
advantage, the situation being cramped. Notice the East e:.d. 
The original chancel was longer and ended in an apse like the 
aisle chapels on each side. The present square end represents a 
catting ^ort, in order to widen the street. 

The North Porch is Early English, and so are three windows in 
the N. aisle. It appears that the original Norman Church, of 
which we shall see the remains, was to a great extent rebuilt in 
the 13th cent., and there is abundant evidence of later alterations 
in the Decorated and Perpendicular windows. 

The Nave has Norman pillars which carry arcades of Pointed 
arches. The arches under the tower are Norman (N. and S.) and 
Early EngUsh (W. and E.). In the aisles notice the curiously 
carved corbels of the old roofs. The chancel, as we have said, has 
been shortened and made square-ended. The East window is 
Perpendicular, but the arches opening into the side chapels are 
Early English as is the vaulting. Of the side chapels, both Early 
English, that on the South (St. Mary) has a 15th cent, reredos 
of wood, and a squint. 

The N. CHiapel (St. John the Baptist) deserves examination. 
• Notice on the spandrels of the arch (left) St. Michael weighing a 
soul and (right) the Devil carrying off two souls. The paintings 
of the vaulting are original and assigned to " Master William the 
Florentine," who was employed by Henry III. on the Palace with 
the Castle. 

St. Nicholas^ Church is at the foot of High Street. It was 
rebuilt in 1876, but the Loseley Chapel (Perpend.) of the Mores of 
lioseley (p. 125) was preserved, and the monuments can be seen 
through tiie glazed screen. One is that of Arnold Brocas (1395, 
rector), removed from aisle of the old church. 

St. Catberlne's Cbapel. This is just S. of the town adjoin- 
ing the Portsmouth road which turns off left beyond the bridge 
at the foot of High St. [Another way is to ascend the steep 
street beyond the bridge and at the top turn left. You get a 
good view of Guildford and of the valley eastward and see the 
ruins of the Chapel below. A winding lane leads down to the road, 
and you turn left, past the ruins, back into the town.] The 
Chapel was built by Bichard de Wauncey, and consecrated 1317. 
Its style is Decorated, but there is nothing of much interest about 
it. As a picturesque object and as affording a pretty view it is 
worth a visit. 

St. Marttta's Chapel. This is most readily visited from 
Chilworth Station, see p. 102. 

arewland's Comer, abt. 2Jm. The road goes by Merrow, see 
reverse route p. 102, where the walk along the Downs from the 
Comer to Guildford is also given. This will suffice if the tourist 
starts by the passage on the E. side of Trinity Church. Should 
he go no further than the top of Pewley Hill he will get a 
fine view. 
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Koseley, the ancestral seat of Mr. More Molyneux, is about 
2 m. frcm the town and can be reached by a road turning off W. 
from the Portemouth road, about * w. from the bridge. There is 
also a field-path direct to the Park from near St. Catherine's 
Chapel. The B ouse is not usually shown, though permission to 
see the hall and seme of the rooms is sometimes granted on send- 
ing in a card. The Park, which lies at the foot of the Hogsback, 
is extremely beautiful. The House was built by Sir William More, 
about 1616, frcm whom the present owner is descended in the 
female hne. The gardens preserve their old appearance. 

Compton, abt. 1^ m. W. of Loseley, has a remarkable Church. 
The chancel is in two stories. The upper story, which may have 
been a chapel or rood-loft, was clearly an aiterthought, as the 
chancel arch, with chevron moulding, is cut across by a round- 
headed arch with Transitional ornament. The lower chamber 
or chancel is consequently low, and is vaulted. Darenth Church, 
in Kent, has a similar arrangement and is of the same date, late 
12th cent. Across the upper chamber is an arcade of wood, with 
round arches, and Early English shafts. This screen, if that is 
the right name for it, is the earliest extant in England, The late 
Norman font is also preserved. From Compton it is about 2 m, 
up to Puttenham (1^), and the Guildford and Famham road, along 
the Hogsback (seejp. 127). 
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Onlldford to Borsbam, by rail, 19^ m. This line diverges 
from the direct Portsmouth line of the South Western 1^ m. from 
Guildford and then touches the Wey and Arun canal. Bramleif 
and Wonersh (3J) is close to Bramley, where there is nothing to 
see. Wonersh, ^ m. E., has an ugly Church. From it a pleasant 
walk may be taken eastward over Blackheath and down to Chil- 
worth Station (p. 99) at the foot of St. Martha's Hill. 

The Surrey Coimty School is on the left as we approach Cran- 
leig-b (8J ; Onslow Arms)^ a pleasant village about a conamon. 
The Church, to the E. of the station, is Decor, and has a bulky 
tower. The interior has no special features but is altogether 
comely. There are good sedilia in the chancel. 

To E-vrltarst, 2^, and Oomsliall Station, 9 to 10 m. This walk 
affords fine views, particularly if the route over Holmbury Hill be taken. There 
is really an endless choice of ways down into the valley from the hills N. of 
Ewhurst. The two we indicate are pretty direct to Gomshall Station. If bound 
eastward then you would do well to go by Abinger Church and Wotton to 
Dorking. 

At the fork of the road a little beyond the Church, on the way from the 
station, bear to the left and at a junction of roads, about ^ m. further, to tlie 
right, and then keep straight on and down through Canfold Wood and up to 
Iffapledrake Farm, where turn to the left to Eivlinrst. The Church, cruciform, 
with central tower, is of no interest. Hence there is a choice of routes, (a) 
Follow the road northward making direct for Pitch Hill (Ewhurst Mill) 844, ft. 
If you keep to the road you will cross the hills by the gap between Pitch Hill and 
Holmbury and descend by Peas Lake and thence direct to the road near Abinger 
Hammer. We prefer to diverge to the left, \ m. beyond Cheapside, by a lane on 
the left up Pitch Hill, the view from which, especially southward over the 
Weald and S.W. towards Hindhead, is very beautiful. Following the lane we 
can descend direct by Hound House to Shere, adjoining Albury Park (p. 101) 
about a mile W. of Gomshall station {p. 99). 

(6) At Ewhurst turn to the right just beyond (N) the Church and follow the 
lane which crosses a brook and J m. further turns to the left up to Holmbury, 
Holmbury Hill which the road skirts on the S. and E. should certainly be 
climbed. The surmnit is about 800 ft. and the view, we think, one of the best, if 
not the best, in Hbe district. Immediately E. is Leith Hill with its tower and a 
wealth of woodland in the direction of Dorking. S.W. is Hindhead, and S. the 
whole of the Weald. In clear weather Chanctonbury Ring and the hotel at the 
Devil's Dyke may be made out. Northward is Abinger Church, and more to the 
left the groves of Albury beautify the valley. Without returning to the road 
we can descend the hill northward to Holmbury St. Mary (p. 99) and thence 
direct, by Sutton, to Abinger Hammer ^ which is ^ m. E. oi Gomshall station. 
If bound for Dorking you can proceed by a pleasant lane to Abinger and thence 
by Wotton. This part of the route is given the reverse way p.^9. 

About IJ m. beyond Cranleigh, Vachery Pond is on the left of 
the line, which just beyond Baynards (11) by a short tunnel enters 
Sussex. From near Rudgwick (12^) there is a pleasant view and 
then, passing SUnfold (14J), tne tower on Leith Hill is con- 
spicuous to the left as we approach Borsbam (19^; p. 106). 

Onlldford to rambam, 10 m. by road along the Hogsbaok. 
This is a very enjoyable route, whether on wheels or afoot. The 
abort turf is perfect for walking, and once up the hill from Guildford, 
cyclists will find the rest of the way easy. The Hogsbaok is a 
ndge of chalk which viewed endwise, say hrom Newland's Comer 
has the appearance of a long green roof. Needless to say it com< 
mands fine views. 

Soflsex ^ E I 
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The chalk in Smrey is abont 500 ft. thick, and the outcrop in the E. of the 
«onnty is 7 miles wide. Owing to the high northerly dip W. of Guildford, it 
narrows to half a mile, and less appoaching Famham, b^ond which the beds 
are bnt slightly in<dined, with the result that in Hampshire the outcrop exceeds 
26 miles in width. 

On foot, it is perhaps better to ascend at once to the Hc^back, by 
the very steep street from the bridge at the foot of High Street. 
This is the old road up the end of the ridge, and in less than a 
mile we attain to 450 ft. above sea level, and as far as hills are con- 
cerned the fatigne of walk is over and we have simply to keep 
straight on. 

The modem high road goes over the railway jnst S. of the 
Station. The large brick building is the County Hospital. In 2 
miles — a long drag — ^we reach the top of the ridge (469 ft.) and 
join the old road at the defunct toll-house. Here the S. flaiik of 
the ridge drops rapidly, and at its foot are Loseley and Gompton, 
with Charterhouse School, conspicuous on the hiU beyond. The 
highest point (505 ft.) of the Hogsback is about a mile to the 
W. and it is within a few feet of that for another 3 miles, the road 
only slightly undulating. At 4J m. from Guildford, we pass a little 
above Puttenham, left, and the hamlet of Wanborough, right. 
Two miles further Poyle Park is on the right of the road, and on 
the left a road diverges to Seale (J m.). 

Crooksbury Hill (534 ft.), the pine clad hill to the S.W., is immediately over 
Waverley, and the Abbey (p. 151 ) can be reached pretty direct from Seale in 2Ji»i. 
It is a little over two miles more into Famham. 

Onward it is a continuous descent to Bunfold. After going 
over the railway bridge we turn to the left along the main street 
of Famliaiii (p. 148). 

Rail continued from p. 120. After passing through a tunnel 
under the Hogsback we ascend the green valley ol the Wey to 
Oodalmlnff (34; p. 132). Beyond this is Milford (36; | S.E. 
of village, p, 129) and then Witley (38^ ; station J W. of main 
road on which the village is 1 m. N.). Cuttings and trees hinder the 
traveller by rail from seeing much of the lovely district between 
this and Baslemere, (43; p. 136). Beyond that the stations 
are in Hampshire, for which a " Thorough Guide"is in preparation. 
Liss (51J ; Spread Eagle, vehicles) is 5J m. by road from Selbome 
(Queen^s Arms), where Gilbert White's house is allowed to be seen. 
He is buried in the churchyard, and there is a tablet to him in 
the church, which was last restored in 1883. 
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Guildford to Chichester, i)y road. 

There is a choice of roads — viz., vid Midhurst or via Petworth, 
the distances being 35 and 33 m. respectively. The Midhurst 
route is the more picturesque, but is the more hilly. Whichever 
be taken to start with, the road beyond Petworth is so rough in 
parts that cyclists are recommended to proceed from Petworth to 
Midhurst as given p. 130. 

Alternative routes. The Jlrst may be recommended as an improvement 
on the route to Petworth, vid Godalming, to those who do not wish to visit that 
town. The second — the Portsmouth road — enables Hindhead to be included^ 
the snmmit is only a trifling distance above the road. From Hindhead down to 
Haslemere, the cyclist must go on to the Royal Huts Inn and there turn to the 
left. 

(i) Beyond the S.B.R. at Shal/ord Station (1 J) do not turn left— the Horsham 
road — but- keep straight on and cross the Wey and Aran Canal, a branch of the 
Wey and the Horsham line, aU close together. On Oosden Common turn to the 
right and take the left-hand road at a fork (2|). At the crossroads (5^) on 
Munstead Heath [right by Busbridge Church into Godalming, 1 J ; left to Has- 
combe, 2^, &eiotr] keep straight on down the hill to another road where turn 
to the left. This is well shaded and passes Busbridge Hall, right, where near 
the lodge is a delightful glade. At the Merry Harriers (8) a roadside inn, 
is the point of divergence for a pleasant walk back to Godalming. 

[Back to 0<»dalinlng:. From the inn there is a footpath to (^) 
Hambledon Churchy which has been rebuilt and has two fine old yews in the 
graveyard. Take the field-path eastward from it, which affords a beautiful 
view N. to Godalming and Charterhouse School. Follow the road (iu the 
direction of the path) to a spot with gorse and fir trees,aad then turn up 
a lane to the right. At the top tliis turns to the left and descends past 
some cottages to a well shaded road which we follow S. as far as a saw pit, 
right, whence the view across Sussex to the S. Downs is particularly 
pleasing. A gate on the right of the saw pit leads in a minute or two to 
the manor-house of Bnrg^ate, situated at the foot of a steep dell. The 
venerable chestnut trees just above the house are among the finest in the 
country. We return to the road and follow it to (Garbage Green (abt. 3 m. 
from Hambledon Church by our route), where we take the left-hand road up 
to Ha8Coin1»e ( WhUe Horse\ another mile. For the Church see p. 133. 
Half-a-mile N. of the Church, the left-hand road is the one for Godalming. 
It crosses the one above described from Q-uildford, at Munstead Heath and 
passes Busbridge Church {p. 133), a mile short of the town.] 
Keeping straight on from the Merry Harriers we pass the scattered village of 

Hambledon and beyond the Common descend to the Petworth roa^ striking it 

About a mile north of North Bridge (p. 130). 
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Onildford to BEaslentere (15-16 m.) by the Portimouth road. Proceed 
through Godalming.as given below and at Millord (6^ ; Lion) take the right-hand 
road. So(Hi taming left we reach Witley Common. A little over a mile from 
Milford, the hillock, Rodborough Hill, 303 ft., but only a trifle above the road, 
right, should be mounted for the sake of the panorama. N. is the Hogsback 
and, much nearer. Charterhouse School ; N.B., St. Martha's Church ; S. Hind- 
head ; W. the valley of the Wey. About 1 J m. further is a roadside inn, sundry 
pools ('hammerpondsO are passed, and the long ascent towards Hindhead 
begins. Tltnrsley village and church lie \ m. to the right but need not 
tempt us aside. About 2 m. up the hill the old and disused road keeps to the 
left, the new (1826) one being carried round the Punchbowl, somewhat lower down. 
We take the old road * which quickly places us on the summit of BEinclliead 
(895 ft.). The view, beautiful as it is towards the E. and N.E., is perhaps a little 
disappointing. "We miss the crest of the hill itself which is such a fine outline. 
On the summit is a granite cross erected in 1851 by Sir "William Erie and com- 
memorating a sailor who was murdered on the old road here in 1786. The 
sailor's tombstone with a rude representation of the murder is in Thursley 
graveyard. A stone was placed by the roadside to mark the scene of the murder, 
but this [has been removed to the side of the new road below. The actual 
summit does not afford such good views as may be obtained by walking round 
it. On the^W.'^we look down into the deep combe known as the Devil's Punch 
Bowl, which like its namesake near Killamey is not specially remarkable, being 
simply a steep combe and nothing more. On the old Ordnance it is called 
Haccomhe Bottom ; on the new, Jffighcombe — ^which is descriptive but looks like 
a guess.at.the derivation. Conspicuous on the wide heath in this direction are 
the sand hills known as the Devil's Jumps, and the sheet of water beyond them is 
Frensham Pond. The hill is buttressed on the N.W. by the ribs which divide 
the combes. From the E. side of the summit the view is rich and a great 
contrast to the one we have been contemplating. The escarpment of the lower 
green sand of which Hindhead consists is seen stretching eastward to Leith Hill 
(965 ft.). To the N. we just catch sight of Qodalming, below Charterhouse 
School. The fir-<dad hiU on our right is very picturesque and Haslemere is 
below on the'SJE. and a rough road, which presently becomes a shut-in lane, leads 
direct down to it in 2 tn. At the foot of the lane turn down the road left and 
go under the railway. 

Another way (bridle road) to Haslemere (2J) is over the hill to the B. and 
down to Haslemere Church, which is close to the railway, beyond which you join 
the main road and turn to the right. 

Vl4 Midbiirst. Leave High Street by Quarry Street, and at 
a fork (1 m.) keep to the right through Shalford, Beyond the rail- 
way keep straight on to a direction post on Shalford Common. 
There turn to the right, past Broadford Mill, and over the river 
Wey and the Horsham line, to the Portsmouth road (2J). Turn to 
the left for Oodalmlnff (4 ; p. 132). 

Follow the main street, and at the top turn to the right. At 
Milford (Lion) take the left-hand road, and at a fork (6^), beyond 
Milford Churchy the right-hand one, which affords beautiful 
views (the fine crest of Hindhead being specially noticeable) but is 
hilly to Haslemere (13^ ; p. 136). 

* The Royal Huti Inn is a mile further on along the ' new ' road, 814 ft. above 
sea-level, and the left-hand road there leads down to Haslemere. 
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Thence the easiest road is to turn to the right, past the station 
and over the railway to Shottermill Church. Then to the left, 
and presently crossing the stream into Sussex, ascend past the old 
Sussex Bells. From the top of the hill (604 ft.) it is a sharp 
descent to Fernhurst (16^; the church, partly rebuilt in 1882, 
is good), and down to Cooksbridge Farm. Then comes a hill up to 
Henley, and a long and steep descent to Easeboume Union. Aiter 
•crossing the Bother into Mldliurst (21^ ; p. 117), the iron ^ates 
on the left-hand side of the street are the entrance to Cowdray 
(p, 117). A little beyond the gates turn to the left past the church. 

The road onward to Chichester (rough as far as Singleton) 
crosses the line close to the Brighton Company's station, and leads 
direct to Cocking (24) and then ascends steeply over Cocking Hill, 
"with a sharp descent to Singleton (27). Turn to the right by the 
Horse and Groom public house. 

The pedestrian should turn to the left at the end of the village, and ascend the 
hill known as The Trundle (677 ft.), which overlooks C^oodw^ood (jp. 146), the 
racecourse and Q-rand Stand being below on the east. If he elect to go down 
through the park, he can join the road from Petworth at Maudlin, 2 m, from 
■Chichester. 

We follow the road through West Dean and cross the railway 
bridge close to the station at Mid Lavant (30f ; Dean Hook, 
4. 1875, is buried here). CUcliester (33 m.; p. 139), is entered by 
North Gate, and you keep straight on to the city Cross, and there 
turn to the right for the hotels. 

V1& Petwortb. To the fork of the road (6^) beyond Milford 
Church see p. 129. There take the left-hand road which ascends 
through Witley (8; church restored, 1889; brasses) past King 
Edward's School and crosses the railway. The nr woods of 
Colman Hill are on the left as we descend towards North Bridge 
(Winterton Arms). Cblddlnirfold (11 ; Grown^ opp. Church^ is 
a large village. The Church has narrow lofty nave arcades, out 
is not of much interest. Then we have a long ascent to the top 
of Cripple Crouch Hill (13J ; here Sussex is entered), where you 
take the left-hand road and have a steep descent to Fisherstreet. 
From North Chapel (15J) the road undulates to Petwortb (20^ ; 
p, 115), the Park being on the right-hand for the last 2 miles. 
Turn to the right past the church. 

Pet^irortli to Midlmrst, by road, 6^ m. This leaves the S. end of the 
town, alongside Petworth Park to Tillington and then descends, with a sharp 
turn to left just above Halfway Bridge, over the River Bother. Thence it is a 
moderate rise to Cowdray Park, which is crossed to Easeboume, juist beyond 
which you turn to the left and enter Midhurst (^p. 117) across the Rother. 

It is rather a steep descent by the station-road to Coultershaw 
Mill where the Bother is crossed, and you then go over the railway 
by the station (22 J). Beyond some cottages the road drops sharply, 
and rises again past Duncton Church (23^), just short of which is 
a B.C. Chapel with a fine altar. About a mile further is Barlaving- 
ton Church. 
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131 LAVINGTON. 

Here a road on the right leads to Lavington (f m.), the seat of Mr.Beg. Wilber- 
force. The Church, restored in memory of the Bishop, who is buried here, is 
worth seeing. The walk may be continued westward to Qraffham Church (2), 
whence the road up the steep hill, GrafEham Down (706 ft.), should be taken. The 
Tiew is superb and the high ground should be followed eastward to Cocking 
(about 6| £:om Barlavlngton ; p. 117). 

Beyond the church we turn to the right up the rough steep of 
Duncton Hill (25|] and after a descent have another rough climb 
over Waltham Mil (28), the highest ground (574 ft.) on the route* 
The* descent is long and steep towards the bottom. At Halnaker 
(29i) take the middle of three roads at the Anglesea Arms. 

The left-hand road leads through Boxyrove, and should be taken if you 
have not seen the beautiful church (p. 146). Thence yon would join the road 
(j>, 78). from Brighton to Chichester. The d6tour adds ^m. 

By Maudlin (33) and Westhampnett you reach Cl&lcliester 
(36 m,; p, 189) and follow East Street to the Cross. The hotels are 
m West Street, opposite the Cathedral. 
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A-pproaclies : raH^p. 127; road,jp. 128-9. 

Rail-way Stations; Old^ a terminus, at the N. end of High Street. 
This is the nearest to Famcombe. iVetr, a little W. of the Church and on the main 
line, i Both are used for London trafllc, but through trains use only the *' iVietr." 

Hotels : King's Arms^ Angel (H.Q.). 

JPost* Office in High Street, near the street leading to the church. 

Gtodalming is a picturesque little town of about 3,000 inhab. 
It consists principsJly of one long street, High Street, which 
crosses the Biver Wey at its N. end, beyond which is the old 
station and the village of Farncombe, now to be reckoned a suburb 
of Godalming. Notice two fine old 17th century houses on 
the right-hand (N.) side of High Street. 

The Clmrcli, near the New Station, is large and cruciform in 
plan, with a Late Norman tower, surmounted by a bulky spire, at 
the crossing. We enter by the S.W. door. The Nave arcades 
are Perpend., the aisles have been rebuilt and are poor. The E. 
arch below the Tower is plain Norman, narrow and stilted. The 
Chancel is Early English. Observe the remains of Norman 
arches built into the walls and showing remains of colouring. 
There are sedilia (Decorated) as well as a piscina and aumbrey. 
On the Chancel floor are some small Brasses. In the S. aisle of 
the Chancel, which is Early English wili later alterations, note 
the remains of a fresco on the splay of an old light next a triplet 
of lancets. 

On the west of the line, near the New Station is Westbrook^ where 
General Oglethorpe was born, in 1698. He was the founder (1732) of 
Georgia, the last of the Thirteen United States, "which he 
intended as a resource and asylum for insolvent debtors of 
England, and for persecuted Protestants in Germany." The dis- 
interested views of himself and his associates, who, at their own 
tequest, were forbidden to receive any grant of land or other 
emolument, was referred to in the motto on the seal of the 
corporation, non sibi sed aliis. He died in 1795. 

On the hill W. of Famcombe and commanding fine views is 
Charterbouse School, which migrated from London in 1870. 
The buildings of Bargate stone were designed by Mr. Philip 
Hardwick, and form a handsome quadrangle with a lofty gate- 
house (130ft.) which is a conspicuous object for many miles. 
The several buildings are connected by cloisters. The Chapel 
(118ft. by 40ft.) is worth seeing — apply to the porter. The E. 
window was given by the Queen. Enquire also for the archway 
with names of old pupils carved upon it. This was brought from 
London. 
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133 GODALMING. 

aSalks mxh €uuxsmxB ixom <§ohisirmcg. 

1. To Bambledon, Burirate, and Bascombe. To visit 
these in the order named, leave the main street by the street 
past the Sun. In 1 m. we reach Busbridge Church (modem), and 
there take the right-hand road by Busbridge Park. For the rest of 
the round (12 m. in all) see p, 128. 

2. To Bascombe (church), 3^; Bunsfold (church), 5|; 
and "Wltley Station, abt. 10| m.; or Cblddlnirfold, 10; 
Baslemere (White Horse) 15; Baslemere Station, 15^971. 
These distances are from the King's Arms. From either of the 
Oodalming Stations add about J m. This round is by road as far 
as Dunsfold and thence for a great part of the way by field paths. 
It is a fair sample of the routes in this district and is well wooded 
throughout with now and again a beautiful distant view. 

We leave the High Street a little N. of the King^s ArmSf and go 
to the right in front of the Sun, It is a steady ascent through the 
suburbs, and the only direction needed is to take the left-hand 
road at the Three Crowns^ public house. At Busbridge Church 
(I) we take the left-hand road. Opposite the school is a gate into 
the churchyard. The Chxirch, by Gilbert Scott, 1867, is Early 
ilngUsh in style. The N.E. door is usually open. The interior 
is scarcely satisfactory but some of the unconventional carving 
is excellent. 

The road continues to ascend and we get from the top a view 
towards Hindhead. Then descending, at the bottom, this view 
is repeated, while from the next summit there is a beautiful dis- 
tant prospect extending over the commons about Farnham. The 
wooded hill in the mid-distance, and somewhat to the left, is 
Highdown (595ft.). When at 2 J m. the road forks, we go to the 
left and have a steep winding descent to Winkworth iarm, beyond 
which the gradient is easier. At 3 m. we begin to ascend to Has- 
combe passing a pond, public house and Hascombe Post Office. 
At a water-conduit we take the left-hand road to the White Horse 
(3J ; public house). 

Hascombe Clturcli is a short distance by the left-hand road. The 
graveyard and a pond adjoining are pretty, which can scarcely be said of the 
exterior of the Church, rebuilt by Woodyer, in 1864, in the Early English style. 
The interior has had much pains bestowed on its decoration and is sometimes 
described as a gem. We venture to think that the Nave with its doublets of 
long narrow lancets is architecturally poor. The W. window is filled with 
gaudy glass to the memory of Conyers Middleton (d. 1750), the author of the 
life of Cicero. His name occurs in the list of rectors (1306 to 1886) on the ad- 
joining wall. The GJospel Net (St. John xxi., 11) is painted as a dado round the 
Nave, beginning from the S. side of the chancel arch, where there is a side 
chapel of the G<)dman family with some fair modem glass. Over the chancel 
arch is our Lord in majesty with the Apostles below on each side. The great 
defect in the church is the apsidal chancel. Viewed from the W. end, thds is 
dark almost to blackness and the arrangement of roof ribs is anything but 
pleasing. The apse has small slit windows which should at most have been 
fitted with silvery glass. As it is, the enriched reredos and the illumination of 
the walls can only be seen when close to the screen (apparently made up of old 
and new work), the chancel as a whole is too suggestive of the interior of a 
Turkish Bath. The altar frontals and the lectern-hanging are of costly 
needlework. 
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Mascombe to Dunsfold, 2J m. From the White Horse go south along 
the road, which is well timbered as it descends rapidly, with a peep of the South 
Downs ahead, to Garbage Green. Here a direction post indicates the way to 
Burgate (ja. 128). We do not take that road, but a few yards further on have 
a choice of roads to Dunsf old. The main road goes to the left and in | m. you 
turn sharp to the right and in ^ m. reach Dunsfold Q-reen {Sun\ from which the 
Church is about J m. W. Dunsfold Village is scattered along the road, the 
principal collection of houses being a little further on at Dunsfold Common. 

For I>aii8fold Cliurcli from Grarbage Green bear to the right to a little 

f)nd and there take the left-hand road — a pleasant wooded lane which passes in 
m. Hookhouse Farm and ^ m. further bears a little to the left and descends 
steeply. At the foot of the hill turn up the lane on the right, which leads in 
5 min. to Dunsfold Church, and Rectory. These with a cottage or two about a 
little green make a pleasant picture of " still life." The Church presents some 
interesting features. Externally we note that the Transepts and Chancel have 
been rebuilt, but the windows, with the exception of the B. window, are old 
E. E. and E. Dec. An E. E. Doorway is built up on the S. side of the Chancel and 
there is a similar door to the N. Transept, Etdjoining which a Vestry and Organ 
Chamber has been added, and by the domestic character of its roof is a disfigure- 
ment. There is an E. Dec. window on each side of the Nave and the W. 
window seems a little later. The S. Porch has been patched into plainness and 
bears the date 1766 in the gable. An outside staircase gives access to the Belfry. 
In the graveyard is the shell of an ancient yew which the sexton uses as a 



T?te huge key trill he found under the porch mat. The Nave is dilapidated, and 
a gallery crosses the W. window. In the N. Transept is a rude trefoil headed 
piscina and it will be observed that the plain string-course, which runs round 
the whole Church, is broken by the Perpend, transept arches. In the S. Tran- 
sept is another piscina. A plain Screen (modern) shuts off the Chancel in 
which are simple E. E. sedilia with Purbeck shafts and an aumbrey, and double 
piscina adjoining. There are no monuments of importance. The E. window 
(1886) is a jumble of subjects from the Gospels and unsatisfactory. In the 
vestry is an £. £. piscina. 

The vaJley below the Church is prettily unkempt and the throbbing of the 
mill is heard. The mill itself is ugly enough. 

Dunsfold to IVitley (Station, about 5 m. This is a pleasant field walk 
for three-fourths of the distance. Leave the churchyard at the N.W. corner and 
follow the footpath up and across a meadow. Go through the gate and skirt the 
bottom and left side of an arable field, from which there is a sweet view at the 
top. At another gate you join a cart track and turn left along it to Field Place 
Farm. Qo past the two tall poplars and descend the pasture to a bridge over 
a rivulet and ascend thence by the cart track (or foot track left of it). Follow 
the track, keeping the hedge on your right hand, past a cottage, to a gate. Go 
through this and keep on to a stile. Cross the field to another stile. Do not get 
over that, but turn to the left inside the hedge to a gate. Follow the lane to 
the right for a few yds. to Pockford Farm. Here quit the lane and pass between 
a cart shed, on the right, and barns, on the left, and through a gate into a 
meadow. On the far side of this meadow you will see a small gate {not the 
larger gate more to the left). When through this small gate turn left and cross 
Pockford Bridge. Here is a new lodge, just short of which and on the opposite 
side of the road a bit of footpath leads to a stile. From this stile follow the 
footpath, with hedge on your right, till you come to a wide break in the hedge. 
Go through this and turn at once to the left up the narrow pasture, bearing to 
the right when this pasture widens out. By a gate you enter a lane and ascend 
it a few yds. to Stonehouse Farm where you keep straight on. About 100 yrds. 
beyond the garden gate, leave the road and go through a gate on the right. 
Follow the path across the narrow field to another gate and down the copse to a 
bridge over a brook. Cross this and turn at once to the left along the footpath 
up the meadows. You will soon see houses ahead and the path goes through the 
last field alongside the Winterton Arms (j>. 130), an Inn on the main road 
between Chiddingfold and Witley. Turn to the right along this road and when 
in a mile it forks take the left branch. About ^ m. further you come to a pretty 
cottage on the right under the pine woods of ColmarHill, and thence on the left 
hand side of the road a path through the wood leads direct in J m. to IVltley 
Station, p. 127. 
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3. To Blnabead and Baslemere, 9} m. by road, 'p. 129. 

4. To 'VTlUey and Clilddlnfffold, 6 m. by road, j?. 130. 

5. To Peperbarow and Blstead. The round we describe i& 
about 10 miles. From Elstead it is 4f miles, by Waverley Abbey, 
to Famham, see next excursion. From the top (S. end) of the 
town turn to the right and beyond the railway take tneroad on the 
right. In a mile you reach Upper Eashing, and turn to the 
left past Eashing House, left. A little beyond this, turn to the 
right to Oxenfcxrd Farm (2J). This very striking group of 
buildings was designed b^ Pugin, for the 6th Viscount Midleton 
{d. 1848). The style is Early Decorated and may be supposed ta 
reproduce that of the old Grange of the Cistercians of Waverley. 
Bonjield H eZ2, another of Pugin's works, was reputed to be almost 
miraculously curative. 

From Oxenford we enter Peperharow Park rVisct. Midleton) 
and after crossing the Wey ascend to the Churcn, which adjoins 
the Mansion, The latter was built about 1770 from the designs of 
Sir Wm. Chambers, but was added to and improved by Cockerell 
{d. 1863), the architect of the Taylor Buildings at Oxford. 

Peperbarow Churoli, about a mile from Oxenford, was also 
restored and partly rebuilt by Pugin, and has since been re-roofed* 
The chancel arch is Norman and is the only ancient feature 
calling for mention, the arcade between the nave and isle is 
Pugin's. The general effect is rich, but somewhat foreign* In 
front of the altsur a (modem) brass cross marks the grave of Joan. 
Adderley (d. 1487), widow of Wm. Brocas, and there is a Brass to 
her on the N. wall. Her husband was the owner of Peperharow. 
The effigy under the arch is to the 4th Viscount Midleton ((2. 1836)* 
Adjoining the chancel is the Midleton Mortuary Chapel. 

The Mansion is not shown, but leave is sometimes given to see 
the gardens, which contain some very large cedars. From the 
Church we cross the Park and descend the lane to Somerset 
Bridge, nearly a mile. A short half-mile further we may turn to 
the right for Elstead (J m.), where the little Church is | m. S. of the 
village. It is about 5 miles back to Godalming, vid Milford. 

5. To Blstead, 4^, "Waverley Abbey, 7, and Famliani, 

9J w- by road. This route starts by the Portsmouth road, p. 129, 
from which you turn to the right, about J m. beyond the fork of 
the road at Milford (IJ m ; Lion). The road winds but cannot 
well be missed. At Elstead you pass through the village, leaving 
the church 6 min. walk on your left. At the end of the village you 
cross the BiverWey and ascend a short stiff hill to Charleshill. 
The pine clad hill on your right front is Crooksbury and below it 
on the left hes Waverley. The road descends the hill and 
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avoiding roads on the left you drop through the wood and turn to 
the right at the bottom, and just beyond to the left over the bridge 
at Waverley (7) across the Wey. To see the remains of the Abbey 
(p. 151) apply at the lodge. The road ascends the Wey valley for 
about i m. and bears to the left over the hiU down to FaniJiam 
Station, between which and the town the river is again crossed^ 
For Fambam seep, 149. 



^mlmtvt 



Approacl&es : rail, ji. 127 ; road, p. 129. 

Inn : White Horse (H. Q.), Market Place, ^ m. E. of Station. 

Haslemere is a straggling place that can scarcely be called a 
town. The principal part of it is a short distance E. of the station 
where the roads, from Godalming, Midhurst and the station, con- 
verge to the Market Place. About J m. W. of the station and 
adjoining the line is Shottermill, another centre of population, 
where * George Eliot' had a house, "Brookbank." 

The Church (rebuilt and unremarkable) is reached from the 
Market Place by turning to left ^ m. along the Godalming road 
and crossing the railway, close to which it is. 

In the place itself there is nothing calling for description. Its 
altitude, 500ft. above the sea, and the great extent of open heaths, 
from Hindhead westwards, render the climate peculiarly enjoyable 
in summer. The contrasted scenery, on the one hand the wild 
mountainous moorlands, on the other the broken woodlands of the 
Weald, affords a charming variety in the walks and views, and 
like Godalming, Haslemere is a great focus for artists. 

Of walks and excursions, one of the best is to the top of Black 
Bown (918 ft.) about 3 miles S.E. and across the Sussex border. 
By leaving the Market Place on the right of the White Horse (as 
you face it) and taking the second lane on the right you can make 
direct for the open ground, reaching it just beyond Chase Farm 
(IJ). Thence the ascent is continuous and not unpleasantly 
steep. Aldworth House (Lord Tennyson) is on an eastern spur of 
the hill. 
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The view S. over the whole of West Sussex is superb. To the N., 
Surrey is overlooked to the N. Downs. Hindhead, which is 
sUghtly less in altitude (895 ft.), shows finely from here, but for 
many the chief charm will be tne lovely broken woodland which 
constitutes the foreground in each direction. A pleasant way 
back to Godalming is by Cochet Farm, on the W. side of the hiU 
and thence down a lane through the woods to Femhurst (p. 130) 
on the Midhurst road. The whole round is about 10 miles. 

To Blndliead, 2^ m. (carriage there and ba^k abt. 6«.). The 
shortest and simplest way from the village is to go under the rail- 
way and, a little way up the hill, to turn to the right up a lane. 
This reaches the open ground in about a mile and then becomes a 
roughish cart track. For Hindhead see p, 129, where another 
descent is indicated. 

Baslemere to Fambam, 12 — 16 m. by road. 

Haslemere (White Horse) to Royal HuU Inn, 3J ; Churt 
(Church), 6J ; Fremham (School), 8^ ; Millbridget 9 ; Farnham, 
12 m. 

Or Millbridge, 9 ; entrance to Tilfcyrd, 11* ; Tilf<yrdfniU 
(Bridge), 12J; Waverley Bridge, 13f J; Famkam, l8 m. 

Remarks. The above distances will be increased IJ m. if the 
traveller diverges from the Boyal Huts Inn to the summit of Hind- 
head and back. The ascent from the Inn is only 150 ft. The 
alternative route indicated via Waverley is shortened about J m. 
by taking the cart-track through the wood as described below. 

The pedestrian who ascends Hindhead by the direct route (2^) 
€an descend W. in f m. to the Boyal Huts Inn. 

Route. From the village proceed as for the station but go under 
the railway and ascend the hUl, keeping to the right at a fork 
about I m. further on. Thence it is a steady ascent to the Boyal 
Huts Inn, where we cross the main road and begin the long descent. 
Far away on the moor, to the left of the hillocks, known as the 
DeviVs Jumps, we see Frensham Great Pond and that gives us 
our direction. At a finger-post (J m. from the Inn) we take the 
left-hand road and keep to it. At Churt our road is the one that 
passes the W. end of the Church, and presently runs along the E, 
side of Frensham Great Pond (so called to distinguish it from 
Little Pond | m. N.E.), rather a popular resort with anglers, for 
whom he good Inn, Frensham Pond House, makes due provision. 

On reaching Frensham'oxjx onward route turns to the right at the 
school. [The church is J m., left, and in the vestry is preserved 
a large copper bowl, supposed to have been used in old days at 
parish festivals.] Crossing the Wey, and noticing Pierrepoint 
House, right, we ascend to Millbridge, whence we have the choice 
of routes indicated at the head of this section. 
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(a) For Famham direct we keep straight on, over Famham 
Common, to The Bourne, an ecclesiastical district formed out of 
Farnham parish, and rapidly becoming a populous neighbourhood, 
the attractions being the real beauty of the spot and its healthi- 
ness. It gets its name from the brook in the valley, beyond which 
we pass St. Thomas' Church, and then descend rapidly into 
Famliain (p, 149) whose castle is seen dominating the town. 
Just short of it we cross the railway by. the River Wey. 

(b) vid Waverley Abbey. At MiUbridge turn to the right at the 
Post Office, and on reaching a fork at the top of Tilford village 
(another district formed out of Farnham), go to the left. The fine 
wooded hill across the valley is Crooksbury. About J m, from the 
fork, turn down sharply to the right to Tilfordmill Bridge^ over 
the Wey, and ascend the road beyond. 

On foot take the cartroad diverging left at the top of hill ^ m. from the bridge. 
This leads through a wood down to the river and in ^ m. from the top rejoins 
the road. 

Turn to the left (about J m. beyond the cart-track) and descend 
to Waverley Bridge. For the Abbey, Beep.150. From the bridge 
the road leads direct to Farnham (p, 149), crossing the line at the 
station. 
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Railway Station (Befresh. Bm.) at the S. end of South Street, which 
leads direct (abt. ^ m.) to the centre of the city. Omnibns, Bd. 

Hotels :— (in West Street, opposite the Cathedral) Dolphin ; Anchor (H.Q.) ; 
Eagle; Bedford Temperance^ Southgate. * 

Post Office :— In South Street. 

Mnseniu :— In South Street (11 to 4 on weekdays ; adm. 8d.). 

IMstancses : — (i) hy road Bignor, 12 m ; Bosham, 4fn ; (1 tn. from Bosham 
Station, p. 86) ; Boxgrove 3i m ; Goodwood, 3J m ; Selsey, 9 m. 

(ii) hy rail, Arundel ,llim ; Bognor, 9^m ; Brighton, 28Jm ; Littlehampton, 11m; 
Midhurst (for Cowdray abt. 1 m. from Station), 12m ; Petworth, 17Jm ; Ports- 
mouth, 16m. 

*»* Chichester and Goodwood are within one day's outing from Southsea, 
Bognor, or Littlehampton. 

Chichester (pop. 8,092, in 1881) is a compact Kttle city, quiet 
enough on most week days, but on Wednesdays astir with the 
bustle of an important agricultural market. To see its principal 
sights need not take more than) 3 or 4 hours. A few days may 
be agreeably spent in making excursions (see Distances, above) 
from it. 

Chichester was the Regnum of the Bomans and one of their earUest settlements 
in Britain. The principal streets still indicate the main thoroughfares of the 
eestra^ and intersect at right angles and are named after the four Cardinal 
points. On the coming of the Saxons under .^le (A.D. 477) its name was 
changed to Cissan-ceaster, after one of file's sons. It did not become the 
seat of a bishopric till the reign of William the Conqueror, when the South 
Saxon see was transferred to it from Selsey. At that period a Castle was 
built in the N.E. quarter, but all traces of it have disappeared. The walla 
(see below), about l| m. in circuit, follow the outline of the Boman city. No 
part of them is probably older than the 14th cent. The site of the city has 
proved a quarry of Roman remains, and the Pudens stone (see Goodwood p. 147) 
has more than an archaeological interest. The Pallant (the S.E. quarter of the 
city) preserves the name of the Palatinate of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Its principal streets, like those of the city, cross at right angles. In 1642, 
Waller, the parliamentary general, surprised Chichester, and his troops did 
much damage to the Cathedral. 

Juxon, the bishop who attended Charles I. on the scaffold, was a native of 
Chichester, and the register of his baptism (Oct. 24, 1582) at St. Peter the Great 
is extant, but the present church (opposite the Cathedral) is modem and on a 
new site. 

Selden, "the glory of the English Nation," was "instructed in grammar 
learning in the Free School at Chichester " — i.e. in the Prebendal (now 
Grammar) school in West Street, on the S. side, a short distance to the W. of 
the Cathedral. 

"Walk tbrouirli tbe city (about 3hrs., allowing 1^ /trs. for 
the cathedral ; total distance from the station and back, 1^ m,). 
On leaving the station (up-side) bear to the right, and in a few 
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yards you are in South Street, which leads direct to the centre of the 
city. In this street is the Museum (11 — 2 ; 3d.). The collections of 
birds, plants, and shells are interesting, and there are a few 
Boman relics, but none of much importance. 

On the left-hand side of the street, between nos. 23 and 24, is an archway 
leading into Canon Lane. On the inside of the arch are the arms of 6p. Sher- 
burne (d. 1536) and to the right the Vicar's Close^ with a fine old Refectory (14th 
cent.) which retains its Lavatory and Reader's Pulpit. The building is now 
appropriated to the use of the Theological College. 

By going straight past the Vicar's Close, you reach (about 130 yds. from 
South Street) St. Richard's WaJk, a passage on the right, which leads into the 
Cloisters opposite the South Door of the Cathedral. It is better, however, 
either to return to South Street and take the course described below, or to turn 
out of the cloisters, on the left, a few yards from where you entered them, and 
proceed to the W. porch. 

At the junction of South Street with the three other principal 
streets, is the Market Cross (built by Bp. Storey about 1500), 
which is still handsome in spite of the injuries it underwent at the 
hands of Waller's roundheads, who destroyed the statues which 
originally filled the niches over the octagonal arcade. On the E. 
side is a bronze bust of Charles I., which has been variously 
assigned to Le Soeur and Fanelli. 

At the Cross we turn to the left into West Street, and at once 
get sight of the Cathedral. You can reach the Cloisters by turning 
to the left past the East end of the churchyard, but it is better to 
continue along West Street, and to enter the precincts just beyond 
the Bell Tower (p. 146). The Cathedral should certainly be entered 
by the West Porch. 



Services : — Sundays 10*30 and 3'30 ; weekdays 10 and 4. 

Admission : — Nave and Cloisters, free. The eastern parts are shown 
(except during times of service) on payment of 6d., or more at discretion. To 
ascend the Bell Tower, a gratuity, say 6d. An order from the Dean is required 
for the Central Tower. 

Principal I>lnien8ions :— Extreme length (outside), 411i ft. ; Nave, 

172?ft. by 90 ft., including the double aisles, height to vaulting 6^ ft. ; Choir 
and Presbytery 105 ft. by 26 ft., height, 66 ft. ; South-West Tower, 96 ft. ; Bell 
Tower, 120 ft. ; Central Tower and Spire (including vane) 277 ft. 

The general outline of the Cathedral is very pleasing. " In 
Salisbury and Chichester alone," says (the late) Rev. Philip Free- 
man, " is there a visible centre and axis to the whole Cathedral, 
viz., the summit of the spire, and a line let fall from it to the 
ground. Salisbury was so constructed at first. Chichester spire 
was made exactly central to an inch by the additions of the Lady 
Chapel and West Porch. Michael Angelo's ' most perfect ' outline 
— the pyramidal — is thus gained. The eye is carried upward to 
the spire-point from the chapel clustering at the base, along the 
roof and pinnacles." Sussex Arcfueol. Collections f vol. I. 
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The Spire, as we now see it, dates from 1866. The tower of 
the Norman Church rose little above the roof of the nave. About 
1247 it was completed to its present height, and the spire was 
added probably during the episcopate of Bishop "Rede (1369 — 85), 
the same who rebuilt Amberley CAstle (p.llO). From the first the 
tower was insecure, and the wonder is that it bore up under these 
successive additions for nearly 500 years. During the year 1860 
the danger of collapse was seen to be imminent. " The piers of 
the tower were found to be rotten. There was no adhesion in the 
core. Every effort was made to renew the piers, but every effort 
was useless. A heavy gale on the night of Wednesday, February 
20th, 1861, precipitated the calamity, and on the next day, at about 
twenty minutes past one in the afternoon, the writer saw the spire 
move gently and bodily towards the south-west ; then it seemed to 
recover itself, and spire and tower sunk out of sight, with little 
noise, into the centre of the building. With the exception of the 
cap-stone, which fell upon one of the flying buttresses of the nave, 
every stone fell within the church. The weather-cock alone was 
picked up in the churchyard, and a heap of disintegrated materials 
filled the cross of the church up to the level of the triforium " (the 
late Canon Swainson). Under Sir Gilbert Scott the rebuilding, 
exactly on the old lines, was completed in 1866 fit a cost of about 
£50,000. 

A few words will suffice as to the blstory of the see and church 
down to the date of the earlier portions of the existing structure. 
When Wilfrid of York arrived in 681, the kingdom of the South 
Saxons was still heathen, though the little colony of monks at 
Bosham (p. 86) had already converted Ethel walch and his queen. 
Wilfrid, during his sojourn (681-6), founded at Selsey {p. 85) a 
monastery, whose abbot Eadbert, in 711, became first bishop of 
the South Saxons. The see remained at Selsey till after the 
Norman Conquest, when it was removed to Chichester. There, 
Bishop Ralph built a cathedral, which was dedicated in 1108, des- 
troyed by fire in 1114. and far advanced towards re-building when 
Ralph died in 1123. To this rebuilt church belongs the oldest part 
of the present church. Another fire in 1 186 was less disastrous 
than the former one, but it was not till 1199 that Bp. Seffrid IT. 
dedicated the restored building. The chief events in the subse- 
quent history of the fabric will be conveniently noted in the 
oonrse of our survey. 

The West Front had originally two towers, but the N. tower fell 
in 1634, and only the lower part remains. The UTest Porch, 
Early English and beautiful, was added by Bp. Seffrid II 
(d. 1204). Here is a tomb assigned to Bp. Berghstead (d. 1287). 
He procured the canonization of Bp. Richard de la Wych, whose 
shrine thenceforward was very profitable to the treasury of the 
cathedral. The tomb opposite is perhaps Dean Multon's (d. 1424). 

On entering the nave from the West Porch we see the full length 
of the Norman church as it was restored and altered by Bp. 
Seffrid H. The walls of the Nave are part of Bp. Ralph's second 
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cathedral, and these suffered ** an early subsidence towards the 
South. Both walls exhibit this. The South is concave in the 
interior, the North convex. This subsidence must have preceded 
the fire of 1186; for it will be noticed that when the vaulted roof 
was built and the vaulting shafts erected, these shafts did not 
follow the curvature of the walls, but were packed up behind with 
additional stonework, where the wall of the church had fallen 
back " (Swainson). 

At first the nave had only one aisle on each side, now it has 
two. The outer ones were originally chapels projecting from the 
aisles, and divided from one another. The removal of the divi- 
sions, subsequent to the Reformation, in effect added an aisle on 
each side. 

We now proceed to make the circuit of the aisles of the Nave 
beginning at the N.W. The first object to be noted at the W. end 
of the inner aisle is an ancient Chest, said to have been 
brought from Selsey. At the W. end of the outer aisle is 
the Statue of Huskisson (by Carew) who was accidentally 
killed at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway in 1830. Adjoining is a window to his memory. Upon 
the second pillar East of this is a monument to William Collins 
(1720 — 69), the poet, who was bom and died at Chichester. It is 
one of the earfiest of Flaxman's works. The New Testament, 
which he is represented as reading, is his " one book, but that is 
the best," as he told Johnson. His ode, ** The Passions," lies at 
his feet. The 20 lines of verse are attributed to Hayley and 
Sargent, but the latter's share is questionable. The former was 
himself a native of Chichester. Collins was buried in St. Andrew's ' 
Church, East Street. 

In the bay adjoining is the over-much ** restored " tomb with 
effigies of Richard Fitzalan (1^72), 13th Earl of Arundel, and his 
wife. In the last bay eastward is the tomb of a lady unknown, 
bat conjectured to be an Arundel, witii a fine effigy, early 14th 
cent. Both these monuments were probably brought from the 
Grey Friars' Chapel (p. 145). 

We now cross the Nave — the pulpit was a memorial gift from 
Dean Hook's family. Under the second arch from the Choir is the 
tomb of Bp. Arundel {d, 1478), the builder of the choir-screen 
which was removed in 1860. Proceeding westward, note at the 
torn into the outer aisle, a Brass dated 1592, the only old one in 
the Cathedral. On the pillar beyond is Flaxman's beautiful 
monument to Agnes Cromwell. Another to Jane Smith by the 
same sculptor is on the W. pillar of this aisle. Notice the early 
character of the Norman work in the S.W. Tower. 

The Cbolr is below the central Tower. The canopied stalls at 
the W. end, for the Dean and Precentor, are modem as is the 
Bishop's Tlurone. The stalls of Chancellor and Treasurer at the 
E. end are old. Some of the seats of the prebends have quaint 
mUereres, 
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The iron screens, which divide the three bays of the Presbytery from 
the aisles, are as beautiful as they are simple in design. The huge 
Jteredos was intended to be the whole width of the Sacrarium, but 
is still unfinished, with the result that the isolated central portion 
appears all the more cumbrous. The subject represented is the 
Ascension. 

We begin our circuit of the choir aisles at the IT. Transept, 
where, below the large window, is a series of portraits — as faithful 
doubtless as those of the Scottish kings at Holyrood — of the 
bishops of Selsey and Chichester down to Sherborne, who in 1519 
employed Theodore Bemardi, an Italian, to decorate the 
Cathedral. 

From the N. aisle of the Choir we enter the library {Chapel 
of the Four Virgins) where in a case are preserved among other 
relics : a Papal Absolution Cross, of lead, taken from the cofi&n of 
Bp. Gosfrid {d. 1088) ; a silver Chalice and Paten, 12th cent., and 
an Abraxas Ring. These were found in a cof&n, perhaps that of 
Bp. SefErid II. {d. 1204). 

The stone of the ring is a sard or carnelian and the device upon it — a compo- 
site figure with cock's head (vigilance); on left arm, a kite-shaped shield 
(protection) ; in the right hand a mace or "morning star" (?) ; the legs ending 
in serpents (swiftness and subtilty) — is usually said to be Gnostic. Similar 
gems, including many 15th cent, forgeries, are numerous and some bear the 
name "Abraxas" (or Abrasax) who was "chief archon" in the Basilidian 
theosophy. Nothing is certainly known about them, and the finding of this 
example in a bishop's tomb probably only shows that in the 12th cent, it was of 
value as an antique. 

Of greater interest is a copy of Abp. Hermann's Consultatio, 
vhich belonged to Abp. Cranmer, and has his autograph on the 
title page. From the litany in this volume Cranmer introduced 
many phrases into the revised litany of 1640, and these are still 
retained in the Litany in the Book of Common Prayer. 

Betuming to the N. aisle of the Choir, and turning eastward, we 
pass, left, the tomb of Bp. Bickingall (d. 1429), and near the end 
of the aisle note a stone, built into the wall, known as Maude's 
Heart : " ici gist le coevr de Mavde. ..." 

Passing into the Retro Cbolr — ^this part of the church shews 
the work of Seffrid 11. when he restored and altered it after the 
£re of 1 186 — the far-detached shafts of the pillars will be noticed. 
On the N. side is the tomb of Bp. Story (d. 1503), the builder of tiie 
City Cross, and the founder of the Prebendal School ; on the S. side 
that of Bp. Day (d. 1556). He was deprived in 1551, but restored 
under Mary, and is said to have been a persecutor of the Protes- 
tants. The shrine of St. Richard was at the back of the altar. 

fSfThe Kady Cbapel was restored as a memorial to Bp. Gilbert 
(d. 1870). It had been long disfigured by the raising of the floor- 
level to give more height to the Richmond vault below, and by the 
blocking up of windows when it was turned into the Library. 

The western portion is part of the smaller and earlier chapel 
and forms a kind of vestibule to the chapel proper. The latter 
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was built by Bp. Gilbert de Sancto Leotardo (1288—1304) in the 
Early Decorated style. " It deserves careful study, not only for 
its excellent details and the varied tracery of its windows, but 
because it is one of the very few dated examples that we possess.'' 
Willis. In the vestibule are the tombs of (N. side) Bp. Ralph 
(d. 1123) the builder of the Norman Cathedral {p, 141) ; (S. side) 
Bp. Warham (d. 1221) who, before his consecration, had been one of 
the witnesses to the Great Charter. Close to him lies Bp. Seffrid 
n., the restorer or rebuilder of Ralph's cathedral. Notice the 
remains of Bemardi's decoration of the roof and the motto of 
Winchester, Bp. Sherborne's school. 

We now enter the V. aisle of tbe Choir. Over a doorway, that 
led to the E. walk of the Cloisters, is a small window representing 
the Martyrdom of St. Stephen. This glass was placed by Archd. 
(now Cardinal) Manning in memory of his wife. Just beyond this 
and let into the aisle wall is one of two sculptured slabs, which 
were discovered in 1829 behind the stalls of the choir and are said 
to have come from Selsey. This one represents the Raising of 
Lazarus, In the next bay is the tomb of Bp. Sherborne (d, 1536) 
and opposite it the cenotaph of Dean Hook (d. 1874) formerly the 
famous vicar of Leeds and author of the * Lives of the Abps. of 
Canterbury.' Next beyond Sherborne's tomb is the second of the 
sculptured slabs, representing our Lord at the house of Martha and 
Mary (or according to Dr. Swainson, the Healing of the Blind Man 
at Jericho). *' The treatment is that of essentially the 12th cent., 
the folds of the drapery of each figure being numerous and con- 
ventional " (Bloxam). This points to a foreign origin if the slabs 
really came from Selsey. 

The Soatb Transept. Here behind the restored tomb* of 
Bp. Stratford (d. 1362) are Bemardi's pictures, representing the 
grant of Selsey to Wilfrid and its confirmation by Henry VHI. to 
Chichester. Caedwalla of Wessex, who set Wilfrid • over his whole 
Kingdom and took no step without his consent,' is said to be a 
portrait of Henry VH. Bp. Sherborne appears in the other pic- 
ture with Henry VIH. Both were his munificent patrons. 

This transept was lengthened and partly rebuilt by Bp. Langton 
(1305-66) and the noble S. window is his work. His tomb is below 
it on the N. side. The tomb of Mr. Abel Smith, M.P., is good, 
but the Munich glass (in Langton' s window), a memorial from his 
family, is wretched. From the W. side of this transept a fine 
staircase leads to the Sacristy (or Bishop's Chapter House). " There 
is in this room a sliding panel, covering the entrance to a secret 
chamber, where, doubtless, the chief treasures of the church were 
kept when not in use. There is a record that, when the Cathedral 
was in the power of the Commonwealth forces, one of the servants 
betrayed the place where the treasures where deposited. The 

* Not St. Richard's as oommonly said. 
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visitor mnst not believe that the Lollards were confined here 
whatever guides or guide-books may affirm. The < bishop's 
prison' was in the bishop's gateway." Swainson, 

' We now leave the Cathedral by the S. Porob, probably the work 
of Bp. Seffrid II., and enter the Cloisters, which are Perpendicular 
in style. The plan indicates the grave of Chillingworth, the 
theologian, who died at Chichester in 1644. 

The Episcopal Palace (principal entrance at the W. end of 
Canon Lane), to the S.W. of uie Cathedral and Cloisters, has an 
Early English chapel with Decorated windows. A small piece of 
fresco showing the Virgin and Child is preserved under glass. 

The Sell Tower (120 ft.) is Perpendicular, and was built in 
the fifteenth century to receive the bells, which after having been 
in the Central Tower had been removed to the S. W. tower. The 
clock is a memorial to Dean Hook, and strikes the hours on a bell 
of 73 cwt. The other bells, eight in number, are none of them 
older than the end of the 16th century. 

On re-entering West Street, near the Bell Tower either turn to 
the left, and in 200 yds: to the right, or proceed along Tower 
Street, opposite the Bell Tower. In either case you reach North 
Walls, a thoroughfare planted with trees along the line of the City 
IValls, and foUow it to the site of the N. gate at the end of Nor^ 
Street. , 

The continnation of North Street northward leads to Somerstown, a con- 
siderable extra-mural snbnrb with a large modern church, St. PavTs. The 
Otter Memorial College, founded for the training of national-school masters, as 
a memorial to Bp. Otter (d. 1840), is reached by turning to the right on the oat- 
side of the Walls and then to the left. 

We turn citywards along North Street, and then to the left by 
Guildhall Street to the Priory Parkj a subscription ground (for 
cricket, &c.) of about 10 acres, bounded on the N. and E. by the 
Walls. In this quarter of the city Boger de Montgomery built a 
castle, temp, William I., and a mound to the N.E. is supposed to 
mark the site of its keep. The site was afterwards granted to the 
Cfrrey Friars and the ** Guildhall " (not used) is the chapel of 
their monastery. The principal feature is a fine E. English 
window of 5 lancets. The building was long used as a Court of 
Justice, and is still cumbered with the fittings. Observe the 
beautiful sedilia. 

Returning to the street, proceed southward, but, instead of 
following the outside of the Park wall, diverge to the right along 
St. Martin's Lane to St. Martin's Square, an irregular Uttle area 
with a low archway at its S.E. comer. This is the entrance to 
St. Bffary'B Hospital (through the archway , and open the door 
straight in front) ^ the Hall or Refectory of a Convent founded in 
1158. In 1229 the nuns were dispossessed, and an almshouse con- 
stituted which still continues. The building (dating from about 
1300) is a wide spanned roof, resting on low side wiJls, and sup- 
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ported internally by timber instead of stone pillars. From the 
central aisle access is had to the small two-room dwellings which 
occupy the side aisles. At the East end is a small Late Decorated 
ohapel divided from the hall by a good oak screen (key kept by one 
of the alrnswonien). The sedilia, piscina, and plain oak stalls, with 
misereres, are still intact. There are five aged women on the 
foundation, and three more who have rooms and a small allowance 
from modem benefaction. 

On leaving the Hospital, St. Martin's Lane (left) leads to East 
Street. Lion Street, nearly opposite the archway, leads to North 
Street. In the latter, going towards the Gross, and on the E. side, 
is the small church of St, Olave (key at a draper's on same side 
just N. of it, but it is scarcely wortii seeking). A narrow round- 
headed doorway (blocked up) in the S. waJl is certainly ancient 
and perhaps Boman. There is a Decorated piscina in the N. wall 
and a plain one in the South. 

If the visitor proceeds along East Street and turns to the right 
along North Pallant on the way back to the station he will thna 
have made acquaintance with the greater part of the City. 



€uwcmnB ixom Cl^^esttr. 

For Bosbam (3 m. by rail, 4 by road) see p, 86 ; for Belmej 
(about 9 m.) see p, 85. 

To Bl^nor (Boman Villa, p. Ill) the driving road is about 12 m., 
but being over the Downs takes 2 hours or more. On foot or on 
horseback Bignor can be reached in about 11 m., reckoning in each 
case from Cluchester Cross. 

. Leave the city by East Street, bear to the left along the Petworth 
road (given the reverse way, p. 131), and follow it till you reach 
Eartham Wood (& m.), that is about J m. up the hill beyond Sea- 
beach. [Here, if not driving, turn off to the right, and in some 
500 yds. you will strike the Boman road, •* Stane Street," which 
leads direct N. E., over Bignor Hill (768 ft.), passing a little 
below the summit on the W. side. Thence you drop steeply, pret^ 
direct to Bignor.] 

Driving, you keep straight on through Up-Waltham to the 
top of Duncton Hill (9J), and then turn to the right and descend 
steeply to Sutton (11 ; White Horsey pub. ho.), which is about a 
xnile short of Bignor, where there is no inn. 

To Goodwood Bouse (Duke of Bichmond. Park always open 
to the j^blic. House shown on weekdays, in the absence of the 
family, except during the race-week in July) it is 3J m. from 
Chichester Cross and about IJm. more to the race-course, which is 
at the top (N.) of the Park. Those who drive may also include 
Halnaker (ruins) and Boxgrove Church in the round. 
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Pedestriams, who wish to include Boxgrore and Halnaker (to omit the 
latter saves nearly a mile), may take them on the way to Goodwood, and then, 
after visiting the House and the race-course, proceed to Singleton Station on the 
mdhurst and Chichester Jt>ranch (p. 117). This round is briefly as follows : — 
Follow the Brighton road (reverse rotUe^p, 78) to the foot of Boxgrove village 
(8m.)< Proceed through the village to hamlet of Halnaker (1 ; Anglesea Arms\ 
where you cross the main (Petworth) road and take the right-hand one of tlk 
two opposite. This leads in | m. to the entrance to Halnaker, and the remains 
of the house are a trifling distance within the Park. From Halnaker House you 
proceed (1 m.) direct (B.) to Goodwood, and may enter the Park at Waterbeach 
CRiehmond Amu), and it is about | m. more to the House (see below). From the 
Grand Stand (see p. 148) you go over Rooi^s Hill (| m. W.), on which are the 
remains of an entrenched camp known as The Trundle. Descend the W. side to 
the old Midhurst and Chichester road, and follow it N. down to Singleton (Horse 
and Groom), where you turn to left for the station, which is on the right-hand 
side of the street of the adjoining village of West Dean. 

For Goodwood direct we leave the city by Eastgate and follow 
the Petworth road, taming off, left, just beyond Westhampnett 
Ghnroh (If). In another IJ m. we reach the S. W. entrance of the 
Park, and it is abont ^m. on to Goodwood Bouse, which is archi- 
iectnrally as uninteresting as it is ugly. It was designed by Sir W. 
Ghambers (d. 1796), and added to by Wyatt. Of the large collection 
of pictures, the most important are portraits, and the visitor should 
not fail to notice — 

In the Dttehes^ 8UHng Room, the 3rd Duchess of Richmond by Reynolds. In 
the Large Hall and Staircase, Miss Stewart (as Bellona), afterwards Duchess of 
Richmond, and Nell Gwynne, both by Lely. The Tapestrp Drawing Room ia 
hung with old Gobelins tapestry of scenes from "Don Quixote." Notice also 
Bacon's chimney-piece, Venus and Adonis. In the Billiard Room is the curious 
"Cenotaph of Lord Damley," the painter of which is unknown, though inscrip- 
tions on the picture show that it was painted between October, 1567, and the 
following Januanr, Damley having been murdered in the previous February. 
In the right-hand comer is the legend, Trt^fica et lamentabilis intemeeio sereniS' 
timi Henrici Scotorum Regis, On leaving this room notice the cases of relics 
near the foot of a staircase. In the Ball Room, a handsome room, are many 
interesting portraits, including Vandyck's Charles I., Queen Henrietta, and their 
sons Charles and James, which was bought for £1,100 by the 3rd Duke from the 
Orleans gallery. Notice also the same painter's Queen Henrietta and Charles II. 
as a boy. The fine centrepiece in this room was presented in 1851 to the 5th 
Duke (d. 1860) by officers in the army. Besides pictures, there is in the Yellow 
Drawing Room, among other curiosities, in a glass case, a shirt of (Jharles I. 

A few yards N. of the House, in the High Wood grounds, is a 
temple, where is preserved a votive tablet found at Chichester in 
1723. The inscription, with slight conjectural restoration, maybe 
translated : — 

To Neptune and Minerva this temple 

for the welfare of the divine j^.«. imperial) family, 

hv the authority of Tib^us Claudius 

Cogidubnus, legate of Augrustus in Britain, 

the guild of smiths and those in it 

who minister in sacred things, have at their own cost dedicated, a site 
being given 

by Pudens the son of Pudentius. 

Many scholars have traced a connection between this inscription 
and the Pudens and Claudia of 2 Tim. iv. 21, but the argument 
turns chiefly on the date of the epigrams of Martial, in which the 
same names are found. It is right to add that Dr. Lightfoot, the 
late Bp. of Durham, questioned tiie identification. 
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The timDer of the Park is much of it particiilarly fine, including 
a chestnut avenue in the High Woods. Proceeding up the Park 
we pass a statue of a Lioness, and the Pheasantry on the way to 
Caimey Seat^ a lovely view-point, named after a former servant of 
the family. The building is allowed to be used by picnic parties. 
Perhaps the pleasantest way to the race-course is by the E. side of 
the Park — fine cedars — ^and the Molecombe broad- walk. In that 
case you reach (abt. 2 m. from the House) the course, about Jm. E, 
of the arand Stand (534 ft. above sea level), which is at the head 
of the horse-shoe bend of the course. The views are superb, and 
in fine weather the visitor will be sorry to descend again. The 
course was made in 1802, and the ** GKsodwood Cup " dates from 
1825. 

If going on to Halnaker, you will probably prefer to return 
down the Park and leave it at Waterbeach (Richmond Arms)^ } m. 
S. E. of the House. Turn to the left, and in a few hundred yards 
to the right, and proceed direct to Halnaker Park (1 m. from 
Waterbeach). Here there is a fine chestnut avenue, and the rather 
nninteresting remains of Halnaker Houscj built by Sir Thomas 
West, Lord de la Warr (d. 1532). On leaving the Park a straight 
road, due S., leads in ^ m. to the hamlet of Halnaker, where we 
cross the Petworth road, and in a short J m. reach BoxirroTO 
Clmroli. 

Boxgrove Priory was founded abont 1116 by Robert de Haia, and was made a 
cell of the Benedictine Abbey of Lessai, near Ooutances, which de Haia had also 
founded. At first there were only three monks, but the number was afterwards 
increased to sixteen, and at the suppression of the alien priories, temp. Henry V^ 
Boxgrove escaped and lasted on till its dissolution in 1535. The Nave of the 
priory church was the parish church, the rest was the church of the monks. 

The Nave, originally of 6 bays, is in ruins. The present church 
(restored in 1864-5 by Scott) is that of the monks, and consists of 
the Trans.-Norman central (now western) tower with Early English 
transepts, choir, and aisles. The chmr^ of 4 bays, is extremely 
beautiful, and has a large E. window of 3 lancets filled with glass 
to the memory of the 6th Duke of Bichmond (d. 1860). The 
painting of the vaulting is assigned to Bp. Sherborne's time ($ee 
CJhichester, Lady Chapel, p. 14). The elaborate and curious tomb 
of Lord de la Warr (d. 1532) deserves examination. In the aisles 
the Decorated windows are a later insertion, and a Perpend, door- 
way on the N. side gave access to the cloisters. In the N. transept 
notice the monument of the beneficent Countess of Derby 
(d. 1752). 

Of the Monastic buildings there are but few remams of im- 

S[>rtance ; the entrance to the Chapter House (Norman), and, a 
ttle N. of the church, the Prior's Lodging (abt. 1300), the lower 
story still retaining its vaulting. 

We can return to Chichester either by the Petworth or the 
Brighton road as the two unite at Maudlin. 
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London to Pamham 38 m. by rail. 

This route is by the main line of the L. & S.W.B. until it 
diverges S.W. a little beyond Brookwood. It is described briefly 
as far as Woking (24^) p, 118. Beyond that the building on th« 
right with the tower-Uke chimney stack is the Woking Convict 
Prison. The line abuts on the Basingstoke Oanal, and on the 
picturesque heathy land beyond, troops are generally to be seen 
encamped during the summer. The large group of buildings on 
the right as we approach Brookwood (28) is the County Lunatic 
Asylum. On the left we get a good view of the picturesque 
cemetery (2,000 acres) of the Necropolis Company. The " New 
Wimbledon " on Bisley Common is to the right of the main line 
where we branch off to the left. IVortb Camp (33 ; Queen's 
Hotel ; *bu8.) is the station for the North Camp of Aldershot, the 
road to which goes past the S.E.B. station (^ m.) where it crosses 
the Blackwater into Hampshire. The Hotel just named is on the 
Bagshot and Famham road, a mile W. of the S.E.B. station. 
Our line also crosses the Blackwater and then the Basingstoke 
Canal. A mile further is Aldersbot (35 ; many hotels), a town 
of 15,000 inhab. exclusive of soldiers. The Houth Camp — the 
main one — is just N. of the town. The whole place has sprung up 
since 1854, and being in Hampshire lies outside our present 
purpose. A mile beyond the station we re-enter Surrey and reach 
rarnbam (38). 



Railway Station, } m. S. of the main street. Omnibuses. 

Hotels : BiLsh ; Lion and Lamb; Railway, 

This once quiet country town, of one long High Street and 
another. Castle Street, at right angles to it leading up to the 
Castle, is now a busy place, quickened into life by the neigh- 
bouring camp of Aldershot, 3 to 5 miles N.W. The quaint old 
timbered Market House, at the junction of the two streets, has 
made way for a handsome building with a lofty clock tower, and 
the ouce stumpy tower of the Parlsli Cburoli has been carried 
up till it is 120ft. high, while in 1886 the church itself was 
enlarged. It stands a little S. of the main street and should be 
seen. Without being architecturally remarkable it is a fine 
church ranging in style from Norman to Perpendicular, a marked 
feature being the long Chancel. The only monument caUing for 
notice is one by Westmacott to 8ir Nelson Bycroft, ancestor of 
the. family now seated at Dummer, in Hants. 
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Admlssioii to the Castle grotmds and Keep any week-day— better between 
9 aon. and 1 p.m.— on application to the butler. The resident chaplain will giye 
permission to see the chapel. The Park is at all times open to the public. 

The ancient palace of the great prelates of Winchester stands 
proadly at the top of Castle Street. The manor has belonged to 
the bishops since the time of St. Swithun {d. 862). The Castle 
was originally built by Bp. Henry de Blois, brother of King 
Stephen, but uttle remains of his work, the principal relic being 
the Servants' Hall. The Keep dates from the time of Edward I., 
the Castle having been destroyed by Henry III. During the 
Civil War it was ^en by the Parliamentary general Waller, and 
<}eo. Wither, the poet, appointed governor. It was restored by Bp. 
Morley (d. 1684), and is substantially as he left it. 

The Parkf as we have said, is open to the public, and it is a 
pleasant walk across it in the direction of Hale or Aldershot. It 
is not remarkable for beauty, but tl^ere is a fine avenue of 
elms. 

William Cobbett (1762-1885), whose "Rural Rides" is still of 
interest, was bom at the Jolly Farmer, near the station. 

Famham is celebrated for its hops, the " white bine " variety 
being exclusively cultivated by the members of the "Famham 
Acre." 

Moor Park, abt. IJ m. E. of Famham Station, was the retreat 
of Sir William Temple, from 1686 till his death in 1698, but the 
house and grounds have been remodelled since that time. Here 
Swift lived as Temple's secretary, and the home of " Stella," the 
steward's daughter, was ac9ttage near the gate of Waverley Abbey. 
The sun-dial still remains near the house. Under it Temple's 
heart was buried. The cottage just mentioned preserves an 
inscription (from Horace, Odes iii. 29) by Swift, who wrote hip 
" Battle of the Books," and perhaps his " Tale of a Tub," whilst at 
Moor Park. At the S.E. end of the park is " Mother Ludlfun's 
Cave," traditionally said to have been a retreat of Swift's. 

UTaverley Abbey, about a mile S.E. from the house of Moor 
Park, is another picturesque seat. The Abbey ruins (Early 
English) which can be visited by application at the lodge, are 
inconsiderable, the principal parts of them being the vaulted 
crypt of the Dormitory and the shell of the Refectory. 

Waverley was Cistercian and the first foundation of that order 
in England — 1128. It reached its greatest extent when, in 1230, 
the Abbey Church was dedicated. Of this very little is left. The 
site of tiie ruins, on meads almost surrounded by the Wey, is 
extremely pretty and thoroughly characteristic of the White 
Monks. 

The return to Famham can be varied by taking the route 
{p. 138) by Waverley Bridge and TilfordmiU. 
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Abinger [Dorking], 98. 
t n Hammer [Dorking], 126. 
Hatch [ „ ], 98. 
•fAlbury [Guildford], 102. 
Park, 101. 
AMboume, 67. 
•fAldershot, 149. 
Aldworth House, 136. 
Alfriston [Polegate, R.S.O., Sussex], 
58. 
•tAmberlev [Arundel], 110. 
•tAngmenng [WortMng], 83. 

Anstey, 68. 
•fArdingley [Ha3rward'8 Heath], 55. 
*tAntiiclel, 112, 78. 
Aflhbumham [Battle, S.O., Sussex], 

21. 
Ashdown Forest, 11, 
Ashurst, 38. 

B. 

•tBagshot [R.S.O., Surrey], 120. 
♦jBalcombe [Hajrward's Heath], 65A. 
•Barcombe [Lewes], 55. 
•t „ MiUsC „ ],12. 
•fBamham June, [Bognor], 84. 

Bat and BaU, 3, 37. 
^Battle, [S.O., Sussex], 18, 27. 
„ Abbey, 19. 
„ Church, 19. 
Bayham, 8, 12. 
•fBaynards [Horsham], 126. 
Beauport, 18, 28. 
Beddingham [Lewes], 51. 
Beecliy Head, 44. 
Beeding [R.S.O. Sussex], 75. 
Belle Tout, 45. 
Bell's Yew Green [Tunbridge 

WeUs], 8. 
Benhall,9. 
•tBerwick [Polegate, B.S.O., Sussex], 

51, 65. 
•tBetchworth [R.S.O., Surrey], 92, 95. 
„ Park, 94, 92. 



•fBexhill [Hastings], 65. 

Bignor, 111, 146. 
•fBillingshurst [R.S.O., Sussex], 109. 

Birling G«p, 45. 
•fBishopstone [Lewes], 65. 

Black Cap, 62. 
„ Down, 136. 

Blatchington, 65. 
tBletchingley [Red Hill], 88. 

Bodiam [Hawkhurst], 28, 14, 17. 

Bogrnor, 84. 

•fBolney [Hayward's Heath], 67, 68.. 
•fBookham [Leatherhead], 104. 
Boreham Street [Hastings], 36. 
•Bosham [Chichester], 86, 146. 
Bourne, the [Farnham], 138. 
Boxgrove, 148, 78, 131. 
Box mil, 104, 105. 
•Bramber, 109, 75. 
Brambletye, 11. 
•fBramley [Guildford], 126. 
fBrightling [S.O. Sussex], 18. 

•fBrli^liton, 69. 

„ Aquarium, 72. 

„ Churches, 73, 74. 

„ History, 70. 

„ Pavilion, 71. 

Broadmoor, 97. 

fBroadwater [R.O., Worthing], 81.. 
Brockham Green [Betchworth, 
R.S.O., Surrey], 92, 95. 
•fBromley [Kent], 16. 
•Brookwood, 149. 
Broomham Park, 35. 
Buckhurst, 107. 
Buckland [Betchworth, R.S.O., 

Surrey], 92. 
Burford Bridge, 78, 105. 
Burgate, 128, 
Burgess Hill, 128, 133. 
Bury [Pulborough, R.S.O., Sussex],. 

111. 
fBurwash [Etchingham,S.0.,Sus8ex] 

13. 
Bnsbridge [Godalming], 188. 
•fBuxted [Uckfield], 12. 
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Camber Castle, 33. 
Camilla Lacey, 104 
tCapel [Dorking], 78. 
^fCaterham [S.O. Surrey], 66A. 
-fCatsfield [Battle, S.0.,Su8sez], 31, 36. 
•fChaUey [Cooksbridge, 8.O., Sussex], 
66. 
Ohaldon, 66a. 
Chanctonbury, 83, 109. 
Charterhouse [Gk)dalimng], 133. 
Cheyening, 3. 
•fCliiclieBter, 139, 86 117, 130. 
M Cathedral, 140. 

Chiddingstone Hoath [Edenbridge], 
16. 
♦tChllworth [Guildford], 103, 99. 
Ohipstead [Bed Hill], 65A, 66. 
f „ [Sevenoaks], 3. 
fChobham [Woking], 119. 
Churt [Farnham, Surrey], 137. 
Cissbnry, 83. 

Clandon, East [Guildford], 106. 
Claremont, 118. 
•fClaygate [Esher], 118. 
Clayton [Hassocks, B.S.O., Sussex], 

68, 76. 
Climping [littlehampton], 84. 
•fCobham [Surrey], 121, 118, 119. 
•fCooking [Midhurst], 117, 130. 
Coldharbour [Dorking], 96. 
Colgate, 67. 

Compton [Guildford], 136. 
•fCooksbridge [S.O., Sussex], 66. 

Coolhurst, 66b. 
•fCoulsdon [S.O., Surrey], 66A. 

Coultershaw, 130. 
•fCowden [Edenbridge], 38. 

Cowdray, 117, 130. 
fCowfold [Horsham], 78, 68. 
•fCranleigh [Guildford], 136. 
tCrawley [Sussex], 66. 
Cripps's Corner, 28. 
Orooksbury, 127. 
Cross-in-hand [S.O., Sussex], 39. 
♦fCrowborough [Tunbridge Wells], 10. 
Crowhurst [Battle, S.O., Sussex], 28. 
•tCroydon, 65c, 78. 
fCnclKflelcl [Hayward*si Heath], 
68, 66B. 

D. 

Dallington [S.O. Sussex], 13. 
Deepdene, 94. 
Denbies, 95. 
Devil's Dyke, 76. 
„ Jumps, 137. 
tDicker [S.O., Sussex], 37. 
Ditchling [Hassocks, R.S.O., Sussex), 
[66B. 
„ Beacon, 76, 62. 
•fl^orlKins, 93, 78, 106. 



•fDormans [East Grinstead], 63. 
•Drayton [Sussex], 86. 

Dripping Well, 26. 

Duncton, [Petworth], 130. 

Dunsfold [Ck)dalming], 134. 
*Dunton Green [Sevenoaks], 16. 

E. 

•fBarlswood [Red Hill], 87, 66A. 
•- Kastbonrne, 41, 40, 37. 
•fKast Orinstead, 63, 106. 
• • „ Hoathly [S.O. Sussex], 87. 
Bcclesboume, 26. 
•tBdenbridge [Kent], 16, 88. 
•Effingham [Leatherhead], 104. 
•fEgham [S.O. Surrey], 120. 
Elstead [Godalming], 136. 
•[Emsworth, 86. 
•tEpsom, 78. 
•tEridge [Tunbridge Wells], 7, 8, 10, 

38. 
•fEsher, 118, 131. 
•f^Btchingham [S.O. Sussex], 13. 
Bvershed's Rough, 100, 99. 
fEwhurst [Guildford], 136. 
Exceat Bridge, 52. 

P. 

Fairlight, 26, 27. 
♦Walmer [Lewes], 76. 

tFamborough [R.S.O. Kent], 16. 
•tFamham [Surrey], 149, 137, 188. 
•+Fay Gate [Horsham], 106. 
Fetcham [Leatherh^id], 104. 
Fig Garden, 81. 
fFindon [Worthing], 83. 
Firle [Lewes], 63. 
„ Beacon, 63, 61. 
tFittleworth [Pulborough], 114. 
fFletching [Uckfleld], 56. 
Flexham Park, 116, 110. 
Ford, 84. 
f „ Junction, 83, 114. 

Fordoomb, 16. 
•fForest Row [East Grinstead], 11, 106. 
•jFrant [Tunbridge Wells], 7, 8, 13, 16. 
•Fratton [Portsmouth], 86. 
fFrensham [Farnham, Surrey], 137. 
Friday Street, 99. 
Friston, 51. 
Frog Firle, 62. 



fGardner Street [Hailsham, B.C., 
Sussex], 36. 
Gkktton, 91. 
Glory, the, 94 
•tGlynde, 61, 65. 
•fOodalmlns, 132, 1'27. 
•tGodstone [Red Hill], 88. 
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•tGtomshall [Guildford], 100, M. 

Goodwood, 146. 
♦fGoring [Worthing], 83. 

Graflham [Petworth], 131. 

Grange Boad, 106. 

Great-upon-Iittle, 54. 
•fGroombridge [Tunbridge Wells], 

3, 38, 107. 
•mulldford, 132, 106. 



•fHaHsham [S.O., Sussex], 89, 60. 

Halnaker, 148. 
•fHalstead [Sevenoaks], 16. 

Hambledon [Godalming], 138. 
tHandcrosB [Crawley], 66b, 67. 

Hardham, 110. 

Harrow Inn, 18. 
•tHartfield [Tunbridge Wells], 106. 

Hasconabe [Gtodalming], 128, 133. 
MHaslemere, 136, 127. [76. 

*tHassook8 [R.S.O., Sussex], 66B, 68, 
*fHastiiia^B, 23, 65. 

„ Oastle, 26. 

Hatohlands, 105. 
♦^Havant, 86. 

Hawkenbury, 9. 
tHayllng, South [Havant], 80. 
•fHayward's Heath, 65B. 
tHeatbfield [S.O., Sussex], 39. 
♦tHellingly [S.O., Sussex], 37, 89. 
tHenfield [R.S 0., Sussex], 107, 77. 
MHeyer [Edenbridge] 38, 16. 

Hickstead, 67. 

Highdown Hill, 83. 

High Rocks, 6. 
♦tHildenborough [Tunbridge], 8. 

mndhead, 129, 137. 

Hogsback, 126. 
tHollington [Hastings], 27. 

Holmbury Hill, 99. 

+ „ St. Mary [Dorking], 126. 

•fHolmwood [Dorkiog], 97, 78, 106. 
♦tHoreham [S.O., Sussex], 39. 

Horley [S.O., Surrey], 66a, 66. 

Horsebridge, 36. 

Horselunges, 37. 
*taorsliam, 106, 78, 106, 126. 
•tHorsley, East [Leatherhead], 106. 

t „ West [ „ ], 106. 

♦tHorsted Keynes [East Grin8tead],64. 

Houghton, 111. 

tHurst Green [S.O., Sussex], 17. 

tHurstmonceux [Hailsham, S.0~ 
Sussex], 49, 36, 40. 

tHurstpierpoint [Hassocka, R£.0~ 
Sussex], 65B, 68. 



Icklesham [Rye, R.S.O., Busaex], 86. 

J?«» [ ». ],84. 

^ Word [Lewes], 63. 
niafield [Uckfield], 12. 



J. 

John's Cross, 7. 
Junction Inn, 17. 
Juniper Hall, 104. 

K. 

*Eeymer, 66, 66b. 

Eingscote, 64. 

Kingsfold 78. 

Kingston (Lewes), 63. 
f „ on-Thames, 121. 
fKnaphill [Woking], 119. 

Knepp Castle, 107. 
fEnookholt [Sevenoaks], 3. 

Enole, 3. 

L. 

fLamberhurst [S.O., Sussex], IS. 
•fLancing [Worthing], 79. 

Laughton [S.O., Sussex], 37. 
♦fLavant [Chichester], 117. 
„ Mid-, 130. 
Lavington [Petworth], 131. 
•tl<eatlierliead, 103, 78. 
Leigh [Reigate], 92. 

„ Pond, 68. 
Ldghton, Abp., 64. 
Iieitli Hill, 96. 
Leominster, 84. 
•tlKSwes, 67, 12, 76. 
„ Battle of, 62. 
„ Castle, 59. 
„ Priory, 68. 
„ Sonthover, 57. 
flimpsfleld [S.O., Surrey], 89. 
•tLingfield [S.O., Surrey], 63. 
•flass [S.O., Hants], 127. 
Litlington[Polegate, R.S.O., Suaaex], 
62. 
•fl-ittleliampton, 83, 114. 
Long Man, 51. 
Losely, 126. 
Lovers' Seat, 27. 

Lowfleld Heath [Horley, S.O., 
Surrey], 66. 

M. 

Magham Down, 36, 60. 
Martyrs Green, 119. 
•tMayfleld [S.O., Sussex], 38. 
fMerrow [Guildford], 105. 
•fMerstham [Red HiU], 92, 66A, 0«, 87. 
Michelham Priory, 40. 
fMickleham [Dorking], 104, 78. 
•tMidhurst, 117, 130. 

Mid-Lavant, 130. 
•fMilford [Godahning], 127. 
Moor Park, 150. 
Mount Cabum, 62, 61. 

„ Harry, 76, 62. 
Mnnstead Heath, 128. 
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INDEX. 



N. 

Netherfidd, [Battle, 8.0, Snssex], 
14,22. 

Newark Priory, 120, 121. 
•fNewhaven [S.O., Sussex], 64, 62, 77. 
♦tNewick [Cooksbridge, S.O., Susaex], 
56. 

Newland's Comer, 102, 124. 

Newmarket Hill, 63. 

Newtimber Hill, 76. 

Ninfield [Battle, S.O., Suasex], 36. 

Normanhurst, 21, 27. 

North Chapel [Petworth], 130. 

Nower, the, 96. 

tNutfield [Red Hill], 87. 

o. 

fOatlands Park, 119. 
♦fOckham, 119. 
♦fOckley [Dorking], 106. 

Oflfham [Lewes], 61. 
•fOre [Hastings], 29, 34. 

Otham,40. 

Ovingdean, 77. 
•fOxted [S.O., Surrey], 89, 38, 63. 

P. 

Parham, 111, 109. 
♦tPartridge Green [Steyning, R.S.O., 
Susaex], 107. 

Patcham [Brighton], 67. 

Pease Pottage [Crawley], 67. 

Peasmarsh [Rye, R.S.O., Susaex], 34. 

Peperharow, 135. 

Pett [Hastings], 34. 
•fPetwortb, 115, 130. 
•tPevensey [Hastings], 48, 46. 
„ Castle, 46. 

Piddinghoe [Lewes], 63, 64. 

Piecombe [Hassocks, R.S.O., Susaex], 
67,76,77. 

Playden [Rye, R.S.O., Sussex], 34. 
•tPlnmpton [Lewes], 56. 
•fPolegate [R.S.O., Sussex], 40, 61, 66. 

Polesden, 104. 
•fPortslade [Brighton], 79. 
•fPortsmouth, 86. 

Povey Cross, 66. [76. 

Poynings [Beeding, R.S.O., Sussex], 
•tPreston [Brighton]. 74, 66B, 74. 

_ East, 84. 
•tPulDorough [ R.S.O., Sussex], 110. 
•tPurley [S.O., Surrey], 66A. 

Puttenham [Guildford], 127. 

B. 

Ranmore [Dorking], 96. 
Ratton, 60. 
»tRedHill,87,66A,66. 



•fRelirate, 90, 66. 

fRingmer [Lewes], 61, 37. 
•fRipley [Woking], 121. 
fRiverhead [Sevenoaks], 16, 3. 
•fRobertsbridge [S.O., Sussex], 14. 
Rodmell [Lewes], 63. 
Roman Villa, 111. 
Rookery, the, 97, 99. 
RosehiU, 28. 
•fRotherfield [Tunbridge Wells], 38. 
fRottingdean [Brighton], 77. 
•fRudgwick [Horsham], 126. 
fRusthall [Tunbridge Wells], 6. 
Rustington [Worthing], 84. 
•t»y« [R.S.O., Sussex], 32. 

s. 

SackviUe College, 64. 
St. Catherine's Church, 124, 
„ Clement's Caves, 26. 
„ George's Hill, 119. 
„ Hugh's Monast., 78. 
„ John's College, 66b. 
f „ Common [Burgess Hill, 

R.S.O., Sussex], 68. 
»t„ I^onard's, 23, 66. 
„ „ Forest, 106, 

„ Martha's Church, 102, 124. 
Salvington [Worthing], 81, 82. 
. ♦Sanderstead, 16. 
Saxonbury, 7. 
•tSeaford [S.O^ Sussex], 64, 61. 
fSedlescombe [Battle, S.O., Sussex], 

22,28. 
Selbome [ Alton,Hants], 127. 
tSelaey [Chichester], 85, 146. 
♦fSevenoaks, 3, 16. 
♦fShalford [GuUdford], 99, 102, 128, 

129. 
•fSheffield Park, 55. 

SheUey's, 68. 
•fShere [Guildford] 101, 100. 
Sherley Bros., 108. 
Shipley [Horsham], 107. 
•fShoreham [Sussex], 79, 78. 
Shottermill, 136, 130. 
Sidley Green [Hastings], 37. 
SUent Pool, 101. 
•fSingleton [Chichester], 117, 13a 

Slaugham, 65 b. 
•fSlinfold [Horsham], 126. 
Slough Green, 68. 
Slyfleld,118. 

Sompting [Worthing], 81, 78. 
South Downs, 61, 76, 82, 109, 66. 
Southease, 63. 
Southover (see Lewes). 
•fSouthsea [Portsmouth], 86. 
•fSouthwater [Horsham], 107. 
•fStainea, 120. 
Stanmer, 76. 
fStaple Cross [Hawkhurst], 28. 
Staplefleld [Crawley], 68. 
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Tandridge [Red HiU], 88. 

Tanhurst, 98. 
tTarring [Worthing], 81. 
♦f-Thames Ditton [ Kingston - on - 

Thames], 121. 
♦fThree Bridges [Crawley], ff5A, 106. 

Thursley [Gtodahning], 129. 
♦tTicehurst [Hawkhurst], 17, 13. 

Tilford [Farnham, Surrey], 138. 

Tilgate Forest, 65A. 

Tillingbourne, 97. 

TiUington [Petworth], 130. 

Toad Rock, 6. 

Tortington, 84. 

Trundle, the, 130. 

Tubb's Hill, 3. 
*tTuntridge, 4, 3. 
*tTiinl>ri<ls:e ^urells, 4, 3. 

u. 

*t Uckfield, 12. 
Udimore [Rye, R.S.O., Sussex]. 30. 

V. 

Vachery Pond, 126. 
VinehaOl, 17. 
♦tVirginia Water [S.O., Surrey], 120. 



*twesteriiam [S.u., iLentj, id, »». 
•tWest Grinstead [Horsham], 107. 

Westham, 45, 65. 

Westhampnett, 131. 
♦tWest Hoathly [East Grinstead], 54. 
♦tWeybridge, 119. 

Whatlington [Battle, S.O., Sussex], 
22. 

Whiteman's Green, 68. 

WhiUgh, 17. 
•fWilUngdon [Eastbourne], 50. 
•fWinchelsea [Rye, R.S.O., Sussex], 29. 
„ Church, 31. 

„ History, 30. 

Windmill Hill, 36. 

Winterbourne, 58. 

Wisborough Green [Billingshurst, 
R.S.O., Sussex], 110. 

Wiston, 108. 
•fWithyham [Tunbridge WeUs], 106. 
♦fWitley [Godalming], 130, 127, 134. 
♦tWoking 119, 120, 149. 

♦Wonersh [Guildford], 126. 

Woodmancote, 77. 

Wood's Comer, 13. 
•Worplesdon [Guildford], 120. 

Worth, 65 A. 
«t^lVortlilns, 80, 78. 

Wotton [Dorking], 99 100. 

Wykehurst, 67. 
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N.B. — Communifcations respecting Advertisements should be 
addressed to **M. J. B. Baddeley, Bowness-on- Windermere." 

Only appropriate Advertisements are inserted. 



ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
to 

BilLWATS, STEAMERS, HOTELS, HTDROPiTHICS. Ac. 

Alphabetical order is strictly observed in this list, 

RallwaT-s. Page 

Galedonian 9 

Cambrian 8 

Glasgow and South Western ....;. 7 

Oreat Western 5 

Midland 6 

Midland Great Western (Ireland) 10 

Steamers. 

Gaithness, Orkney, and Shetland . . ... . 11 

Looh Lomond and Loch Long . 13 

Mao Brayne*B (Glasgow and Highlands) ... 12 

England. 
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2>erby8lilre (Peak District) 13-16 

Sevon and CorawaH ^ 16-23 

SnffUsb Xiake District 24-38 

Ireland 38-42 

Scotland \ . 44-64 

^Wales . 42-43 

Ml8cellaifeeoa&. 

Boyd, Bookseller and Stationer, Oban .... 57 

Buxton Lodgings 15 

Dictionary of the Clyde 10 

Fountain Baths, Matlock, F. Howe ...,,. 21 

Oanson, Shetland 46, 

Holland, House Agent, Lodginfrs, Bowness-on- Windermere 38 : 

Houldin, Mrs., Bookseller and Stationer, Amblesiie . ^ ^ 

Portinscale Lodgings (Tower) . ". . . . . Sd^-i 

Shetland Goods, Laurenson & Co., North End, Lerwiik . 46 



Kydropatblcs. *- 

Shortest 
Place, Name. Telegraphic Address, ^ 

Slotbesay . . Glenburn . . Glenburn, Rothesay . . 61..^ 

'Windermere . Windermere . . Hydro', Windermere . . 34 4^ 

Hotels in Snsrland and 'Wales. 

Shortest ' i 

Place, Name of Hotel, Telegraphic Address, 

Ambleside . . Queen's, S'tation 

Waterhead . . Queen's, Ambleside . . 24 
Asbbonme . . Green Man . . Green Man, Ashbourne . 14 
Bangror (Upper) George .... George Hotel, Bangor . 43 
Bettws-y^Coed . Royal Oak . . Oak, Bettws-y-Coed . . 42 
Bideford . . . New Inn Hotel . Ascott, Hotel, Bideford . 16 . 
„ Royal .... Royal Hotel, Bideford . 17 '. 

„ Tanton's . . . Tanton's, Bideford . . 16 

Bowness . . . (SeeWindermere) 1' 

Buxton . . . Crescent . . . Crescent Hotel, Buxton . 15 

,, George .... George Hotel, Buxton , 15 '- 

Coniston . . . Crovm .... Crown Hot 
,, Waterhead . . Waterhead 

Bartmoor . . (See Princetown) 
Bovedale . . . PeTeril of the ) Nearest i 

Peak. . . . ) 4w. 
Bskdale . . . Woolpack . . . Nearest at] 
Bxeter .... New London . . Pople, Exe 
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Porlock . . 
Prlncetown . 
miswater. . 

»» 
"Wastwater . 
"Windermere 



(Troutbeck) 



. Porlock Weir 
. Duchy . . 
. Howtown . 

Ullswater . 
, Wastyv^ater 
. Ci*own . . 

Lake Side . 

Low Wood . 



Old England 

(Bowness) . . 
Rigg's .... 
Royal (Bowness) 
Mortal Man . . 



. Nearest at Minehead, 6 m. 18 

. Duchy, Princetown . . 23 

. Nearest atPooley Br., 4m. 33 

. BowDasB, Patterdale . . 32 
. Nearest at Holm rook, 12 m. 36 

. Crown Hotel, W'mere . 36 
. Walker, Hotel, Newby 

Bridge 37 

, Lowwood Hotel, Amble- 
side 33 

Old England, Windermere 35 

Bigg, Hotel, Windermere 34 

BoyaJ Hotel, Windermere 35 

Nearest at W'mere, 4 m. 37 



Hotels In Ireland. 

Shortest 
Plobce, Name of Hotel, Telegraphic Address, Page 

Ardara. . . . Nesbitt Arms . . McNelis, Hotel, Ardara . 38 
Cennemara . . Renyyle Honse . Blake, Letterfraok . . 39 
Dublin .... Gresham 



Olant's Cause- Causeway . 
way .... Royal . . 

. . . Royal . . 
'. . . Graham's . 



Gresham Hotel, Dublin. 39 
Causeway Hotel,Bushmills 40 
Kane, Causeway, Bush- 
mills 39 

, Boyal Hotel, Eillaloe . 42 
Graham' sHotel,Killarney 41 



. Royal Bay View McLoone, Hotel.Killybegs 41 
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aiassrow . . 


«* XUUOVJi . 

. Cockburn . 


. . Cockbnm Hotel, Glasgow 


50 


aienafMo. . 


. Glenaflfric Hotel Nearest at Beauly, 17 w. 


50 


aieneUr . . 


. Glenelg . 


. . Glenelg Hotel, Lochalsh 


51 


mvemess. . 


. Royal . . 


. . Royal Hotel, Inyemess . 


52 


f» 


Victoria . 


. Victoria Hotel, Inverness 


53 


»» 


Waverley . 


. . Waverley Hotel, Inverness 51 


Berwick . . 


. Grand . . 


. . Grand Hotel, Lerwick . 


63 '" 


:Loc1i Awe 


. Locli Awe . 


. Eraser, Lochawe . . . 


54 J. 


jj 


Portsonachan 


Cameron, Portsonachan 


55 '> 


>> 


Tayereggan 


. . Tayereggan, Portsonachan 56 >- 


&ocli Xiomond 


. Tarbet 


. . Tarbet Hotel, Loch- 


^ 






lomond 


56 .. , 


Oban . . . 


. Great Western . Western, Oban , . . . 


58 


>» 


King's Arms 


. King's Arms, Oban . . 


59 


11 


Royal . . 


. Royal Hotel, Oban . . 


58 


(Kllmelford) 


. Cuilfail . . 


. . Cuilfail Hotel, Kilmartin 


60 , 


Pltlocliry . . 


. Moulin . . 


. Moulin Hotel, Pitlochry. 


56 ■: 


Portree . . 


. Royal . . 


. Royal Hotel, Portree . 


62 


St. FlUans . 


. Drnmmond Ai 


•ms Davie, St. F " 




Shetland . 


(see Lerwic] 


k: 




Skye (Isle of) 


. Broadford. . 


. Hotel, Broa< 




i» »> 


Kyle Akin . 


. Hotel, Kylei 






Sligachan . . 


. Nearest at f 




Stratlipeffer . 


. Spa .... 


. Wallace, St] 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

TOURIST TICKETS, 

S-IRST, SKCOHD A THIRD CI-ASS. 

ATailable for two Months and renewable with exceptions, up to Dec. 3Ist, are 

issued in LONDON, during the Summer Months of each year at the 

foUowing Stations anl Offices : 

STATIONS. 



#B]BAT Western 

Bailway. 
Faddington 
Westbourne Park 
Uxbridge Boad 
Kensington 

(Addison Road) 
Victoria 



Great Western 

& Metropolitan 

Railway. 



Metropolitan 
Railway. 

Aldgate 
Bishopsgate 
Moorgate St. 
Farringdon St. 
King's Cross 



District Rail- 
way. 
Mansion House 
Blackfriars 
Charing Cross 
Westminster Bdg. 
Victoria 

South Kensington 
Earl's Court 



Netting HiU 
i lAtimer Road 
' Shepherd's Bush, 
I Hammersmith 
(L. C. & D. Sta.) I 

RECEIVING OFFICES. 
5, Arthur St. ( 43 & 44, Crutched Frs.jl93, Oxford St. 26, Regent Street 

4,Cheapside 67, Gresham St. 1407, „ „ 269, Strand 

2>, Charing Cross | Holbom Circus !23, New Oxford St. 82, Qn. Victoria St. 

And at the OflSces of Mr. Jakins, Red Cap, Camden Town ; Mr. Kingston, 11, 
Southampton Street, Fitzroy Square ; Mr. Myers, la, Pentonville Road, and 343, 
€Jray's Inn Road ; also of Messrs. Cook & Son, Tourist and Excursion Agents, 
Ludgate Circus ; 

AND AT ALL PRINCIPAL STATIONS. 
To the following well-known Watering and other places of attraotfon. 

WEST OF ENGLAND DISTRICT, 

Barnstaple, Bodmin, Clevedon, Bartmontli, Baiv^llsli, 

Bxet«r, FalnKontlt, Voivey, HEelston, IlAraeombe, liynfon, 

Hlneliead, "S^yK Quay, Palf^ton, Penzance, Plyntontli, 

SciUy lale*, St. Iveii, Telgrnmoutli, Torquay, 

l¥eston-8nper-llIare, Brldport, Borcliester, ureynkontli, 

Cliannel Islands, Ae. 

NORTH AND SOUTH WALES DISTRICTS. 

AberystMTltb, Bala, Bang^or, Barmoutli, Bettw^s-y-Coed, 

Blaenau Festinioff, Carnarvon, Corwen, Dol^elley, 

Uandudno, Iilans^ollen, . Penn&aenmaMrr, Bliyl, Chepstoiv, 

Tlntem, Cardig^an, Sivansea, Tenby, Neiv Hilford, Ae. 

ENGLISH LAKE AND DEBBYSHIBE DISTBICTS. 
"Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Bnxfon, IHatloelc. 
Xeaminyton, IHalvern, Boss, Monmonfb, Aberf^avenny, and to 
^o Isle of Man, IVaterford, Cork, I^akes of Killarney, Bnblin. 

Tourist and Ordinarj- Tickets are issued from and to the WEST of ENGLAND 
and the NOBTH of ENGLAND and .-cotland, in connection with the Expreai 
Service of Trains vid the Severn Tunnel ; also from and to South Wales by the 
flame Ssrvice vid Hereford. 

Tourists by the Great Western Line— the Broad Gaugh Bouth to 
THB Wbst of England— pass through the most picturesque scenery in Deron- 
shiis and Cornwall, extending from Exeter to Plymoath, Falmouth, St. Ivoi^ 
Penxsnce and the Land's End ; while the Broad Gauge Carriages maning in 
tlie Fast Express trains to and from the West of England, for which they 
luTe been specially built, are THB FINEST Railway Carriages in Ordi- 

STABT TTSB IN THE KINGDOM. 

For particulars of the T^rious Circular Tours, Fares, and other informatkm. 
«ee the Company's Tourist Programmes, which can be obtained at the Stations 
and Booking Ollices during the Tourist Season. 

Paddiogton Station, April, 1890. H. LAMBBBT, (TmstoI Mtnofer. 
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CAMBRIAN RAILWAYS. 

Tours in Wales. 

BATHING, BOATING, FISHING (Sea, Bdver & Lake), 

COACHING, MOUNTAINEERING. 

Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class Tourist Tickets, 

AtTailable for Two Calendar M(H»th8, renewable up to 31 st December, are i»ned 

from Ist May to Slst October at all the principal Stations in England and 

Scotland, and at Dublin, and other principal Stations in Ireland to 

Aberystwltli, Aberdovey, Towyn, Sol^elley, Barmoutli* 

Crlceletli, Bortb, Barlecb, Portmadoe, Pwllliell, 

Slliayader, Builtli "Wells, and Brecon. 

The Scenery traversed by and adjacent to the Cambrian Elailways is of an 
exceedingly yaried and beautiful de8crix>tion, and the coast of Cardigan Bay, 
to which the line affords the most convenient access, offers gceat adrantagct 
for sea-bathing in the long reaches of firm, safe, and sandy beach, with which 
it abounds, and in its pure and bracing air. The mountain ranges of SNOWDON, 
CADBR IDRIS, and PLYNLIMON, with their Rivers and Lakes, are alao 
readily accessible from the various Watering-places, thus placing within the rea<^ 
of visitors a delightful combination of the natural beauties of sea and land. 

Thtf Valley of the Wye, throngh which the line to Brecon runs, also 
possesses great attractions for Tourists and Anglers. 

Arrangements are made daring the Summer Months for the conveyance of 
Visitors by Coach to and from places of interest in the vicinity of the Coast Line 
at reduced charges,by which means,and also by the Festiniog. Talyllyn, and Corria 
miniature-gauge ftailways, whose termini are on the Cambrian system, th« 
following amongst other places can easily be visited by daily Excursions :— 
Bnowdon, Beddgrelert, Tan-y-bwlcb, restlnloff Slata 
Quarries, Cwmbycban Xiake, Mawddacb Bstuary, 

Sredplce IValk and Torrent IValk (Dolfi;elley), 
alyllyn &ake, Corrls, Uyfbant Valley, Btaeldol &ake, 
Bevll** Bridge, Matrntwrog*, Abersocb Ac. 

Special Tickets at Reduced Fares 

Are also issued between Local Stations to TOURISTS, and for FISHING^ 
PIG-NIC and OTHER PARTIES. 

A Special Service of Bzpress Trains 

Ih mn, daily daring the season, m connection with Fait trains on 
the London and North Western and other Bailways, with Through 
Carriages from and to London, Liverpo j1, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Stafford, Shrewsbury, Hereford, Merthyr, Cardiff, Newport (Mon.)<&c. 
Through Carriages run daily throughout the year between Loudon 
(Euston) and Aheryatwith. 
«< PICTV ABSQV8 'VTA&BS " (XUustrated). 
The Official Guide Book to the Cambrian Railways, edited by Mr. GODFBKT 
Turner, price 6d., can be obtained at the Bookstalls, or on application to the 
Company's Offices or Stations ; also of Messrs. W. J. Adams &, Sons, 69, Elee* 
Street, London, B.C. 

Time-tables, Onide-books, Tourist Programmes and full particulars of 
Trains, Fares, ^.c. may be obtained at any of the Comp any 's Stations or Booking 
Offices, and at 34, James Street, Liyerpool, or on applic ation to the underafgned. 
Also from Mr. Qt, T. Pnruell, 55, High Street, Croydon, and at the nuder- 
mentioned offices of Messrs. Henry Gkue & Sons, Excursion Tourist AgentA — 
LONDON— 142, Strand. Birmisoh A.M-^tephenso ir Place, New Street Station . 
Dublin— 16, Suffolk Street. Olasqow— 34, Gordon Street. 
Company's OrncB, Oswastbt. J. OONAGHEB, 

Secretary ai^d General Manager. 
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Callander, Stirling, 'Perth, Crieff, Dunkeld, Oban, Inveraray,' 

The TrossachSf Loch-Katrine^ Loch-Lomond^ Loeh-Eck, Loch-Eam, 

Loeh-Tay^ Loch- Awe, Caledonian CanaT, Qlencoe, Zona, Staffa, 

8kye, Balmoral, Braemar, Arran, Bute, The Pirth of Clyde, 

The Falls of Clyde, Lowther Hills, f c. 

^3^ TOURISTS are recommended to procnre a copy of the Caledonian 
Bailway Gompany's " Tourist Guide," which contains descriptive notices of tlie 
Diatricta embraced in the Tours, Maps, Plans, dec. They can be had at any of the 
Company's Stations, and also at the chief Stations on the London and North- 
WeBtem Railway. Tbey it re also supplied gratis to the chief Hotels, Hydro- 
pathios. Steamboats, &c., in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Tickf ts for these Tours are issued at the Ck)mpany's Booking Offices at all the 
•ehief Towns. The Tourist Season extends from June to September inclusive. 

TheCALEDONUN Railway, in conjunction with the Lo>don and North- 

WESTibRN Railway, forms what is known as the 

IVe&t Coast (Royal Mall) Route between 

ACOTliJLItfJU AMJD C^Oi.A]»0. 

T/.«^^« /■!?„«+ ««\ «^A (Edinburgh (Prince s Street) in 8^ honrs. 
London (Euston) and [ Qiafgow (Cntral) in 8| hours. 

DIRECT TRAILS RUN FROM AND TO, 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Avdrossav, Gouiock, Greenock, Paisley, 

Stranraer, Stirling, Oban, ferth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Inverness, and 

other places in Scotland, 

TO AND PROM 

London (Euston), Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Preston, Pen- 
rith {for Lake District), Leeds, Bradford, artd other places in England, 
Bleeping and Day Saloon Carriages, Through Guards and Conductors. 

The Company's Trains from and to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Carlisle, i&c., connect 
<m the Clyde with the Caledonian S.S. Co.'s steamtrs ; also with the '* Columba," 
^* lona," '* Lord of the Isles," ** Ivanhoe," and other Steamers to and from 
Dunoon, Innellan, Rothesay, Largs, MlUport, the Kyles of Bute, Arran, Campbel- 
town, Ardrishaig, Inveraray, LochOoU, Loch-Long, the West Highlands, &o. 

There will be an es press service between Glasgow (Central) and Androssan, 

in connection with steamers to and from Arran— 90 minutes the whole distance. 

Express service between Edinburgh and Glasgow, in 65 minutes ; also from 

iB^i«KH«rh o«H rj-iaagow, Stirling, Oban, Perth, Daudee, Aberdeen, and the 

?rsd. 

of Trains, Fares, Ac, »ee the Company's Time Tables. 
I Line from Greenock to Gourock is now op 
tious route in connection with steamboats to ai 
Quay, Holy Loch, Loch Long, Loch Goil, an< 
listrict, the Western Highlands and Islands,! 
rgh, Loudon, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, a 
Scotland. Trains run alongside steamers. 

>n Company's large and magnificent CENI 

III, OliASOOll^, is nnder the Company's ow 

JAMES THOMPSON, Gen< 
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Series, 

^ Mrs. A,. A. BR ABBITRT, 

1, Hartington Terrace, West Street, Buxton. 
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^ 21 



LYiVTON, NORTH DEVON. 



RoyalCastle.^^FamilyHotel 



pATRONISED by the English and Continental Royal Families. 
-^ First-olasB Hotel, especially favourite and attractive. Table 
d'h6te. Beading and Dray^ing Booms. New Smoking and 
Billiard Pavilions, all facing tbe Sea. Magnificent Views and 
Ornamental Grounds of Twelve Acres. 

Private Hiotel Jitt ached, 

THOMAS BAKEB, Proprietor. 

(914TLOCK BATH). . 

LARGE SWIMMING BATH 

68 degrees Fahrenheit. 

600,000 gallons of clear spring water flow through this 

Bath daily. Swimming taught 

HOT BATHS, SHOWER & DOUCHE BATHS. 

For further information apply to "W". E. HOWE, the 
Library, Matlock Bath. 
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goohcUw, Stationer, and if al«r m^ 

LAKE EOAD, 

Frith's Photographs of the Lake 
London, Liverpool, Manchester and 
supplied. 

CROWN HOTEL, CON 

'Uritbln tbree minutes' walk of tbe 
Station and five front the Iba 

Choice V/ines and Spiri 
Post Horses and Conveyai 
BOATS ON THE LAKE. 
BILLIARDS. 

Conveyances to meet the Tr 

JAS. DOVS, V 
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BOATS, BILLIARDS. 
FoBtal Telegrapb Station at Oonlston. 

Open and closed Carriages. Post Horses. 
An Omnibus meets all Trains. 

JOSEPH TYSON. Proprietor. 

B S K D A Xi B. 

Postal Address : — Eskdale, Boot, yi& Carnforth. 
Telegraphic Address : — Woolpack, Bavenglass. 

This ancient Inn has been recently enlarged and fitted np with 
Hot and Cold Baths, also refarnished for the accommodation of 
Tourists and Visitors. It is centrally situated in the beautiful 
Talley of Eskdale between Soawfell, Scawfell Pikes, Bowfell, and 
Barter Fell. Esk Falls and Stanley Gill, the finest scene of its 
kind in the country, are within easy reach. 

ndile from Boot Station. Conveyances kept. 

]>lxon Sliarpe, Proprietor. 
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J. HOLLAND, House Ageot, 

lafte ti({«r Villas, loard & Icdginjg iousM, 

BOWITBSS-Oir-WZirBEBI«BK8. 

With or without Attendance, Linen and Plate. 

Elevated Site, Fine Views of Lake and Monntains. Terraced 

Gardens. Three minutes' walk to the Lake. 

iwlantl. 

Jtrdara, (tto. ion^gal. 
NE8B1TT ARMS HOTEL. 

The above Hotel, having been rebuilt and furnished 
in the most modern style, will be found most comfort- 
able for Tourists visiting the Donegal Highlands. 

Splendid risbinir and Cbarmlngr Scenery In tbe 
irelflrbbourliood. 

TERMS MODERATE. 

Ht. McM-EXiZS, Proprietor. 
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THE ROYIL BIY VIEW HOTEL, 

(TOURIST AND COMMERCIAL), 

KH.E.'TJBfieS, Co. DOIVROAi:.. 

Beoently erected with all modern improvements, Hot and Cold 
Water, Plunge and Shower Baths. 

POSTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

Good Trout Fishing on the Lakes. The harbour is perfectly safe 
for Bathing, Boating, and Fishing. 

Places of Interest in the District. 

St J Catherine's Well, The Lighthouse, McSwine'a Bay, St. Mary's Church, 
Klim Mor Tombstone, Fintragh, Caves of Muckross, Slieve League, the One 
Man's Pass and Bunglass, the Martello Towers, Tor Mor, Glen Gesh , and the 
Oaves of Moghery. 
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JXL nrsi-ciass jiiStaDJisnmeni are now compieiea; am, navmg oeen re- 
decorated and refurnished In an elppant style, t will be fonnd equal to any in 
the North of Scotland. A Large and El« gant Diuing Saloon, with Ladiee* 
Drawing Room {en suite). Private suites of Apartments, and Spacious Billiard 
and Smoking Saloon. 

The only COACii for Braemar and BALMORAL, via BLAIRGOWRIE, starts 
from the Hotel, where seats for the above can only be secured. Telegrams for 
Apartmentr!, Coach Sf tits, or csirriages punctually attended to. OmniboseB 
from the Hotel attend the different Trains. 

LAUREN80N & CO, 

OP ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

LERWICK. 
TO TOURISTS. 

House of West Kail and Lodge of Houllma water 

TO LET durincf summer. 

West Hall House is about 1^ milea distant from Lerwick, and 
in close proximity to a beautiful whte sea-beach, thus forming a 
nice quiet seaside resort. 

Houllmawater Lodge is situated about 20 miles fi 
on the road to Walls, and is closely surrounded with \ 
good fishing lochs. It ha3 3 rooms furnished and e 
an excellent resort for a small party during the summ 

Terms very moderate. 

For further particulars apply to 

GANSON BROTHEKS, 
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GLASGOW. 

PHILP'S COCKBURN HOTEL, 



141, BATH STREET. 

PASSENGER ^-^^^ "^^^--^ 
ELEVATOR. 

BILLIAKD 
ROOMS. 

Tnrkisli 
ftotber Baths. 



100 Booms. 

High Class 

Temperance 

House. , 



Bed and 
Attendance 
from 2s. 6d. 



NOTICE— As the Proprietor does not fee the Cabmen, intendiDg Viators will 
pleapo to see that they are at " Philp's Hotel, 141, Bath St.," before 
paying fare. 

Iji connection with 

PHILPS COCKBURN HOUSE, 

6, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
TO TOURISTS, ANGLERS, AND ARTISTS. 

WEE ^^ESCiLffSK Hefll^» 

CANMCH, STRATHGLASS, N.B. 

This Hotel is beantifuUy situated on the river Canuiob, aud in one of tbe 
most romantic Glens in bcotland; is under New Manapement, and has recently 
undergone thorough repair, newly fornii-hed throughout, and a fresh supply of 
water by gravitation added. Parties patronising this house will receive every 
attention and comfort, with cleanliness and moderate charges. 

New CiRcrLAH Route. — Can be approached from invernera by train to 
Beauly and drive of seventeen miles (one of the finest in the North, passing 
Beaufort Cattle, Falls of Kilmorack, The Druim, Eilean Aigai*, and ^chless 
Castle) : or, by steamer from Inverness, Banavie, or Oban to Temple Pier, TJych 
Ness, thence a drive of fourteen miles through Glenurquhart and Correnoit(le. 
This route forms a Circular Tour unequalled in the Highlands. 

Splendid Salmon and Trout Fishing for 2 miles on tlie River Cannich. Famillet 
and Gentlemen boarded by the tceek. JPosting. 

JOBUr MACPMKRSOH, Proprietor. 
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VICTORIA HOTEL. 

THE ONLY FIRST CLASS HOTEL FACIHG , THE 
RIVER AND CASTLE. 



'■■■■z--^-^^-ii-' 






Parties boarded by the week on Special Terms. 
The Nearest Hotel to Canal Steamers. 

JOHN BLACK. 
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THOMAS CAMERON, Proprietor. 

♦Up to Ist July, 10 a.m. f Up to 1st July, 11.30 a.m. 
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aaaicions, ana commanas me oesi view oi x>«d uouuona. 

Coaches to and from Inverary, Loch Awe^ and 

Oban daily. 

BOARDING ON MODERATE TERMS. 

Small Boats on the Lake. Fishing free. 

TfiZeyroj^/uc Address: — Tar bet Hoiel, Lochlomond. 

K H. MACPHERSON, Proprietor. 

MOULIN HOTEL, PITLC 

One mile from and 150 feet above 

XnlariTCd and Kefurnlslied. 
BATH ROOM. POSTINC 
Beautiful Situation. Invi^oratln 

Beduced Terms till August 1st. 

Mrs. McSZAaatZB, Pbo 
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KING'S ARMS HOTEL. 

This old-established Hotel has just been Rebuilt and Enlarged. 

"Sbis a oommanflin? Sea View ; ie adjaceDt to the Eailway Station and 

Steamboat Wharf ; and possesses i)ome oomforts> combined with 

Moderate Charges, 

liases' Drawing Room. Billiard, Smoking, andr Bath Rooms. 

Parties Boarded on moderate terms. 
Tabl^ d'S6te Daily, 

Boots waits the arriTal of Trains and Steamers. ^ 
Btis not necessary. C.T.O. flead quarters. 

ALEXANIiBR M'TAVISH, Proprietor. 

ST. RLL/VNS. 

DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL, 

ST. rZXil«A.NS, BV GBZfiFr. 

This commodious Hotel, beautifully situated at the 
fo6t of Locheam, is well adapted for Families and 
Tourists. 

St. Mllans ija one of the lovehest places to be met 
vitk anywhere ► 

BOATS FOR PISHING 

AND 

CAfiRIiffES FOR HIRE. 

Caledonian Coaches pass daily during the 
summer months. 

Telegraphic Address : — Davie, St. Fillans. 

A. DAVIE. 
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PHI LP'S 

GLENBURN HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

ROTHESAY, 

EeceDtl.y Purchased from the Bepresentatives of the late 

Dr. PATEUSON by Mr. A. PHILP, of the COCKBURN HOTELS 

EDINBURGH and GLASGOW. 

Sotliesay, with its lovely Bay, is already famous as a Winter, 
and Spring Residence for those who suffer from the east winds, so 
prevalent in this country. Mr. Philp, being sole proprietor, and 
unfettered by colleagues, as in most similar Establishments 
managed by Limited Companies, will be always anxious to adopt 
any knprovement calculated to secure the greater Comfort and 
Enjoyment of the VisUors to Glenburn. He will also bring to bear 
in the Management and General Arrangement of the Establishment 
his long and successful experience in providiug for the Travelling 

Public. 
Retident Physician— Dr. PHILP, formerly of the Conishead Priory. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to " The Manager," or at 
PHILP'S COCKBURN HOTEL, 141, Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Also at the well-known 
COCKBURN HOTEL, EDINBURGH. 
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ISLE OF SKYE. 

buoj&otosii) hotel. 

The best fitartiqg place for the Onchalllns, Loch Scavaig, and 
Loch Goraisk, which are seen to greatest advantage when^ap- 
preached from the fiea. 

Good Sea, Biver;, and Loch fishing ; also Boats free of cbarge* 
Parties boarded at moderate terms. Ali Steamers betwe^a Oban, 
Strome Ferry, Portree, Oairloch, Stomoway, &c., call here daily» 
POSTING. POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

J. ROSS, Lessee. 

KYLEAKIN HOTEL. 

This Hotel is sitoated in the Sound of Skye, amongst some ol 
the grandest scenery of the Highlands, and is a suitable starting- 
point for the Gachullins and other parts of Skye. One of Mr, 
David Macbrayne's swift line of Steamers calls daily during the 
Season, either going or returning between Oban and Gairloch, 
BoBS-shire; also '* Claymore" or ^'Clansman," twice a week 
between Glasgow and Storn<yway. 

Good Fishing and very suitable Bathing places in the vicimtj. 
Often frequented by Artists. Every attention given to Sportsmen, 
Tourists, <&c. 

CHARGES MODERATE. 

SLIGACHAN HOTEL. 

NEAREST HOUSE TO LOCH COBUISK 

Beautifully situated at the foot of the Coolin Hills. PAitien 

living in the hotel have the privilege of good Sea- Trout Fiahiiig 

on the river Sligachan ; also good Loch and Sea Fishing. 

BOATS FREE OF CHARGE. 

BOATHSN, 4f. per Day. 

Parties landing at Coruisk can bave Ponies or Guides sent to 

ineet them atCamasunary, or the hill abeve CorUsk, by sending^ 

Jetter or telegram addressed ^'Sligachan, vid Portree, per 

post'' the day previous. Posting. 

W. SHABP^ Lessee. 
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This large first-class Hotel is now open under 
entirely new management, and will be found by 
Tourists and others visiting Shetland one of the most 
comfortable and best appointed Hotels in the North. 

Large and Spacious Coffee Room. 

SPLENDID BILLIARD ROOM. 

PRIVATE PARLOURS. 

Hot and Cold Baths. 

BOATING. FISHING. SEA BATHING. 



Address:— THE MANAGER, 

%»:,T©l^WnsJo GIUKP HOTEL,. LERWICK^ 
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SPA HOTEL, 

STRATHPEFFER, N.B. 



J!^'^ 




The Oldest Established and Leading Hotel. 

RECENTLY ENLARGED. 

Replete with every Comfort. 

Best Situation (400 feet above sea-level). 

Magnificent Dining Room, Drawing Room, Conservatories, 

Library, Smoking and Billiard Rooms, &o. 

Bowlini^ and Tennis Greens. 
LADIES' ANDiGENTLEMEIf^ BATHROOMS. 

DOUCHE ROOM. 

Excellent Salmon Angling, also Tront-flshing in several Lochs. 
TERMS, MODERATE. 

A. WAXiXiAOB, PBOPBIBTOB. 
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